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INTRODUCTION 


D. N. CHESTER 


There are no doubt many ways in which the political institutions of different 
countries may be compared. At one extreme there is the detailed comparison, 
point by point. For example, attention can be drawn to the fact that the 
financial year ends on 31 March in Great Britain, on 30 June in Sweden and the 
United States and on 31 December in France and Yugoslavia, or to the differ- 
ent size, composition and terms of reference of the parliamentary committees 
concerned with governmental expenditure and taxation in each country. 
At the other extreme there is the rather impressionistic approach in which 
each author analyses and describes what he thinks is most significant and 
characteristic of the theory and practice of his country’s system. 

This symposium leans much more to the latter than the former approach. 
A detailed comparison on a set pattern would, in the space available, have 
resulted in each article becoming a factual catalogue. Moreover, in a matter 
so important and so general as economic and financial policy it is rather the 
general features, and particularly the general approach, which the reader 
needs first: without these the details are but details and not easy to interpret 
correctly. Finally, these five articles are only meant to open up the subject, 
not to exhaust it. There is now a general desire among the peoples of all 
countries not to be at the complete mercy of economic forces; all now expect 
their governments to control or influence these forces. There are still wide 
differences in the extent to which governments feel it desirable or even pos- 
sible to control or influence the economic system and there are probably even 
greater differences between the methods they adopt. If this symposium causes 
people to give more thought to the problems thrown up by policy formation 
in this field, and leads to further study, it will have achieved its primary purpose. 

When five distinguished people write fairly briefly about the process of 
policy formation in the field of economic, social and financial policy, broad 
differences in approach and emphasis are due partly to differences in their 
experience and training and partly to differences in the character and 
political systems of their countries. 

The experience and training of the five authors are indeed quite diverse. 
Professor Ivan Djordjevié is a jurist by training and professor in the faculty of 
law in the University of Belgrade. But he has practical experience of adminis- 
tration and policy formation at the highest level, for he is also secretary for 
legislation and organization in the Federal Executive Council. Mr. Jacques 
Donnedieu de Vabres is also a jurist by training, being an agrégé of the faculty 
of law and a Maitre des Requétes in the Conseil d’ Etat. He is also an experienced 
civil servant having been several times Directeur du Cabinet of Mr. René Mayer 
and now Secretary-General to the Interministerial Committee for Questions 
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of European Economic Co-operation. Professor Arthur Smithies, on the other 
hand, is an economist by training and by profession. But though he is now 
professor of economics in Harvard University he has also served for five years 
in the Bureau of the Budget, been a consultant to the Hoover Commission 
and held other senior administrative posts, so that he also has been very much 
on the inside of policy formation. Dr. Hans Thorelli had a training both in 
law and economics. He is a docent of the University of Stockholm and director 
of the Studieforbundet Naringsliv och Samhalle (SNS). This is a non-political 
and non-profit organization of men and women in Swedish management 
financed by commerce and industry. It engages in research, conferences and 
similar activities. Finally, Mr. Burke St. J. Trend is a career civil servant. 
Educated in the Classics at Oxford, he has been in the British Treasury since 
1939. He was Principal Private Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


from 1945 to 1949. 


THE COUNTRIES 


There are important differences between the political constitutions of the five 

countries. This is not the place to analyse them in any detail, but the differ- 

ences in the position of the executive are worth mentioning for obviously they 
have an important bearing on the process of policy formation. 

France has a cabinet but this executive body is not strong vis-d-vis the legis- 
lature, partly because of the basic instability of French parties and of the 
coalitions upon which the cabinet’s majority rests, and partly because of 
a marked suspicion in France of anything approaching strong government. 

Great Britain has a strong cabinet system usually based on one party having 
a clear majority over other parties and therefore in a position to carry its 
policy through parliament. This is reinforced by the British tradition 
whereby the government in power are expected to give a clear lead on 
matters of major policy and a public willingness to accept such a lead. 

Sweden has a cabinet; at present in a strong position vis-d-vis the Riksdag 
because for some twenty years it has been able to command a majority in 
parliament, mainly Social Democrat in composition. There is, moreover, 
a strong tradition of ‘working together’ and the desire to secure the fullest 
possible agreement for any major change of policy. 

Yugoslavia does not have a cabinet in the sense of a body chosen by a Prime 
Minister in which each member is responsible to the legislature for a depart- 
ment or sphere of government activity. Instead the federal State of Yugo- 
slavia has an Executive Council elected by the two Chambers which exercises 
the function of the political supervision of the administration but does not 
perform the administrative tasks itself, which are performed by State 
Secretaries and other administrative agencies subordinate to the council. 
The chairmen of certain committees of the Executive Council, e.g. the 
economic committee, are important leaders. The main co-ordinating 
influence and policy former is the President, Marshal Tito, who is also 
ex officio chairman of the Executive Council. 

In the United States the executive power is vested in the President, and the 
political heads of the departments appointed by him cannot be members 
of either branch of Congress. Congress is a powerful body and either or 
both the House or the Senate may on occasion be dominated by the poli- 
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tical party in opposition to the President. The political parties, however, 

are not strongly disciplined and current national policy resulting from the 

clash of President and Congress may be greatly influenced by the personal 

leadership of the former and the pressures of political opinion on the latter. 
It is essential to bear these constitutional differences in mind when considering 
the process whereby economic and financial policy is formulated in each of 
these countries. Also important is the role which the government is expected 
to play in the economic sphere. There is, for example, a marked difference 
between Sweden and Yugoslavia which, in this respect, are possibly at the 
two extremes of the five countries. In Sweden, according to Dr. Thorelli, 
‘centralized planning of economic policy exists only to a limited extent’, 
whereas in Yugoslavia the Fundamental Law of 1953 makes several references 
to the economic plan without however laying down what the plan should 
contain. In France Article 25 of the Constitution, which deals with the Eco- 
nomic Council, lays down that the council ‘must be consulted on the establish- 
ment of an economic plan, the object of which is the full employment of men 
and the rational use of material resources’. The British attitude is to be found 
in the White Paper on employment policy issued by the National Government 
(composed of all the major parties) in 1944. This accepted ‘the maintenance 
of a high and stable level of employment’ as ‘one of the primary aims and 
responsibilities of future British governments’. Even the United States, that 
most powerful example of free enterprise, has its Employment Act of 1946, 
which declares that government has a responsibility ‘to co-ordinate and utilize 
all its plans, functions and resources for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining conditions under which there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities . . . and to promote maximum production, employment and 
purchasing power’. 

Just what aims are stated on paper may, on occasion, be less significant 
than either the strength of the desire to secure those aims or the means available 
to implement them. Thus, though Sweden does not proclaim any economic 
plan she has developed a variety of devices, e.g. the National Budget and the 
Council for Stabilization, which show how seriously the government takes its 
responsibility for the economic wellbeing of the country. Only Professor 
Smithies, by fortunately going somewhat outside his strict terms of reference, 
deals in any detail with the means of implementing governmental policy in 
this field. This is interesting because it links up policy formation with the very 
great variety of government methods and devices, from direct expenditure to 
guarantees for private credit and prices. It indicates how many functions and 
departments of government may be involved in economic policy. The kind 
of devices available, or willing to be accepted by public opinion, have a 
considerable influence on the character of government economic planning. 
Generally speaking the more specific and detailed and the more far-reaching 
the goals of government policy the more powerful must be the powers possessed 
by the government, that is if its goals are to be achieved. There is, for example, 
an important difference between ‘maintaining a high and stable level of 
employment’ and securing the fulfilment of a series of interrelated production 
targets each year. The former may need the use of only such traditional 
controls as those over credit and general banking policy or over government 
expenditure and taxation, whereas the latter may well involve extensive public 
ownership, the power to direct individual factories, control over all investment 
and even some control over the choice of employment. What Professor 
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Smithies calls the relation between goals and instruments raises issues wider 
than the scope of this symposium. It looks, however, to be a fruitful field for 
collaboration between the economist and the political scientist; not to mention 
the sociologist and those eminent in public law. 

The institutional and political characteristics of a country affect the whole 
process of policy formation in that country, including defence and foreign 
policy. What then is the significance of singling out economic and financial 
policy for special consideration? First, defence and foreign affairs are long 
established functions of government. The growth of international organiza- 
tions on the one hand and of new and powerful weapons on the other have 
created new problems and have led, in most countries, to changes in the 
methods whereby governments and parliament handle these matters. These 
changes are well worth separate study. But the functions themselves have not 
been in question and there is therefore less difference in the scope of these 
functions in the different countries than is true of econeic policy and plan- 
ning. Partly for this reason and partly because of its newness the machinery of 
economic planning might be expected to show greater variety as between 
countries. 

Second, important though defence and foreign policy are to the continued 
existence of the State, economic policy touches the citizen more, is likely 
to raise many more points of public controversy and arouse more groups to 
act protectively. Foreign policy is obviously on occasion a subject of contro- 
versy but its broad lines tend to be dominated by factors over which neither 
the government nor the people have much control. Defence policy, involving 
as it usually does nowadays conscription and large public expenditure, also 
affects everybody; still the need for an adequate defence is seldom questioned 
and the execution of policy is largely in the hands of a highly specialist group. 
A country, in short, has more control over its internal economic system than 
over defence and foreign affairs. Even though each country is greatly affected 
by world economic trends there is still considerable scope for national 
independent decisions over a wide range of internal economic matters. 

The effects of government decisions in this sphere are also more quickly 
discernable. A wrong defence or foreign policy may not affect a country 
adversely because other countries may not take advantage of it. But govern- 
ment action in the economic sphere is quickly felt by some group or interest, 
or by the people as a whole. Economic affairs, therefore, are at the core of most 
internal political conflicts: the extent of public ownership, inflation and wage 
policy, redistributive taxation, the desire for a rising standard of living, are 
important political questions in most countries. These characteristics, along 
with the comparative newness of much government action in this field, mean 
that the decision-making process in the sphere of economic policy is likely to 
work less well and is likely to throw a greater continuous strain on the normal 
working of a country’s political system than is the process in the sphere of 
either defence or foreign affairs. It is also likely to be the occasion of much 
organized pressure. 

Third, finance is at the centre of the decision-making process in all countries. 
It has been increasingly recognized in recent years that the annual budget is a 
major instrument of planning and co-ordination, and the reasons are well 
set out in Mr. Trend’s essay. On the taxation side the use of the progressive 
income tax to redistribute income, the imposition of heavier taxes on luxuries 
or on imported articles are familiar devices. Also the use of a budget surplus or 
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deficit as an economic stabiliser is accepted in most circles. On the expenditure 
side the budget is the main place in which all the claims on government 
expenditure are brought together and seen not merely as a whole but in 
relation to each other. Though the proportion of the national income taken 
by government expenditure—a major economic decision in itself—differs 
between countries, in ail a limit is recognized. The competing claims of 
defence and housing, of social security and education, of food subsidies and 
new highways have to be fitted into that limited total. Thus the budget is 
always in danger of becoming the main battleground of conflicting interests, 
in which attention is focused on the detail rather than on the overall pattern 
of spending. In all countries this raises particular problems of the relations 
between the executive and the legislature. 

In passing it is well to notice the important development whereby in most 
countries nowadays the annual budget is supplemented by a statement of 
national income and expenditure, and also by some survey of the national 
economy. In Great Britain, for example, since 1941 government estimates have 
been published shortly before the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his 
budget statement. The first Swedish comprehensive national budget appeared 
in 1948, though less complete studies had been published by the Government 
Economic Research Institute for a few years earlier. In France the National 
Audit and Budget Commission was created in 1953 to draw up a post and 
prospective economic budget. 

So much by way of introduction. Let me now turn to three aspects or 
points of comparison which raise important issues of procedure and organiza- 
tion: (a) the use and abuse of interest (or pressure) groups; (b) the relative 
roles of the executive and the legislature; (c) Minister of Finance, Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Economic Affairs and other co-ordinating devices. 


INTEREST GROUPS 


There can be few decisions made by governments in the sphere of economic 
and financial policy that do not adversely affect some group, whether it be 
an industry, a particular income, occupational or social class, or even some non- 
commercial activity. Even if not affected at the moment, groups may well 
feel that their interests will be affected unless they make their objections 
clear. And there will always be some group or other which desires policy to 
be changed in its interest. Sometimes the groups are well organized, e.g. 
trade unions or trade associations, sometimes less so, e.g. the general body 
of consumers. But whether they are objecting, taking preventive action or 
demanding some concession; whether they are large or small, well or loosely 
organized, undoubtedly these pressure or interest groups are forces to be 
reckoned with. To some extent they will exercise their pressures through the 
normal process of political parties, but in most countries they also operate 
direct on both the executive and the legislature. This is one of the conse- 
quences of the growth of the welfare state and of increased government 
intervention in the economic system. 

These groups must be handled properly. They, or the more general and 
important of them, must be consulted at least as regards the details of govern- 
ment action. This, of course, raises difficult problems for the relations between 
the executive and the legislature. They must be consulted not merely because 
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many of them are too powerful to be disregarded by any government, however 
strongly entrenched, but also because a successful economic policy requires 
their collaboration. Some aims of economic policy can be achieved by govern- 
ment action almost alone, but in many instances, e.g. price and wage policy, 
success depends upon management and trade unions understanding and being 
ready to help the policy to be a success. Moreover consultation is often, 
necessary on technical aspects since industry, finance, etc., will usually have a 
more detailed and better technical knowledge than have ministers or their 
senior civil servants. 

In France and Yugoslavia the constitution provides a body specially elected 
for the purpose of representing industry, trade, etc. In France the Economic 
Council has 169 members of whom 45 are chosen by the trade unions; 49 are 
drawn from commerce and industry and 35 from agriculture. The council 
advises on Bills submitted to it by the National Assembly and may also take up 
matters on its own responsibility. It cannot, of course, be anything like as 
important as the popularly elected National Assembly but it has on occasion 
played an important role and in any case exists as a public forum for the 
discussion of broad economic problems. 

The Council of Producers is one of the two Chambers which make up the 
Federal Assembly in Yugoslavia. It is indirectly elected by local councils of 
producers. Though its jurisdiction is more limited than the popularly elected 
Federal Council, it has much wider powers than the French Economic Council, 
and in some important matters, e.g. approval of the federal economic plan 
and the federal budget, has equal rights with the other House (the Federal 
Council). 

The idea of an economic or social parliament elected according to industry, 
occupation or profession is not new. It was, for example, proposed by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb in 1920 in their book A Constitution for the Socialist Common- 
wealth of Great Britain. The difficulties are equally well known. In part they are 
the difficulties inherent in any system whereby there is an apparent rival to 
the popularly elected assembly which contains the main political leaders. 
There is also the difficulty of deciding which matters should come within the 
jurisdiction of the economic branch of the legislature—in particular, the 
budget which, though central to economic policy, embraces in effect all 
public policy. It would be interesting to study how such a body works in 
Yugoslavia and whether the difficulties arise less in a socialist state. 

Most countries, however, link government with industry, etc., by other 
methods, and even in France and Yugoslavia it is noticeable that other 
methods are in use. Thus in Yugoslavia Professor Djordjevié tells us that the 
organized associations of industry, agriculture, commerce and transport, the 
agricultural co-operatives and the trade unions play a direct part in the 
preparation of the economic plan. France has had her Nathan, Loriot and 
Boissard Committees. Sweden has the important device of the royal 
commission, also found in Great Britain, though not used there as part of 
the process of economic planning. A Swedish royal commission is usually 
composed of civil servants, politicians and representatives of pressure groups. 
The commissions are widely used in the preliminary stages of policy planning 
and several have been important in the economic field, indeed have taken a 
major part in the preparation of long-term economic surveys or programmes. 
Another interesting Swedish device is the so-called Thursday Club, a dinner 
meeting called from time to time by the Minister of Finance to enable leaders 
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of policy within the administration to meet with representatives of industry 
and finance. 

Great Britain has considerably developed the device of the advisory body. 
Most of the ministries concerned with industry have an advisory council 
appointed by the minister and composed of people from the organized groups, 
including trade unions, with which his department has regular dealings. In 
the sphere of economic policy the three most important bodies of this kind are 
the National Production Advisory Council for Industry, the National Joint 
Advisory Council and the Economic Planning Board. Bodies of this kind are 
appointed by the appropriate minister or by the cabinet, and are composed of 
industrial and trade union leaders, including in some instances members of 
the boards of the nationalized industries. They have, however, no executive 
powers and exist to enable ministers to consult with both sides of industry. 
Their proceedings are private and there are no direct dealings with parliament. 

In recent years increased attention has been given to the working of interest 
groups and their place in the political and administrative system. Some of 
the field has now been mapped out by Professor David Truman in his book 
The Governmental Process, first published in 1951. But a very great deal of 
research still remains to be carried out. It is not merely a question of under- 
standing better how government works in practice. The more difficult question 
is to decide how to arrange that the large number of representative groups can 
make an effective contribution to policy formation and execution without 
the government or parliament becoming merely the mouthpiece of whichever 
sectional interest is shouting loudest or is best organized at the time. Here is a 
wide field for further inquiry. 


RELATIVE ROLES OF THE EXECUTIVE AND THE LEGISLATURE 


We have already seen that a major problem in the formation of economic and 
financial policy is the existence of a large number of interest groups bringing 
pressure to bear on ministers and elected representatives. If only for this 
reason a Clear lead from the executive is almost always essential. The legis- 
lature, being larger and more representative of sectional and local interests, 
must inevitably be induced on many occasions to press this or that cause 
without due regard to the national interest seen as a whole. The legislature 
would not be fulfilling one of its main functions if it did not do this, for who 
else can so powerfully express to the government the grievances and desires 
of particular groups of citizens? The executive on the other hand, if properly 
organized, should be able to see things more as a whole. It is indeed driven 
to do this, for example, in the budget. For here many of the pressures and 
claims come together. The claims of those who want more expenditure on 
roads or housing have to be balanced against those who want more on educa- 
tion or social insurance and against those who want lower taxation. 

The executive does not always give a clear lead. Sometimes it may feel that 
this is not its function, or it may be too weak vis-a-vis the legislature. And in 
many instances the lead, though clear, may still not prevent the legislature 
treating the budget as a large number of smallish items, to the detriment of 
discussion of financial policy as a whole. 

In the United States, prior to the establishment of the Bureau of the Budget 
in 1921, each department dealt separately with Congress, which, without 
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much lead from the President, settled both the total amount to be raised and 
how the total was to be distributed among the various functions. Nowadays 
the President presents a unified budget, prepared with the assistance of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a branch of the Executive Office. In a covering message 
he explains to Congress the policy underlying his proposals. Even so, in the 
words of Professor Smithies: ‘The various items of expenditure tend to be 
dealt with separately rather than as parts of a whole’ by Congress. 

The same problem arises in other countries. In the case of the budget it 
is in some part due to the traditional control over the Executive being by 
way of voting the annual expenditure not in total but in detailed items for 
specific functions or purposes. France has in recent years considerably simplified 
her budget and reduced the number of items requiring to be voted separately. 
Even so Mr. Donnedieu de Vabres calls attention to the difficulties which 
arise from the mass of detail and of the need to relieve parliament of the 
interminable discussions of individual items which monopolize it at the 
expense of general policy debates. He admits that this is not an easy problem 
to solve. 

The problem is less evident in the field of general economic policy though 
it must be present. In one respect the difficulty may be greater, for few countries 
have a programme or policy document corresponding to the budget which 
is discussed and approved by the legislature. In Yugoslavia, of course, there is 
an economic plan which is prepared and discussed in many ways like the 
traditional budget. None of the other four countries has a plan in this form and 
what they have they do not treat in this way. 

It is worth noticing that the new constitution of Yugoslavia with its emphasis 
on the principles of gouvernement d’assemblée and decentralization, and with 
its general tendency to leave legislative initiative in the hands of the legislature, 
nevertheless makes an important exception in the case of the federal budget 
and the federal economic plan. These are prepared and introduced by the 
Federal Executive Council. 

One of the most interesting of recent developments is to be found in the 
United States. The Employment Act of 1946 established a Council of Economic 
Advisers to advise the President on the report which he has to submit to 
Congress on the economic situation and any steps needed to maintain stability 
and prosperity. At the same time a joint committee of both houses of Congress 
was set up to consider the President’s economic reports, a main concern of this 
committee being to consider the economic impact of the budget. 

There is one important difference between Great Britain and the other four 
countries in this matter of the relation between the executive and _ the 
legislature. The British parliament does not organize itself into specialist 
committees for dealing with the different fields of government. Sweden, 
for example, has 10 standing joint committees of both Houses dealing with 
foreign affairs, supply, ways and means, banking, agriculture, etc. In the 
United States the congressional committee structure largely parallels the 
division of government functions represented by the different departments. 
France and Yugoslavia also have a highly developed system of parliamentary 
committees. 

There has not yet been a comparative study on any scale or depth of the 
working of the parliamentary committee systems of different countries. 
The British theory is that to divide up the work of the House of Commons 
in this way would on the one hand divert the House from performing its main 
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function, which is the discussion of broad issues of public policy, and on the 
other blur the full and clear responsibility of the government and ministers 
to the House. As both these are desiderata in the sphere of economic and 
financial policy the British theory has, from this point of view, something 
to commend it. On the other hand the existence of a strong system of 
parliamentary committees usually means that the legislature has a much 
greater control of the executive. Is the problem then to find a method whereby 
the legislature can exercise adequate control over the executive without 
getting bogged down in detail and, if so, what is the solution? 


MINISTER OF FINANCE OR MINISTER OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


It would appear that in most countries the increasing responsibility of govern- 
ment in the economic sphere raises the question at some stage of whether the 
Minister of Finance should become the government’s chief economic policy 
minister or whether some new minister should be created for this purpose. 
The Finance Minister has obvious claims to be the leading minister in this 
new sphere because many of his traditional functions are an essential element 
in the success of any economic policy. He is usually the minister who prepares 
the budget and deals with taxation and expenditure; the budget balance is 
an important stabilization and employment policy device; the distribution 
of government expenditure between capital and current and between different 
services is also central to policy and so is the level and forms of taxation. 
Usually also the Finance Minister has some responsibility for the banking 
system and for the government’s dealings with the central bank. He also 
usually deals with the National Debt, with the currency in relation to other 
currencies and with many other crucial economic matters. As a result in 
France, Great Britain, and Sweden he is the key economic minister. In the 
United States the formulation of both economic and budgetary policy is 
united in the hands of the President, but the Secretary of the Treasury still 
retains many important financial powers. Yugoslavia has no Finance Minister 
as such, but in any case the budget and the economic plan are at present 
handled separately by different committees of the Federal Executive Council 
and by different secretariats working under the council. 

There are, on the other hand, two arguments against responsibility for 
general economic policy and planning being added to the traditional functions 
of the Minister of Finance. First, though the budget, currency and credit, etc., 
are very central to a sound economic policy they are by no means the whole of 
it. The functions with regard to industry, agriculture, labour and foreign trade, 
for example, are also extremely important and these are usually handled 
by the ministers with some such titles as industry, agriculture, labour or 
commerce. Sometimes, as in Great Britain, the functions in respect of industry 
are so wide as to require more than one ministry, e.g. for fuel and power, for 
transport, etc. The plans and work of all these ministers must be fitted into 
the country’s broad economic policy. The powers and prestige of the Finance 
Department may put it in a position to give a clear lead and to act as 
a co-ordinator of these other departments, but not without raising delicate 
questions of the relative status of the various departments. Moreover, finance, 
though important, cannot be allowed to dominate economic policy. Though 
its functions are wide the Finance Department has functions which may on 
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occasion give it a purely departmental view. There can be no guarantee 
that such a departmental view, dominated as it may be by financial considera- 
tions, will always be right. Second, being Minister of Finance, even before 
the acceptance by government of a special responsibility for such matters as 
full employment, was nct a light or easy task. Can these great new respon- 
sibilities be added without putting too great a strain on one minister and his 
senior advisers? 

Each of our five countries has had to give thought to this problem; probably 
none is entirely satisfied with the present arrangements. France has developed 
a series of interdepartmental bodies—the General Planning Commission, 
the National Audit and Economic Budget Commission and the Interministerial 
Committee on Questions of European Economic Co-operation, as well as an 
External Investment Committee. Yet Mr. Donnedieu de Vabres tells us that 
there is much discussion of the need to reconstitute a ministry for the national 
economy, to which finance, industry, agriculture, public works and other 
technical departments would be subordinated. 

The spirit of the British system is well stated by Mr. Trend. The constitu- 
tional principles of individual ministerial responsibility and a plural executive 
mean that ‘there can be no economic ‘Dictator’. . . . Nor can there be 
any one department which is responsible for—in the sense that it determines— 
economic policy. This conclusion is, however, qualified by the special position 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury . . . the Treasury has 
become the natural centre for the discussion and formulation of economic 
policy . . . [The Chancellor of the Exchequer] does not. . . work by 
direction or command... his diagnosis of, and prescription for, the 
requirements of the economy at any time must be accepted by other Ministers 
before they can become Government policy . . . the Treasury must, therefore, 
endeavour to take full account of the views of other departments and agencies 
whose interests are concerned. It is these consultations which provide the 
essential foundations of the administrative mechanism of policy-making . . . 
[and] their two most important and characteristic features . . . are a habit 
of discussion and a disposition to seek agreement.’ Here again, however, not 
everybody has been happy with the arrangements and with the paramount 
position of the Treasury. During the economic difficulties of 1947 Mr. Attlee’s 
Labour Government started to experiment with a newly-created Minister 
for Economic Affairs. But when, two months later, for reasons that had 
nothing to do with economic planning, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resigned, the Minister of Economic Affairs succeeded him and continued to 
exercise the co-ordinating functions in the economic field which had been 
attached to the ministry. As aresult the Ministry of Economic Affairs ceased 
to exist. 

Dr. Thorelli tells us that in Sweden also suggestions have been made that 
the work of the Minister of Finance should be divided, separating budgetary 
and fiscal matters from other aspects of economic policy. Indeed Sweden had 
for a brief time a minister charged with responsibility for co-ordinating 
economic policy. The Minister of Finance, however, remains the leading 
minister in this broad field. Co-ordination with the other economic departments 
is secured by a system of formal and informal interdepartmental committees 
and consultations. This has apparently not proved adequate for since 
August 1954, following the report of a royal commission, Sweden has set 
up three new interdepartmental bodies: the Delegation for Inter-Agency 
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Co-operation; the Council on Stabilization and the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Investigation. 

In the United States the situation is dominated by the overwhelming 
position of the President vis-a-vis the political heads of the various departments. 
At first sight the strength and wide range of the presidential authority would 
appear to simplify the problem, for there are no rivals to his leadership in 
this field. But this arrangement must put a tremendous burden on a man who 
already carries the major responsibilities for leadership and co-ordinated 
action in foreign affairs and defence policy. As against this, it should be borne 
in mind that the administration of policy is in the hands of the departments 
and the President is not so likely to be bothered about the day-to-day opera- 
tions of his policies as is the departmental minister. 

The main developments in the machinery for the formation of economic 
and financial policy in the United States has, therefore, been by way of 
strengthening the services and advice available to the President within the 
Executive Office. Professor Smithies describes these developments and in 
doing so deals with the unresolved problem of whether or not advice on the 
different aspects of economic and financial policy should be channelled through 
one senior adviser to the President. In part this is another example of the 
older and wider issue of the place of the technical or professional adviser 
and of the administrator, the specialist and the generalist. In part it shows 
that the organizational problem of relating economic policy to budgetary 
policy and to the other activities of government is not solved merely by placing 
responsibility for all such matters in the hands of the Chief Executive. 

Finally, in Yugoslavia the budget and the economic plan are handled quite 
separately both in the legislature, in the executive council and in the adminis- 
trative secretariats. This system is formally so complete, and with so many 
formal stages in the procedure, that one wonders just how it works in practice. 
Clearly there must be some powerful co-ordinating influences at work, probably 
of an informal character. Even so, Professor Djordjevié points out that changes 
at the administrative level are likely to place the arrangement of both the 
budget and the economic plan in the hands of one secretariat instead of two 
as at present. 

We have insufficient evidence on which to form any judgement of the best 
arrangement. There is obviously great need for the closest co-ordination of 
economic and budgetary policy and of these and the other economic respon- 
sibilities of government. This is a tremendous task in the modern state. Can 
it be handled by the development of the well-tried devices for inter- 
departmental collaboration, both formal and informal, or are new devices, 
€.g. a super Minister for Economic Affairs, needed? These questions deserve 
wider study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A subject as wide as this cannot be covered adequately in such a short space. 
The system and practice of each of these five countries could not be exhaus- 
tively analysed and explained except in several volumes. This introductory 
essay also cannot do more than highlight certain major issues and briefly 
indicate how they are dealt with in the different countries. There are many 
other aspects that could have been mentioned. There is, for example, the 
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question of the period for which the budget and any economic plan or survey 
should be prepared. Is an annual budget any longer satisfactory in modern 
conditions? If not, how can a longer-term budget and plan be fitted into the 
traditional system of parliamentary control of the executive? There is also the 
relation between the highest levels of policy formation and the executive 
departments upon whose understanding the success of much policy will 
depend. Here the quite different attempts of Sweden and Yugoslavia to 
separate policy from administration would repay further consideraticn, 
especially if the results were compared with the traditional British approach. 

What this symposium has shown is that in this field there are a number 
of important matters which should interest the political scientist. Their study 
would be not only a contribution to the development of thesubject, but might 
well be a great help to the more effective functioning of the mechanism of the 


modern state. 


FRANCE 


Jacques DONNEDIEU DE VABRES 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


The object of this study is to give an account of the chief means by which 
the government in France is enabled to work out an economic policy based on a 
general overall picture of the financial, economic and social situation, and to 
describe the essential organs involved in the formulation of the government 
decisions based on this global appreciation. 

An overall picture of this sort is recognized to be essential by the constitution 
of 1946, Article 25 of which provides for a national economic plan, to bring 
about full employment and a rational utilization of material resources. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing sacrosanct about machinery of government in 
the economic sphere. It has grown up by degrees as the urgency of various 
individual problems has become apparent. According to the period or the 
sector concerned, the government has been led to ask parliament to sanction 
new controls or to allow more or less relaxation of those it had at its disposal 
under the laws in force. 

The present organization is the result of a rapid process of growth, over the 
past twenty years, which has brought about profound changes in the govern- 
ment and the civil service. What makes a strictly unified and centralized 
policy at the present time, both necessary and difficult, is the multiplicity of 
the State’s responsibilities and activities; the more numerous, varied and 
scattered its services are, the more coherent its economic policy must be. To 
the old departments set up or reorganized by Napoleon, which played an 
important part in economic life even during the most liberal periods of the 
nineteenth century, have been added in succession all the services set up to 
cope with the crisis of the last ten years before the war, to meet the needs 
created by a war economy and national poverty, and to carry out the new 
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tasks entrusted to the State by the progressive legislation of the Liberation 
period. To make such a vast and complex system work, to prepare the ground 
for decisions of the gravest moment and ensure that they are faithfully carried 
out, those in power need easily handled, adaptable and efficient central 
bodies. 

Though the functions of economic administration have been enlarged, the 
machinery has been decentralized and has become more democratic in pro- 
cedure. The desire to bring the governors closer to the governed, the State 
closer to the citizens, and national undertakings to their staffs, has led to the 
practice of associating elected representatives of the consumers or the workers, 
trade unions and professional bodies, with the running of public services, and 
thus to the creation of innumerable councils and committees to which 
substantial powers are delegated, under the more or less effective supervision 
of the government. The political authority is thus surrounded by a large 
number of independent organizations among which it has to act as a higher 
arbiter. Its authority necessarily depends on its representation of the common 
interests, and, consequently, on its ability to appreciate the full scope of those 
interests. 

The ways in which the government acts differ greatly according to the field 
concerned. In some cases, it exercises direct control over services under its 
immediate authority; in others, it has more or less extensive powers of 
supervision over undertakings for which it is only partially responsible. In 
other cases again, it lays down regulations or institutes systems of financial 
assistance or compensation designed to guide undertakings along the desired 
lines; sometimes it has to use indirect methods of intervention. Certain sectors 
are directly under the government’s control, which is thus responsible not 
only for general planning, but also for the implementation of the plans. This 
is the case of the national road network, telecommunications, and, generally 
speaking, of all services financed by the State budget. But, while the spending 
of public money is a particularly effective form of government action, it is by 
no means the only form, and, like the others, must be based on the guiding 
principles of the economic policy. 

This policy itself, must, wherever possible, be based on a long-term view 
of the situation. Such a view presupposes means of obtaining information 
about the economic and social situation of the country, considered both as an 
entity in itself, and in its relations with other countries; the interpretation of 
this situation and of the prospects it suggests, taking into account both the 
present circumstances and the possibilities of future expansion; and, finally, 
a development plan based on this interpretation, and covering as long a period 
as may reasonably be contemplated. Various bodies play their part in this 
complex task. On the results of their work the government is then able to 
base its decisions, which, in turn, must take into account the annual time- 
table of the agricultural economy and the annual voting of the budget, as 
well as the unpredictable factors of political, economic and social tensions, and 
the repercussions of the world situation. Global planning, in an open and 
partially free economy and under a parliamentary system of government, 
cannot be as cut and dried, as in the closed economy of an authoritarian 
socialist State. 

Ministerial instability in France affects the formulation and the execution 
of economic policy. This instability is liable to deter governments from 
embarking on long-term programmes, since those who assume the responsibi- 
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lities they involve in the initial stages have but little hope of reaping in person 
the political benefits of their success. It also entails frequent readjustment of 
the machinery of government and changes in the distribution of economic 
responsibilities among the various ministries. It seems clear, however, that the 
inevitable breaks in continuity are not so serious as would appear from the 
mere enumeration of ministerial crises. The permanent services of the govern- 
ment departments are a factor making for continuity, and, on the economic 
side, certain members of parliament, such as Mr. René Mayer, Mr. Maurice 
Petsche and Mr. Edgar Faure, have been able to guide government policy 
over fairly long periods. Since 1947, for instance, two long-term plans for 
equipment and modernization have been successfully carried on, and, in 
spite of two ministerial crises, the government was able, between 1953 and 
1955, to implement an 18-month economic and financial programme. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND GOVERNMENTAL BODIES 


Economic policy is under parliamentary control, exercised by the National 
Assembly and the Council of the Republic, the former being the more 
important. Economic and financial debates have a most important place in 
parliamentary proceedings, whether they take the form of full-scale debates 
on the budget or legislation, or of interpellations or questions in the House. 

The Parliamentary Assemblies are assisted in their work by commissions, 
consisting of some of their members, who prepare the ground for their discus- 
sions. Thus, both Houses have a Finance Commission and a Commission for 
Economic Affairs, which have a most important part to play. There is also a 
specialized commission corresponding to each of the technical ministries. It 
is the duty of the Finance Commission, in particular, to study the proposed 
budget submitted by the government. The Assembly then discusses the draft 
adopted by the commission, which appoints a general rapporteur and special 
rapporteurs for each ministry. The other permanent commissions merely 
advise on the budgets for the ministries with which they are specially concerned. 
The Finance Commission is assisted in its work by officials seconded from the 
Ministry of Finance. The members of the Finance Commission have consider- 
able power over the departments as a whole; to the Minister of Finance, its 
president may be alternately, a valued aid or a stern mentor. 

The political importance of the problems of economic organization has 
changed the face of parliamentary debates, in many respects. As parliament 
extends its economic powers, the interests involved organize defensive 
measures inside parliament, and the extension of parliamentary control over 
the administration spurs them on to redoubled efforts. It is true that Article 13 
of the Regulations of the National Assembly prohibits the formation of groups 
for the purpose of what is called ‘the defence of private, local or professional 
interests’, but in fact each political group has its specialists and there are many 
bonds of fellowship based on economic interests. The standard of debating 
may, incidentally, be improved by specialization amongst the members of 
parliament, and technical superiority does not always lie with the government 
and the officials; but the danger of this tendency is that it is liable to lead to 
the sacrifice of the general interest to each specialized consideration in turt, 
preventing members from making the political decisions which should be 
their chief concern, and building up pressure groups within parliament. 
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It is impossible to define with accuracy the respective roles of parliament 
and the government in the formulation of economic policy. Under a 
parliamentary régime, all the problems of financial, economic and social 
organization may be brought up in the House, and as a result of the realistic 
and practical modern conception of human rights, members of parliament 
often represent the most varied group interests vis-d-vis the government. The 
history of the financial side and the nature of the questions raised, explain 
moreover the fact that parliament’s role differs according to the problem 
under discussion—taxation or public expenditure, price control, methods of 
distribution or the reorganization of markets, regulations regarding foreign 
trade or exchange rates. The government has much more freedom of action 
in the last-mentioned sectors, although parliament may always exercise its 
right of criticism subsequently. In this connexion, therefore, only three impor- 
tant remarks will be made. 

Firstly, the annual voting of the budget and the Appropriation Bill constitute 
the main form of parliamentary control over economic and financial policy. 
The constitution provides specifically for this control only in the case of the 
budget, but the discussion of public revenue and expenditure is not confined 
to debate on an official balance-sheet. It covers all forms of assistance to the 
economy that may be included in the budget, with special reference to 
investment, as well as the economic and social aspects of the taxation system. 
Originally introduced as a check on the extravagance of the monarchy, 
parliamentary control of public revenue and expenditure has had the effect 
of steadily increasing government spending. It has made the State budget the 
means not merely of financing the general national services, but also of 
meeting the most varied needs of the population, always provided that they 
find political expression. The budget has thus become such a voluminous 
document, and the voting of it such a long and complicated operation, that 
in fact these constitute, for the members of parliament, a general means of 
supervising government departments and the public contribution to the 
country’s economy rather than an opportunity, for the majority, of defining 
the guiding lines of economic and financial policy. Parliament is, to some 
extent, hampered in the exercise of its prerogatives by the very multiplicity 
of the functions it has taken upon itself. For several years past, attempts have 
accordingly been made to simplify its work by suitable changes in the form 
of the budget. Some people now urge that the budget should be approved for 
several years ahead, with mere adjustments of detail each year. The carrying 
over of the 1955 budget en bloc to 1956, reflects this line of thought. The 
various restrictions placed on parliamentary initiation of expenditure also tend 
to give a balanced distribution of expenditure precedence over individual 
claims. 

Parliament affords legislative safeguards to large numbers of economic 
and social interests, and these safeguards limit the possible scope of government 
action. In order to guide production, see that markets are sound, protect 
certain forms of activity, check, stabilize or maintain prices, the law-maker has 
built up complicated forms of machinery, obliging ministers to take advice 
before reaching decisions, laying down detailed regulations for those decisions, 
and thereby restricting the powers of the government. The sliding scale for 
the minimum wage, rent control, and the controls on cereals and wine are 
particularly obvious examples of this restriction of power. In the same way, 
legislative control of customs duties has recently been strengthened. The 
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extension of State protection does not lessen the traditional distrust of the 
government and the administration, and this is reflected in constant activity 
on the part of the legislative body. 

Such legislative activity, however, is naturally detrimental to the flexibility 
of the system, and this rigidity in its turn arouses criticism. Hence the tendency 
to extend the government’s powers in economic and financial affairs. 
Under the Third Republic, the government was given extraordinary powers, 
enabling it to modify laws in force so that energetic plans could be put into 
operation to meet the needs of the economic and financial situation or of 
national defence. This practice has been revived since 1953, and the govern- 
ments of Mr. Laniel, Mr. Mendés-France and Mr. Edgar Faure have obtained 
extensive powers from parliament in order to pursue a programme of economic 
and financial reorganization. The use of these powers was important from the 
practical point of view and, from the political point of view, was as extensive 
as possible. The legislature reserves the right to amend the enactments made in 
virtue of these powers, and some of them have in fact been subsequently 
amended in this way. As early as 1948, the government was able, in similar 
circumstances, to introduce important fiscal reforms which established the 
present basis both of the proportional tax on revenue and of the progressive 
supertax. On several occasions a new and definitive division of power between 
the legislature and the executive, in the sphere of economic and financial 
organization, has been suggested. But, so far, this new division has come up 
against insuperable obstacles, so that it has seemed wiser to extend the powers 
of the government temporarily, within the limits of a programme fixed by 
parliament. 

Members of parliament are sometimes called upon to take part in the work 
of economic and financial bodies set up to assist the government and the civil 
service. In a sense, such participation is exceptional and at variance with 
the traditional conception of the separation of powers, but it is becoming 
commoner. In many councils, for instance, it is laid down that the chairman 
shall be a member of parliament. Members may also be appointed to lead 
various delegations to international organizations or conferences, as in the 
case of the French delegation to the Brussels Conference, led by Mr. Gaillard, 
and the French representative to the International Monetary Fund, 
Mr. Mendés-France. The latter is likewise chairman of the National Audit 
Commission (Commission des comptes économiques de la nation) set up to 
advise the Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs. 

Parliament is assisted by an economic council provided for under the 
constitution. This body consists of 169 members elected or appointed by 
the great economic and social powers (trade unions, professional organiza- 
tions, etc.). It acts as an adviser both to the government and to the parliamen- 
tary assemblies. In some cases it must be consulted and it may itself take up 
questions which interest its members. It has two weaknesses, however: on the 
onehand, it has no power over the budget or taxation, in spite of their economic 
importance, and, on the other hand, politics must be kept out ofits deliberations. 
This last point was specifically stipulated in a law passed in 1951, and is, 
moreover, an inevitable consequence of the very structure of such bodies. 
The majorities emerging from their deliberations can have very little 
general significance, since, in most cases they depend upon the special 
interests of the various professional groups, and the number of votes allotted 


to each. 
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FORMATION OF ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
POLITICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE BODIES 


Economic policy is decided by the government, though it is worked out and 
implemented by the civil service. The government is composed of the ministers 
and Secretaries of State. It meets as the Council of Ministers (Conseil des 
ministres) presided over by the President of the Republic, or the Cabinet 
Council (Conseil du cabinet), presided over by the Prime Minister (Président 
du conseil). It may also meet in the form of smaller interministerial committees 
to consider certain questions, and, in this case, certain civil servants may take 
part in the discussions. The cabinet secretariat (Secrétariat général du 
gouvernement) prepares the work of these councils and committees and records 
their decisions. 

The various economic services and departments are under the control of a 
certain number of ministers, and the distribution of responsibilities among 
them varies from time to time according to the composition of the government. 
The present structure includes a Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs, 
assisted by two Secretaries of State, a Minister for Industry and Commerce, a 
Minister of Public Works, assisted by a Secretary of State for Civil Aviation 
and a Secretary of State for the Merchant Navy, a Minister of Agriculture, a 
Minister of Reconstruction, Town Planning and Housing, a Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, and a Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. There 
are also economic services 1m various other ministries (the Directorate of 
Economic Affairs in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of 
Overseas France, the economic services of the Interior, etc.). The political 
distribution of portfolios corresponds approximately to the pattern of traditional 
administrative units, and the number of ‘marginal’ services transferred from 
one ministry to another at a change of government is comparatively small. 

Each minister is at the head of a central government department, subdivided 
into directorates and bureaux, which prepares the ground for his decisions and 
sees to their execution. His personal assistants, constituting his Private Office 
(Cabinet), help him in his task. Certain members of the Private Office are civil 
servants, and the Director of the Private Office of the Minister of Finance is 
nearly always a high-ranking official of that department. The civil administra- 
tors of the economic and financial Ministries, who are the senior officials in 
the central government departments, are drawn from the (National School of 
Administration) (Ecole nationale d’administration) and its economic branch, 
where they undergo appropriate training. Most of the ministries have one 
or more inspection services, to supervise services working away from head- 
quarters or to study certain fundamental problems. The oldest and most 
renowned of these are the inspectorates of mines, civil engineering, and finance. 

The central departments are assisted by numerous advisory bodies composed 
of civil servants, or persons outside the administration, whose advice and 
guidance may be of value. Some of these themselves have powers of decision. 
Their sphere of action varies in scope and some are permanent while others 
are temporary. Some of the latter have recently played an important part in 
public affairs, such as the Comité Nathan, set up to examine the causes of 
the disparity between French prices and prices abroad, and the remedies for 
it; the Comité Loriot on fiscal reform, the Comité Boissard on the liberalization 
of trade, and the Comité Maspétiol on the economic and financial relations 
between France and Algeria. The work of these committees serves to indicate 
a line of action to the government and to afford it moral support. There are 
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no hard and fast rules governing their organization, membership or procedure. 
Among the permanent bodies whose legal or moral authority may restrict 
ministerial powers by determining government action, mention may be made 
of the Comité central des prix (Central Prices Board), the Commission 
supérieure des conventions collectives (Collective Bargaining Board), the 
Conseil supérieur des transports (Transport Board) the Conseil national du 
crédit (National Credit Board), etc. 

A large number of bodies outside the administration—public undertakings, 
decentralized institutions, semi-nationalized establishments, etc.—co-operate 
in formulating many of the government’s economic decisions, and _ their 
approval is sometimes necessary to make those decisions valid. The complex 
relations between the Treasury and the Banque de France make it necessary 
for important financial decisions to take the form of agreements, and the 
attitude of the Council of the Bank to the Treasury has a great influence on 
public opinion and on parliament. The control of rail tariffs likewise involves 
an agreement between the French National Railways (SNCF) and _ the 
Ministry of Public Works. Salaries, rates, and investment in public under- 
takings depend partly on the undertakings themselves and partly on the 
government. The latter no doubt has means of winning acceptance for its 
point of view in any case of dispute, but its political position may be weakened 
as a result, whereas the judgement of the experts generally carries a kind of 
moral weight which is bound to have an effect on public opinion. The relative 
independence and stability of decentralized establishments and public under- 
takings enable them, moreover, to give lengthy consideration to the proposals 
they submit to the government, and to choose the most opportune moment 
for presenting them. From this point of view, the government’s authority 
depends essentially on its stability. 

An essential aspect of the government’s business is to keep in close touch 
with trade unions and professional organizations of all kinds, with a view both 
to adapting its decisions to the evolution of public opinion and to ensuring 
that they are effective. This close contact involves associating these organiz- 
ations with the work of numerous administrative councils and committees, 
carrying on direct negotiations with them, and granting them numerous 
hearings. The various bonds existing between several of these organizations 
and the political parties and parliamentary groups give a definite weight to 
their views. These bonds have sometimes, indeed, been thought too close, and 
it has several times been suggested that there should be legal regulations 
governing the status and operations of political parties so that public opinion 
may know exactly what forces may be operative through them. It has not 
yet been possible, however, to reconcile such proposals with the freedom of 
action which these parties require. Although many kinds of machinery has 
been set up in the multifarious sectors, and at the various levels, of the admi- 
nistration, to allow for the representation of special interests, in accordance 
with the requirements of modern democracy, the direct influence of economic 
and social forces on political circles is still important in determining their policy. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL CO-ORDINATION 


The Prime Minister co-ordinates the activities of the economic departments 
as a whole, and is thus called upon to act as arbiter between them. The great 
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number of responsibilities he bears, however, makes it impossible for him 
to deal with any but the most important questions. The Cabinet Secretariat, 
moreover, has no specifically economic organ. It has therefore been suggested 
that it might be advisable to set up a Ministry for the National Economy to be 
responsible for high-level co-ordination. 

Such a ministry was set up, for a few months, in 1936, and revived in 1944 
at the instigation of Mr. Mendés-France. At that time it was given important 
powers over the specialized departments. The minister had direct control 
over such central services as the Directorate of Prices and Economic Controls, 
the Directorate of Planning, the Directorate of Economic Organization and 
State Control, the External Economic Relations Department and the National 
Institute of Statistics. He could also exercise authority over most of the 
economic departments through the Interministerial Economic Committee 
and its general secretariat, as well as by his general powers of co-ordination 
and supervision. 

This experiment was not continued long enough for any final judgement 
to be passed on it. It could prove its value only if it were carried on long 
enough to bring about profound changes in the machinery of government. 
In fact, however, it encountered difficulties from various sources. The most 
important of these were connected with the relations between the Ministry 
for the National Economy and the Ministry of Finance. The particular 
urgency of financial problems—whether relating to the balancing of the 
budget or to the Treasury’s reserves of francs or foreign currency—and the 
re-establishment of parliamentary control, with the resulting political emphasis 
on questions of public revenue and expenditure, were both of them bound to 
strengthen the authority of the Ministry of Finance. The Minister for the 
National Economy, moreover, could not himself solve the most serious 
economic problems, particularly those relating to the respective amounts of 
civil expenditure and the national defence budget, salary and wage levels, 
and the French overseas territories. It was therefore essential for the Prime 
Minister to intervene, and the ministers in charge of the specialized depart- 
ments had, in many cases, as much influence with the head of the government 
as had the Minister for the National Economy. It is not unusual, indeed, for 
the carrying out of plans or the work of administrative management to give 
rise to problems quite as difficult, from the political and parliamentary points 
of view, as those connected with general planning. The logical priorities of 
economic necessity and the political priorities of parliamentary proceedings do 
not necessarily coincide. 

The Minister of Finance himself can exercise some influence to co-ordinate 
the general economy. He exerts it, firstly, by supervising the preparation and 
implementation of the budgets of the public services as a whole, in particular 
the investment budgets. In these matters he has a special responsibility to 
parliament. The control of credit, the money market and foreign exchange, 
introduced by modern legislation, gives him, in addition, powers over the 
economy which are quite as effective as those that other administrations have 
derived from the control of prices or distribution. Moreover, the threefold 
problem of the balancing of the budget, the resources of the Treasury, and 
foreign payments, was so serious and so urgent between 1945 and 1953 that 
the responsibilities it involved for the Minister of Finance gave him prepon- 
derating authority. Though the question of prices and wages may have been 
equally grave, it could not be solved without his support, in a system which 
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makes the State chiefly responsible for employment, not only because of 
the numbers of its own officials, but also on account of the financial assistance 
it affords to public undertakings and social security. 

Circumstances have thus established the preponderant influence of the 
Minister of Finance in the management of the national economy as a whole. 
For this reason, many governments have included a Minister of Finance and 
Economic Affairs, responsible not only for the special duties relating to the 
budget, taxation, the treasury and foreign payments, but also for the services 
of the old Ministry for the National Economy, more or less transformed by 
the return to less authoritarian forms of economic policy. The Minister of 
Finance and Economic Affairs, in such cases, is generally assisted by one or 
more Secretaries of State for the budget, economic affairs, etc. He commands 
the basic instruments of economic action, in the form of taxation policy, credit 
policy and monetary policy, besides the modern controls introduced by 
legislation for a partially planned economy. 

Such a situation would have no serious disadvantages unless the work 
of the Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs, thus constituted, were 
guided by purely financial considerations. But numerous bodies have 
been set up to enable it to make long-term plans for expansion and to take 
its own measures for the co-ordination of the various branches of economic 


activity. 


CENTRAL CO-ORDINATING BODIES 


It should be noted, firstly, that many branches of the Ministry of Finance 
are essentially co-ordinating bodies, and that their normal work consists in 
considering the various claims of the technical ministries and combining them 
into a balanced whole. The first of these is the Budget Department, and the 
aim of the annual budgetary conferences is to work out the total budget to 
be presented to parliament on the basis of the proposals of the various ministers, 
Later, its control of expenditure enables this department to supervise the 
execution of the budget by the spending services, and to ensure that funds are 
laid out in accordance with the estimates. In the same way, the Treasury 
Department has an Investment Committee, bringing together financial and 
technical experts, and the Department of External Finance, a Foreign Invest- 
ments Committee, which provides opportunity for the various services respon- 
sible for this question to express their views. The same might be said of many 
other services, such as the Prices Department or the External Economic 
Relations Department. 

In most of the ministerial departments there are, in addition to the admi- 
nistrative services, other bodies designed to plan and co-ordinate the activities 
of the various directorates and bureaux on a long-term basis. In many cases, 
the existing Secretariats généraux can be helpful in this task. Many ministries 
also have an external or international affairs branch, dealing with relations 
with foreign countries and specialized international agencies or confe- 
rences. 

There are also interministerial bodies with continuing responsibilities for 
co-ordination and overall consideration. Three of them are of particular 
interest: the Commissariat général au plan (General Planning Commission), 
the Commission des comptes et des budgets économiques de la_ nation 
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(National Audit and Economic Budget Commission), and the Comité inter- 
ministériel pour les questions de coopération économique européenne 
(Interministerial Committee on Questions of European Economic 
Co-operation). Their respective tasks are to consider economic and financial 
problems from the three standpoints of long-term planning, global planning 
and international conditions. 

The General Planning Commission was set up in 1946 by General De Gaulle, 
and acquired considerable authority under Mr. Monnet. The first moder- 
nization and equipment plan, set in operation in 1948, thanks to Marshall 
Aid and the financial efforts to which parliament consented under the 
Schuman-Mayer government, brought about recovery in the basic sectors of 
the French economy. The second plan, approved by parliament in 1954, and 
at present being carried out under the guidance of Mr. Hirsch, is continuing 
this effort and turning it towards new sectors. The remarkable results achieved 
are largely due to the methods employed. The Modernization Commissions, 
which have helped to draw up the plans, have been able, in each sector, to 
call upon the services of the most capable and authoritative people, regardless 
of their origin (civil service, private enterprise or trade unions). Each year 
parliament and the government departments endeavour to carry out the 
programmes thus drawn up by providing for their financial requirements, and 
an annual report is issued on the progress of the plan. A plan may, morecver, 
be enlarged during its execution—as was done last year when three new 
programmes for school equipment, housing and the development of atomic 
energy were started. Experience has shown how much moral weight well- 
considered long-term planning carries with public opinion, parliament, and 
the administration. Consent to the essential discipline involved has finally 
been obtained, in spite of some professional doubts and the heavy financial 
burden entailed. 

The National Audit and Economic Budget Commission was set up in 1953 
to advise the Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs. Each year it draws 
up the accounts for all the nation’s economic activities, together with budget 
estimates for the future, in accordance with the latest requirements of economic 
science and thus enables the government to proceed along the most effective 
lines, giving due weight to purely financial or book-keeping considerations. 
The economic research branch of the Ministry of Finance is seeking, year by 
year, to improve the way in which this report is drawn up and presented. It is 
more and more concerned with general considerations, the discussion of 
which enables a valid judgement to be passed on current tendencies and the 
trends of government policy. 

The Interministerial Committee on Questions of European Economic 
Co-operation came into being in 1948, when the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (OEEC) and the Marshall Plan were set up. It is 
responsible for French representation in OEEC, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the American services administering economic aid, and 
various other international organizations. It formulates the French point of 
view, sees that decisions or recommendations adopted by these organizations 
are carried out, and directs negotiations with them. As international organi- 
zations develop their specialized activities still further, it is becoming more 
and more apparent that the work of national experts associated with them 
must be subordinated, at the national level, to the higher aims of general 
economic policy. 
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To judge by the plans for reform at present being proposed in parliament or 
discussed in political and economic circles, attention seems to be concentrated 
on three points in particular. 

One of these is the re-establishment of a Ministry for the National Economy, 
to which finance, industry, agriculture, public works and other technical 
departments would be subordinated. In France, this reform has a symbolic 
significance, emphasizing the importance of a long-term programme for an 
expanding economy. It cannot, however, produce its full effect without a 
corresponding simplification of government machinery in other sectors, 
and unless the cabinet or Council of Ministers becomes a small, policy- 
making body. Even so, it is hardly conceivable that the Secretary of State 
for Finance and the Budget should not be a member of the cabinet in this 
sense; only his presence could save the Minister for the National Economy 
from being more or less exclusively absorbed by his financial responsibilities, 
and ensure that the benefits of the reform would not be lost as a result. 

Revision of the form of the budget and reform of the conduct of budgetary 
debates are also the subject of discussion. Whether the budget be drawn up 
for several years, or whether parliamentary control be limited to the discussion 
of the major appropriations, the goal is the same: to relieve parliament of the 
interminable discussions which take up its time, to the detriment of general 
policy debates, long-term economic planning or legislative reform, and to 
make administrative action more flexible and increase the powers of the 
government. Such a transformation would have substantial practical conse- 
quences. In one sense it would be revolutionary for the annual budget and its 
adoption chapter by chapter and item by item constitute the essential means 
of parliamentary control, but it assumes a high degree of confidence in the 
government on the part of parliament. 

Almost two centuries ago, Adam Smith wrote: ‘The statesman who should 
attempt to direct private people in what manner they ought to employ their 
capitals, would not only load himself with a most unnecessary attention, but 
assume an authority which could safely be trusted, not only to no single person, 
but to no senate or council whatever; and which would nowhere be so dange- 
rous as in the hands of a man who had folly and presumption enough to fancy 
himself fit to exercise it.’ 

Nowadays no one considers that such an attention is unnecessary, nor that 
the risks associated with it should not be taken. It can by no means be said, 
however, that all the problems raised by State economic power are solved 
—problems, firstly, of organization, relating to the structure of the central 
authority, the essential machinery for the delegation of power and the possi- 
bilities of decentralization, or to the representation of special interests and the 
question of links with political bodies; problems, secondly of economic science 
and planning, public relations and education, for there can be ne true demo- 
cracy unless public opinion has a clear idea of the economy, its resources, the 
conditions to which it is subject and its laws. The controlled or guided economy 
of a parliamentary democracy cannot resemble either the scientific economy 
of the Utopias or the hierarchical economy of the dictatorships. Successive 
adjustments can, however, give it an adaptable and efficient form of organiza- 
tion. But the difficulty of managing such an economy, is increased by the fact 
that public opinion, which expects the State to fulfil its wishes in all respects, 
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shows itself, in practice, distrustful of its organs, and thereby further restricts 
their possibilities of action. The weakness and instability of the government 
are serious obstacles to a long-term economic policy. Here, economic problems 
link up with political problems and probably represent one of the major 
aspects of the latter. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


B. St. J. TREND 


The system by which the United Kingdom government determines policy 
rests on the democratic principle of responsible government, which finds 
expression in two important features of the British constitution—ministerial 
responsibility and a plural executive. In terms of the former, the minister in 
charge of a department of government is responsible to parliament for all the 
actions of that department. In terms of the latter, all the policies of each indi- 
vidual minister are backed by the collective authority of the cabinet. These 
principles apply just as much in the field of economic policy, both in its general- 
ities and in its particulars, as in the field of foreign and home affairs. In 
short, a department administers policy made by its minister, and that policy 
is deemed to have the approval of ministers constituting the cabinet, who are 
responsible for defending it, individually and collectively, before parliament, 
and, through parliament, before public opinion. 

In addition to the features of ministerial responsibility and a plural executive, 
one further characteristic of the British system must be noted. The tradition 
of an unwritten constitution, and the habit of adapting procedures to the needs 
of the time, imply a considerable measure of flexibility in the processes whereby 
policy is determined; and this applies particularly strongly to economic affairs, 
where conditions change relatively rapidly. It is, therefore, not possible to 
describe, in detail and with finality, how problems are diagnosed and policy 
is settled. Any description which purported to be of this kind would not only 
do less than justice to the empirical approach which is characteristic of British 
administration, but would also be liable to become quickly out of date. The 
purpose of this article is, therefore, not to analyse a static system of adminis- 
trative machinery, but to illustrate the various techniques which are adopted, 
with differing emphasis from time to time, in the formation and execution of 
economic policy in the United Kingdom. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF BRITISH POLICY 


Since 1944, all political parties in the United Kingdom have accepted the 
responsibility of maintaining full employment, together with the corollary 
—which is of particular importance in the case of an economy heavily depen- 
dent on imports—of a healthy balance of payments. The basic economic 
circumstances in which this aim is pursued—in particular, the degree of 
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technological development and productive power within the economy, and 
the level and pattern of demand at home and overseas—are continually 
changing; and economic policy has to foresee, as far as possible, the impact 
of these changes on such basic variables as prices, incomes, the supply of 
resources, and the balance of payments. 

This necessarily involves a balancing of objectives. For example, a high 
level of monetary demand will stimulate output—the expansion of which is 
a recognized aim of policy; but it will also stimulate, directly and indirectly, 
the demand for imports, and may also reduce the incentive to seek for export 
markets. As a result the balance of payments may deteriorate, the reserves may 
fall, and confidence in sterling may be weakened. If these tendencies were 
allowed to develop too far, the objective of full employment would itself be 
in jeopardy, and it would, therefore, be necessary to restrain the growth of 
demand. 

A further example is the need to establish a balance between the various 
claims on output—i.e. exports, investment, government expenditure, and per- 
sonal consumption. This was the essence of the economic problem which had 
to be faced during the early post-war years, when industry was hampered by 
the destruction and dislocation of the war, overseas supplies were scarce, and 
foreign earnings were low. If, in such circumstances, departments responsible 
for particular objectives of government policy pursued those objectives inde- 
pendently of the interests of other departments, the resultant demand on 
resources might become excessive, and inflationary tendencies, with severe 
effects both on the internal economy and on the balance of payments, might 
develop. In other circumstances, the risks entailed by inadequate co-ordination 
of departmental policies would be different, but might be no less great. The 
objective of economic policy is always, therefore, to effect such harmonization 
of the various interests which government departments represent as will 
contribute most effectively to the maintenance of full employment, the 
balanced expansion of the economy, and the stability of an adequate balance 
of payments. And the administrative machinery involved is devised to this 
end. 


THE ROLE OF THE TREASURY 


The constitutional principles summarized above mean that there can be no 
economic ‘dictator’ in the British system. Nor can there be any one department 
which is responsible for—in the sense that it determines—economic policy. 
This conclusion is, however, qualified by the special position of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
responsible for raising the revenue to cover the costs of collectively agreed 
policies. It is, therefore, by long tradition his right and duty to examine those 
costs, to ensure that their implications are duly considered before the policy 
which determines them is settled, and to satisfy himself, so far as he can, that 
the demand on the country’s resources which they imply is appropriate to the 
current economic circumstances. Thus the Treasury has become the natural 
centre for the discussion and formulation of economic policy. This institutional 
consideration has been strongly reinforced by the acceptance of the modern 
economic principle whereby budgetary and monetary policy, which are the 
particular concern of the Treasury, are of critical importance in influencing 
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economic developments. These indirect instruments of policy may be supple- 
mented by direct controls, but they cannot be wholly replaced by them. The 
Treasury, therefore, provides the natural and most convenient focus for appre- 
ciating the needs of the economy as a whole and adapting the totality of 
economic policy to those needs. Since 1947, when the short-lived Ministry 
of Economic Affairs was combined with the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been responsible to the Cabinet for economic policy in this 
sense, as well as for the more particular elements of monetary and fiscal policy. 
This development has recently been demonstrated and confirmed by the 
incorporation in the Treasury of the Economic Section, i.e. the staff of pro- 
fessional economists who work under the direction of the economic adviser 
to the government. 


THE PROCESS OF CONSULTATION AND CO-ORDINATION 


He does not, however, work by direction or command. In accordance with the 
principle of collective responsibility, his diagnosis of, and prescription for, the 
requirements of the economy at any time must be accepted by other ministers 
before they can become government policy. Each of these ministers has his 
own responsibilities to discharge, and his own contribution to make to the dis- 
cussion of any given problem. The President of the Board of Trade is an- 
swerable to parliament for a wide range of questions affecting the industrial 
and commercial activities of the country, in both their internal and external 
aspects; and his interests are intimately affected by the central financial and 
economic policies of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Minister of Labour 
is concerned with issues of labour relations, wage negotiations, conditions of 
employment, industrial productivity and so forth, all of which can be con- 
siderably affected by the general economic climate which it is the Chancellor’s 
purpose to foster. The Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food is responsible 
for an industry which is of particular importance in a country where some 
50 per cent of food has to be imported; and his policies are, therefore, directly 
relevant to the measures by which the Chancellor seeks to ensure a due ratio 
between exports and imports and a healthy balance of payments. 

Distinct from these great Departments of State are other public bodies, 
such as the Bank of England and the Corporations of the Nationalized Indus- 
tries—the National Coal Board, the Central Electricity Authority, the Airways 
Corporations, etc.—all of whom play an important part in the economic life 
of the country. These bodies are, to a substantial but varying extent, inde- 
pendent of governmental control in their day-to-day operations. But apart 
from the fact that the government has a statutory right to issue directions to 
them on questions of major policy, there is close and continuous consultation 
between them and the departments with which they are respectively most 
closely concerned, and the specialized knowledge and expertise which they 
command in their respective fields constitutes a valuable contribution to the 
functions of central policy-making. 

In the processes which issue in recommendations on economic and financial 
policy, the Treasury must, therefore, endeavour to take full account of the 
views of the other departments and agencies whose interests are concerned. 
It is these consultations which provide the essential foundations of the adminis- 
trative mechanism of policy-making. They take a variety of forms, and the 
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methods by which they operate are flexible and readily adaptable to changes in 
circumstances. But their two most important and most characteristic features, 
neither of which can be reduced to a written code of rules or a prescribed 
manual of procedure, are a habit of discussion and a disposition to seek agree- 
ment. As a result, there is a close and continuous exchange of views between 
officials of different departments about the general balance of needs and 
resources, the application of ministerial policies to the particular problems for 
which they, as officials, are responsible to their ministers, and the considera- 
tions which should guide ministers when fresh policy needs to be framed. By 
this means, the task of ministers—individually and collectively—in taking the 
ultimate decisions of policy is facilitated. As far as possible, interdepartmental 
differences are resolved, and the main issues clarified, before ministers come to 
consider those decisions. 

In this process, technical and administrative considerations are given 
their full weight, neither the one nor the other taking pre-eminence. The 
advice tendered to ministers is, therefore, ‘expert advice’, in the broadest 
sense of the word. It combines the technical expertise of the professional 
economist and statistician with the judgement of the professional administrator, 
The task of the former is to analyse the economic factors which must be taken 
into account in the solution of particular problems, to define the economic 
assumptions which must necessarily be made for the purpose of that solution, 
and to indicate the margin of uncertainty not only in those assumptions 
but also in the deductions drawn from them. The result is not an exact or 
scientific forecast of what will happen; it is rather an appreciation of the 
economic context to which both general policy and individual decisions must 
be related. The professional administrator has a different role. Having taken 
part in the preparation of the technical assessment, he must then endeavour 
to translate it into the language of practical execution, taking full account 
of both the general tenor of governmental policy as a whole and the more 
essentially administrative factors involved in any particular decision or course 
of action. As a result, the advice which he finally tenders to his minister will 
be an amalgam of economic and administrative considerations; it will reflect 
the views and interests of departments other than his own; and it will indicate 
both the range of possible decisions open to ministers and the probable con- 
sequences of adopting any one of these rather than any other. 

The ultimate responsibility, however, is borne by ministers, and the objective 
of the techniques of co-ordination in the field of economic policy is so to deploy 
the economic and administrative expertise of the different departments as to 
give ministers an objective and integrated judgement of the factors on which 
they must base their decisions. This is not centralized economic planning nor 
is it detailed forecasting. It is an empirical and flexible process which can be 
adapted to the problems under review and to the economic and political 
circumstances prevailing. 

What follows illustrates in three fields—the balance of payments, invest- 
ment, and the budget—how these processes of co-ordination operate. 


The Balance of Payments 


The main economic preoccupation of governments in the U.K. since the end 
of the war has been the balance of payments, since the general aim of full 
employment without inflation, which is accepted by all political parties in 
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the U.K., would be jeopardized if the balance of payments moved adversely 
over a long period. The arrangements for supervising this sector of the eco- 
nomy, and for recommending measures to meet the changing character of the 
balance, have altered with alterations in economic and political circumstances. 

Broadly speaking, the period since the war can be divided into two phases, 
which differ mainly in terms of the relative importance attached to direct 
and indirect methods of control. In the earlier post-war years, import controls 
played an important part in regulating demand in relation to the limited 
supply, and in safeguarding the balance of payments; and departments 
—including those which imported on government account, and those which 
advised the Import Licensing Branch of the Board of Trade on the issue of 
licences to private traders—needed to know how much of each commodity 
could be imported, and from what source, in the period ahead. The size 
and distribution of the import programme had, therefore, to be determined 
collectively. This necessarily involved periodical assessments of the probable 
balance of payments of the U.K. For this purpose it was necessary to agree 
interdepartmentally on assumptions of the probable level of demand and 
production within the economy, as well as of the prices of imports and exports. 
Based on these assumptions, estimates of imports, exports and the various 
other items in the balance of payments were made, in terms of volume and 
value; and it was then possible to submit recommendations to ministers on the 
size and nature of the import programme which would be consistent with 
the needs of the economy and the policy of the government. These recommen- 
dations did not prejudge the political implications involved in deciding what 
should be imported. Many of the issues at stake had a substantial political 
content—for example, changes in food rationing and allocations of raw 
materials—and a range of possibilities was suggested to ministers, from which 
they could make their choice. 

As supplies of goods became more plentiful, both the need and the scope 
for direct controls diminished; and the importance of detailed import pro- 
gramming was correspondingly reduced. This second phase was initiated by 
the establishment of departmental foreign exchange quotas, which gave to 
departments and importers a greater degree of flexibility in the choice of 
goods and sources of supply. In order to make possible recommendations on 
the size of quotas, it remained necessary, of course, for the forward prospects of 
the balance of payments to be periodically assessed. 

As condition eased still further, it became possible to dispense with this 
determination of departmental quotas; and the task of keeping the balance 
of payments under review became one mainly of analysis, involving the regular 
examination of the main trends of imports, exports, commodity prices, etc., 
the probable effect of these trends on the balance of payments over a reasonably 
long period ahead, and the resultant movement of the reserves. The result 
forms part of the information available to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his colleagues in their periodic reassessment of economic and financial 
policy as a whole; and it contributes to establish the context within which 
ministers must seek the solution to individual problems—whether they concern 
exchange rate policy, the extent of the U.K.’s contribution to overseas 
development, or the degree of liberalization of imports which the economy 
needs—and can also afford. These problems will affect the policies of individual 
departments in varying degrees; their solution is made easier if they can be 
related to an objective assessment of the probable course of the balance of 
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payments—an assessment in the preparation of which all the departments 
concerned have co-operated, without in any way minimizing or subordinating 
their particular interests, but endeavouring to relate those to the wider needs 
of the economy as a whole. 


Investment 


Another sector of the economy which has to be kept under review is investment, 
Here again a balancing of consideration is involved. Not only might certain 
specific goods—for example steel or timber or machinery—be scarce, and have, 
marginally, to be imported, but since the level of investment is of great impor- 
tance in determining level of incomes, too high a level wouldlead to an excessive 
demand for imports, or divert goods which should be destined for the export 
market. On the other hand, the development of productivity and the future 
output of the economy are determined largely by investment, and the 
encouragement of an optimum level of investment, particularly in the basic 
sectors of the economy, must remain an essential feature of economic policy. 

In the early years after the war, both direct and indirect controls over 
investment were maintained. By means of these controls, investment resources 
—many of which were extremely scarce—were guided into the sectors which, 
according to government policy, most needed them. To determine these 
priorities an investment programme was drawn up, by methods similar to 
those used for import programming. Departments made forecasts of the 
volume of investment which was required in order to fulfil current government 
policy, and these were compared with the resources—financial and physical— 
which were estimated to be available. The general economic climate— 
inflationary or otherwise—had also to be taken into account. The issues were 
presented to ministers, who decided between the various claims, including 
the need for exports, and settled the priorities for the next period. 

As the scope of direct licensing was progressively reduced, it became possible 
to formulate investment policy on more general lines, and to look mainly to 
fiscal and monetary policy to provide whatever degree of incentive or restraint 
was implied by the prevailing economic circumstances. The recommendations 
about the level and pattern of investment which emerge from _ inter- 
deparmental discussions have become, therefore, part of the material used 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in determining the basic framework 
of his budget. 

The control over the methods adopted to finance investment in the private 
sector has been gradually modified on similar lines. The government is assisted 
in this respect by the Capital Issues Committee, an advisory body which is 
responsible for considering all applications for permission (which is required 
by statute) to borrow on the market above a prescribed level. The committee 
operates under directives designed to lay down, from time to time, the priorities 
of investment in accordance with current economic needs. The committee is 
therefore available to reinforce the emphasis of governmental policy in so far 
as it is directed to the discouragement of transactions which, by reason of their 
speculative nature or otherwise, are liable to contribute to inflationary 
tendencies in the economy or to detract from the export effort. 

The methods employed in both the physical and financial spheres have, 
therefore, been adapted to changing circumstances. When physical resources 
were scarce, the means of implementing policy were provided by the controls 
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on building and raw materials; and relatively less emphasis was placed on 
monetary policy. When circumstances changed, the methods changed with 
them. However, the method of determining—as distinct from implementing— 
policy has changed very little throughout; and whatever executive instruments 
may appear to be most appropriate to the needs of a particular moment, the 
direction in which they are turned and the emphasis with which they are 
used remain matters on which the ultimate ministerial decision is assisted by 
the prior discussion, between departments and the Treasury, of the balance 
between the claims of investment and those of other sectors of the economy— 
and, within the field of investment, between the claims of one type of investment 
and those of another. 


The Budget 


The balance of payments and the investment programme constitute two 
examples of the way in which ministers, individually and collectively, receive 
from their officials the diagnosis and the recommended prescription in respect 
of specific economic problems. Each of these illustrates the importance of the 
budget—the importance that is, of fiscal policy in establishing an economic 
climate in which other more particular instruments of economic policy can 
make their most effective contribution to the balanced development of the 
economy. It is therefore essential that the budget itself should be carefully 
adapted to this basic purpose, and that its traditional function—the balancing 
of government expenditure against government revenue—should be 
interpreted in the light of the needs of the economy as a whole. The taxation 
proposals announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer are, of course, 
prepared in the greatest secrecy; but the main direction of economic policy, 
which revenue policy must reinforce, is the subject of much prior analysis in 
the context of the type of interdepartmental discussion described below. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Treasury have three tasks to 
perform in the period prior to the presentation of the budget. First, the cost 
of carrying out government policy, as assessed by the other Departments, is 
examined, Second, an assessment is prepared of the forward prospects of the 
economy as a whole, designed to indicate whether the conventional budget 
should balance, or show a surplus or deficit. Third, a choice is made among 
the various methods of raising the amount of revenue indicated by the general 
economic assessment. These tasks are described in more detail in the following 


paragraphs. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


The three stages do not take place consecutively. Confusion and much waste 
of time would result if departmental estimates were prepared without relation 
to the basic policy suggested by the needs of the whole economy. Therefore, 
before departments start their calculations' of the cost of the policies for 
which their respective ministers are responsible, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer indicates in general terms the economic prospect as he foresees it at the 
time, emphasizing those aspects of government expenditure which need to be 
scrutinized with particular care. With this guidance in mind, each department 
then prepares its estimate in the detailed form prescribed by parliament. 
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These estimates are next examined by the Treasury, with a view to ensuring 
that the forecast cost of the different services provided for is as accurately 
estimated as possible, and that proposals for new services are subject to adequate 
financial criticism before decisions are taken whether they should be included 
in the estimates or not. In carrying out this annual task, the Treasury is 
assisted by the fact that, in accordance with the traditional practice of British 
financial administration, it has, throughout the financial year, the duty 
(without derogating from the responsibility of departments for the financial 
administration of established policies) of supervising the expenditure by 
departments of the money voted by parliament, and of considering proposals 
for new expenditure which departments may put forward at any time during 
the year. It thus acquires a detailed knowledge of the current pattern o 
spending of each department, which helps it to assess the justifications offered 
by departments in defence of forecast variations (particularly upwards) in 
that pattern. Moreover, the Treasury has to be consulted before any policy 
proposal involving expenditure is submitted to the cabinet. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is thus given an opportunity to emphasize the financial 
implications of different policy proposals, and the Treasury is better able to 
discuss the vote for that particular service with the department when the annual 
estimates are subsequently prepared. 

The Civil Estimates are presented to parliament by a representative of the 
Treasury, the provision for defence is announced to parliament by the Minister 
of Defence. Defence constitutes by far the largest and most homogeneous 
single item in the totality of government expenditure. The annual provision 
for defence is, therefore, dealt with separately, and is settled at a single figure 
which is agreed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer with his ministerial 
colleagues in the light of strategic needs on the one hand and of budgetary 
and wider economic considerations on the other hand. It falls to the Minister 
of Defence to allocate this agreed figure between the three fighting services 
and the Ministry of Supply. When this has been done, the departments 
individually submit their draft estimates to the Treasury. In so far as particular 
items in the estimates have not previously received Treasury approval, they 
require such approval before the estimates can be presented by the respective 
ministers. If the Treasury’s detailed examination cannot be completed before 
the estimates have to be presented, provision may be included for an item 
subject to the condition that Treasury approval is obtained before the provision 
is actually spent. This procedure is designed to ensure that the detailed provi- 
sions within the approved total for each service have due regard to the need 
for maximum economy and efficiency. 

To fix both the total of government civil expenditure and the provisions for 
the largest services (such as health, education, housing and agriculture) 
involves a balance between political considerations and budgetary and 
broad economic considerations. And although defence expenditure receives 
rather different treatment, here too the objective is to balance the needs of 
international political and strategic circumstances against the cost—in terms 
of opportunities forgone—to the civilian sector of the economy. At all stages, 
it is open to any minister to refer to the cabinet a decision of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with which he disagrees; and the cabinet’s decision is binding 
on all ministers and all departments. Although, therefore, the Civil Estimates 
are presented to parliament by a representative of the Treasury, and the 
Estimates for the Armed Services by the service ministers, they can properly 
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be regarded, once so presented, as an expression of the will of the government 
as a whole. Should parliament, in the subsequent stages, fail to vote the amount 
indicated in any particular estimate, the government would sustain a defeat 
on its policy in that respect. 

The estimates as presented are examined by parliament in two ways. The 
broad issues of policy which they raise are debated in the House of Commons 
on certain prescribed occasions, when the choice of subject for discussion rests 
with the Opposition. In addition, the House of Commons appoints a committee 
from among its own members, the Select Committee on Estimates, with the 
function of examining the estimates and the form of their presentation and 
reporting what economies consistent with the policy implied by the estimates 
can be effected. This committee is specifically debarred by its terms of reference 
from discussing questions of policy, which are matters for the government 
itself to defend to the whole House of Commons. But it examines departmental 
witnesses on various aspects of financial administration, with particular 
emphasis on organization and management, and makes reports on its 
investigations. These reports require answers, from individual departments on 
matters involving their particular responsibilities and from the Treasury on 
more general issues which affect administrative practice as a whole. Economy 
and efficiency are thus established as one of the main objectives of public 
financial policy. 

It may be convenient to trace, at this point, the rest of the history of the 
annual administration of the public finances. It is a cardinal principle of 
British financial administration that the departmental (as distinct from the 
ministerial) head of each Department of State, who is known as the Accounting 
Officer, is personally responsible for the economical expenditure of the money 
which parliament has voted for the services of his department. He is bound 
to obtain Treasury authority for individual items of expenditure, subject to a 
limited measure of delegated authority; and he will always seek the Treasury’s 
advice on any issue about which he feels doubt. But the final responsibility 
for the propriety of the financial administration of his department remains 
his; and he is required to account annually to Parliament for his discharge of 
this responsibility. For this purpose the House of Commons establishes a 
second committee of its own members—the Public Accounts Committee. The 
committee is assisted by an independent officer,’the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, whose main function is to audit the accounts of each department 
after the close of the financial year, and to draw attention to any irregularities 
of administration or any examples of extravagance and inefficiency which he 
can detect. Thereafter the Public Accounts Committee examine the Accounting 
Officer in person, in the presence of representatives of the Treasury; and 
although, like the Estimates Committee, they are not concerned with issues of 
policy, they review the financial administration of the department in detail 
and comment on any of its aspects which, in their view, imply deficiencies of 
principle or practice. These comments are subsequently considered by the 
Treasury, and are circulated, together with the Treasury’s observations, as 
future guidance for all departments. 

In discharging these duties of day-to-day control and retrospective examina- 
tion of the expenditure of other departments, the Treasury is acting more in 
its traditional capacity of ‘watch-dog of the public purse’, and less in its more 
modern role of co-ordinator of economic policy. Nevertheless the conception 
of economy which it is endeavouring to maintain is in itself a reinforcement 
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of the basic principles of economic policy in a democratic community. To 
ensure that value is obtained for the taxpayer’s money, that waste and extra- 
vagance in the execution of policy are eliminated, and that the public finances 
are managed with integrity and prudence, is an important element in esta- 
blishing that confidence in the administration of the economy without which 
many of the more fundamental objectives of economic policy would fall short 


of fulfilment. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


More or less simultaneously with its scrutiny and supervision of departmental 
estimating, the Treasury addresses itself to its second task, i.e. the preparation 
of as accurate an assessment as possible of the general economic climate in the 
forthcoming financial year, and of the needs and purposes which economic 
policy must endeavour to subserve. Earlier paragraphs have described how the 
balance of payments and the demand for investment are kept under observa- 
tion throughout the year. The same is true of the other indicators of the 
condition of the economy. Material is, therefore, always available for a com- 
prehensive review of the economy whenever this is necessary, particularly at 
a convenient point each year in preparation for the budget. The task of 
making this assessment starts well in advance of the presentation of the budget. 
The methods adopted depend upon the nature of the basic problem at the time. 
In periods of high demand, the most important task is to estimate as closely 
as possible the level which aggregate national output will reach in the following 
year. This, when augmented by the value of expected imports, defines the 
resources which will be available to meet expected exports, investment, 
public expenditure and personal consumption. The necessary assumptions 
about price changes and about the level and distribution of money incomes are 
compared with estimates of the amounts which consumers are likely to wish 
to spend at current rates of taxation; and a cross-check can be provided by a 
comparison of the probable level of investment with the institutional and per- 
sonal savings likely to be made, together with the probable volume of public 
savings (including any budget surplus) on the basis of existing policies. In 
periods when money demand is not excessive, the assessment begins with 
demand. Estimates are made of the probable levels of exports, investment, 
public expenditure and personal consumption, and the sum of these demands 
is compared with the volume and pattern of home output, employment and 
imports, so far as these can be foreseen. 

These national income calculations are necessarily based on certain assump- 
tions, in particular about the trend of economic events in the outside world. 
Their subsequent discussion permits a closer examination of these assumptions, 
as well as a reappraisal of their estimated consequences. Essentially, the whole 
process is an attempt to refine, by successive reviews and cross-checks, the 
earlier approximations to an estimate of the national income, in order that the 
ultimate assessment, from which budgetary policy derives, may reflect as 
accurately as possible both the probable development of economic trends in 
the rest of the world and the likely balance of demand and resources within 
the economy. In the preparation of this assessment the Treasury works in close 
consultation with all the other departments which are mainly concerned with 
the administration of the economy; and it is reinforced by the expert advice 
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of its own economists and by the services of the Central Statistical Office. 
The result is an impartial, objective and agreed survey of the condition of the 
economy and of its forward prospects, indicating the sectors in which fresh 
incentive or restraint needs to be provided. 


THE BUDGETARY BALANCE 


It is with the aid of a survey of this kind that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
turns to the third and final task of budget-making, namely the task of deciding 
the nature and size of the budgetary balance which should be his objective, 
of considering whether any changes in taxation are necessary or desirable, 
and, if they are, of selecting those which are most likely to contribute to the 
achievement of this objective. In setting his budgetary aim, and in judging 
whether the needs of the economy require an approximate balance on the 
conventional budget, or a surplus, or a deficit, he has to take account both 
of the forces which will be at work during the year in ways largely independent 
of his direct control and of the other instruments of policy by which he can 
influence the economy. His final judgement must have regard to the probable 
effect of these instruments outside the immediate budgetary context, parti- 
cularly monetary policy and the structure of interest rates. But his main concern 
is with taxation; and here he and his advisers have to give due weight to a 
number of different considerations. 

Taxation cannot be thought of as being solely revenue-producing. All 
changes in taxation have an economic application, varying from the specific 
impact of a change in the tax on a particular commodity or service, to the 
more general impact of changes in different categories of tax. A change in 
the rate of tax on a particular commodity may affect the output of the industry 
producing that commodity, and therefore employment in that industry; 
or—in the case of taxes on commodities for which demand is relatively in- 
elastic—the effect may be diverted to other commodities. A more general 
change in the level of taxation may affect the total amount of private spending 
and of private saving. The propensity to invest and the incentive to export can 
also be substantially modified by changes in taxation, whether general or 
particular. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s decisions on the pattern of 
revenue in the forthcoming year must therefore be based on the best judgement 
which he can form of the balance of economic factors; and it must take account 
not only of the fiscal considerations which are the particular concern and 
responsibility of the revenue departments (the Board of Customs and Excise 
and the Board of Inland Revenue), but also of the broader needs of the eco- 
nomy as a whole, as they have been defined by the process of analysis and 
review which has been outlined in previous paragraphs. When the budget has 
been approved by the cabinet, its presentation to parliament constitutes the 
most important single act of economic policy which the government must 
perform each year, 


THE THREE WHITE PAPERS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer reveals this policy to a House of Commons 
which is not wholly unprepared for his speech. Three White Papers are 
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published in the weeks preceding the budget—the Economic Survey, the 
National Income White Paper, and the Balance of Payments White Paper. 
The first of these—which incorporates the essentials of the other two—is a 
narrative of the economic events of the preceding calendar year, and an assess- 
ment, in general terms, of the economic prospects of the year ahead. Prepared 
by the Treasury, in consultation with the other departments mainly concerned, 
it is largely based upon the results of the studies into national income and 
expenditure, investment, the balance of payments, world economic develop- 
ments, etc., which have been undertaken in preparation for the budget. It is 
followed, at regular intervals throughout the year, by other publications, 
in which the current state of the economy is analysed and significant new 
tendencies are appraised. These publications, particularly the periodical 
economic reports prepared by the Information Division of the Treasury and 
the statistical information published by the Central Statistical Office and the 
main economic departments, constitute one of the methods by which the 
government endeavour to keep the country abreast of the progressive develop- 
ment of economic policy. They reflect, and contribute to, the growing under- 
standing in the United Kingdom of the importance to a democratic society 
of an informed public opinion, aware of the economic issues at stake and 
capable of evaluating their relative degrees of importance. The process is a 
reciprocal one; and the facts which the government makes available to the 
public are matched by the information which the public, particularly industry, 
supplies to the government, voluntarily and in a spirit of co-operation. As the 
use of direct controls has gradually been discontinued, knowledge of the present 
practice and future intentions of the private sector of the economy has 
become both more important and less easy to obtain. For example, the 
periodical reviews of the balance of payments and the investment programme, 
described in earlier paragraphs, are considerably affected by the movement 
of stocks of commodities and by the forward plans of industry, in terms 
both of constructional building and of orders for plant and machinery. 
Information of this kind is now regularly supplied by industry, in response 
to requests from the departments concerned, and the techniques by which 
it is collected, examined and collated with earlier returns are progressively 
improved. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY AND THE TRADE UNIONS 


Further evidence of the co-operation between the government and industry 
in establishing a common fund of knowledge and experience is provided by the 
various consultative and advisory bodies on which the government exchanges 
views with representatives of both sides of industry. The most important of 
these bodies are the National Production Advisory Council for Industry, the 
National Joint Advisory Council, and the Economic Planning Board. The first 
two are concerned mainly with problems of production and industrial relations 
respectively, and are designed to enable the government and both sides of 
industry to discuss current problems of joint concern. The Economic Planning 
Board, which also consists of representatives of both sides of industry and of 
the government departments mainly concerned with economic affairs, enables 
industry to discuss intimately, at a high level, problems of economic policy 
at the formative stage. 
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CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this article has been to describe the methods by which economic 
planning and management are effected in the United Kingdom. Much detail 
has necessarily had to be omitted; and even the broad principles involved are 
not easily summarized in the case of an economy which relies less on system 
and methodology than on an empirical approach to economic problems 
and a habit of co-operation between all the parties concerned. It is possible to 
criticize the absence of a detailed and comprehensive blueprint of development 
for the economy as a whole; the lack of a single unified ‘general staff’, equipped 
and empowered to prescribe, with final authority, the lines on which such a 
blueprint should be carried into effect; and the instinctive tendency to adapt 
existing and traditional methods of procedure to new demands by adminis- 
trative innovation. There may be force in these criticisms; and although opi- 
nions will vary, certainly nobody would claim that the method of economic 
planning adopted in the United Kingdom is perfect. But it has grown organi- 
cally from earlier and more limited techniques of public administration; it 
reflects faithfully both the temperament of the British people and the funda- 
mental features of the British constitution; and its strength lies, as does the 
strength of the constitution itself, in an apportionment of responsibilities 
which operates not by opposing sectional interests but by harmonizing comple- 
mentary functions. 
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SWEDEN 


Hans THORELLI 


INTRODUCTION 


The emphasis of this paper is on planning and decision-making with regard 
to national policy. Management in the sense of applied administration and 
arrangements for audit and other forms of control will be dealt with more in 
passing. Co-ordination, on the other hand, while in a sense related to control 
is also closely tied up with planning, especially planning of the overall type, 
and hence will be given some attention as we go along. 

As everyone knows, planning is an over-abused concept. To make sense, 
any organized activity must include a strong element of planning. In tradi- 
tional administrative theory planning in this sense is usually thought of as 
preceding the formulation of policy. On the other hand, one need only stop 
for a moment to consider the Soviet Gosplan to realize that ‘plan’ here really 
stands for what is the ultimate concoction of overall governmental policy. 
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The observer looks in vain for such a unified plan in Sweden. If ‘planned 
economy’ and ‘welfare state’ were in any sense absolute concepts, Sweden 
is probably closer to the ideal of the welfare state than to that of planned 
economy. Forecasting, of course, is a different matter. We shall find in 
connexion with the discussion of the national budget that this instrument 
is being used to a growing extent in Swedish public administration. 

In discussing overall planning it is only natural to focus attention on financial 
and economic policy. The latter half of the paper is concerned primarily 
with this field, even though centralized planning of economic policy exists 
only to a limited extent. This fact, incidentally, deserves emphasis, as friends 
of Sweden abroad often have misconceptions on this point. But even from a 
purely Swedish point of view these problems merit special attention, as some 
of the machinery established only in the last year or two might conceivably 
take on considerable significance in an era of more determined planned- 
economy policies. 

The key to overall planning, co-ordination and management of public 
policy is the executive. The body of the paper will therefore be devoted to 
that branch of government, but some attention will also be given to agencies 
more or less independent cf it, such as the Bank of Sweden and to various 
pressure groups. First, however, a few lines of background information must 
be given on executive-legislative relationships. 


EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The Instrument of Government of 1809—after numerous changes still one 
of the four so-called fundamental laws that make up the Swedish constitution’, 
was written under the influence of the separation of powers doctrine, at least 
insofar as it presupposed the continued existence of a rather clearcut dualism 
between the executive and the legislature. The members of the Council of 
State (hereinafter the cabinet) were assumed to be the personal appointees 
of the King in a very real sense. It was further assumed that the King, after 
discussing state business on hand with his ministers, was to make his own 
decisions in council. Ministers retained the right—or obligation—to file 
their political—or legal—objections to the decisions taken; the minutes of 
the council meetings were thereafter subject to the political and legal review 
of the legislature (hereinafter the Riksdag). The latter organ could petition 
the King to remove an undesirable minister, and it cculd also take to a special 
court ministers not defending the law in cases where the King-in-Council 
might make decisions contrary to law. 

Practice has never fully conformed to the particulars of this scheme. The 
divergence between current practice and constitutional theory has become 
especially apparent with the emergence of parliamentary democracy during 
the last fifty years. While details may differ widely, the role of the monarch 
of Sweden in recent decades has been strikingly similar to that of Great 
Britain. In Sweden, as in Britain, too, cabinets as well as individual ministers 
nowadays base their position primarily on the confidence or at least the 


1. The Constitution of Sweden, Translated by Sarah V. Thorelli. (Documents published by the Royal Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, New Series II: 4, 1954.) The other three constitutional laws are the Riksdag Act, the Act of 
Succession and the Freedom of the Press Act. 
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tolerance of the parliament. It may be said that whenever this confidence 
exists the constitutional presupposition that the ministers enjoy the confidence 
of the monarch is fulfilled. During parliamentary party rule the question of 
confidence concerns the entire cabinet more often than it affects individual 
ministers, 

To get a proper perspective of the state and possibilities of overall and 
long-term planning and administration in Sweden it should be taken into 
account that, with the exception of the wartime years of national government, 
the political scene has been dominated by the Social Democratic party during 
the last twenty-odd years. True, during the last few years of this period, as 
well as some of the first, the Socialists found it expedient to give a share of the 
cabinet posts to the Farmers’ party, but this should hardly have placed a 
damper on such efforts of overall planning as have been—or might have 
been made. Clearly, it should be to the advantage of continuity in planning 
and the general governmental processes that the party in power has been 
under no obligation to go to the country in elections to the lower house, except 
at the four-year intervals prescribed by the Riksdag Act. Furthermore, it is 
probably correct to say that on the whole, and especially in the short run, 
the two principal parties of the opposition, the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
have been ready to co-operate with the party in power to a remarkable 
extent. 

As will be clearer as we go along, the Riksdag as an institution often plays 
a relatively modest role in the active formulation of overall policy in the 
Swedish system of parliamentary government. (That the Riksdag’s co-opera- 
tion is needed before any policy can be embodied in /aw is a matter of course.) 
Hence it has been deemed superfluous in the present context to go into much 
detail with regard to parliamentary organization and procedure. 

Sweden has a bicameral system. The two houses have equal powers. 
The upper house has 150 members indirectly elected for eight years; the terms 
are staggered. The lower house has 230 members directly elected for four 
years. Only in cases where the Instrument of Government provides for an 
aggregate vote of all Riksdag members to be taken to overcome disagreement 
between the houses will the lower house have a certain advantage over the 
upper owing to its larger numbers. Actually, however, there is surprisingly 
little friction between the houses. In part this may be owing to the fact that 
bills reported are considered simultaneously by the houses, and to the joint 
committee system. Every now and then there is a flare-up of debate concerning 
the advisability of a unicameral system. 

The plenary sessions in the two houses are in large part devoted to political 
declarations and polemics, aimed at the press and the voters rather than at 
solving knotty policy problems. Of special interest here is only the so-called 
remissdebatt, which precedes reference to committee of the government’s 
annual budget proposal at the beginning of the Riksdag annual session. This 
is the occasion for a general political debate which usually takes at least two 
days and may span over the entire field of central governmental policy. 

Most of the preparatory work prior to enactment of any proposal introduced 
into the Riksdag is done by the joint standing committees. These ten commit- 
tees are as follows: foreign affairs, constitution, supply, ways and means, 
banking, agriculture, three committees on laws, and one on miscellaneous 
affairs. Each house elects members in equal number to these committees 
which are usually fairly small and manageable. Proportional representation 
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is observed. Committee members tend to be re-elected year after year, which 
is held to make for continuity and expertise. As years go by, however, a 
member will generally ‘demand “‘promotion”’ from one committee to another 
which is considered more important’.! 

Most appropriation matters are considered by the Committee on Supply 
which is the most powerful committee in the Riksdag, but some are referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and the Committee on Banking. The latter 
committee reports on appropriations for the Riksdag and the administrative 
agencies directly controlled by it, mainly the Bank of Sweden and the National 
Debt Office. (The committee also deals with bank legislation and questions 
pertaining to the general structure and organization of the economy.) Most 
questions concerning taxation and other sources of governmental income go to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Committees work behind closed doors, and public hearings are not held. 
Background material is furnished in government bills, and additional infor- 
mation may usually be obtained from administrative sources. It is characteristic 
of the Swedish system of dualism, however, that requests for information 
from administrative officials or agencies, in principle, must be communicated 
by way of the cabinet. On the other hand, except in the case of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, cabinet members are not permitted to be present at the 
deliberations of any committee. While generally of conclusive importance 
to the decisions of the Riksdag, the work of the committees as a rule is limited 
to reporting on the questions actually referred to them. Only the Committees 
on the Constitution, Ways and Means, and Banking have the right to initiate 
new bills pertaining to certain types of subject matter. Of these, the 
independent right of initiative of the Banking Committee is limited to rules 
and regulations concerning the administrative agencies directly controlled 
by the Riksdag, while the Committee on Ways and Means has the broadest 
authority, cf. Article 40 of the Riksdag Act, to ‘recommend such measures 
relating to matters of taxation as it considers just, reasonable and useful’. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH: GENERAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 


To acquire a proper understanding of the organization and functioning of 
the executive branch in Sweden it is almost necessary to start out from the 
rather unique type of dualism that exists within that branch itself. This is the 
dualism between the cabinet and its ministries and most other administrative 
agencies, henceforth labelled collectively the Central Administrative Boards 
(CABs). This dualism manifests itself primarily in an unusual degree of 
independence of the CABs in relation to the ministries, which in most other 
countries would be expected to exercise rather close supervision over the 
boards. In view of their independence the CABs have sometimes even been 
referred to as a fourth branch of government. A cabinet member head of a 
ministry has very limited authority (at least formally) to issue regulations or 
orders governing the work of the CABs clustered around his ministry. In 
principle, only the King-in-Council, i.e., the cabinet collectively, has such 
authority in relation to the boards. The qualifications to which these rules 


1. Nils Andrén. The Government of Sweden, 1955, p. 66. 
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have become subject in modern practice will be touched upon later. This 
system of administrative dualism has strong historical roots and for the last 
century it has represented an unusually clearcut example of the attempt to 
separate executive policy-making from routine administration. Presumably 
one of the underlying assumptions is that little policy-making of importance 
occurs in the course of routine administration or, at least, that the loyalty 
of civil servants in the CABs to whatever government is in power is great 
enough to make sure that the boards will project governmental policy in the 
‘right’ direction whenever doubtful cases arise. 


THE MINISTRIES 


The Swedish cabinet at the present time has 16 members. Of these 11 ministers 
are heads of ministries. Of the five ministers without portfolio one is the 
Prime Minister. Other ministers without portfolio may act as deputies in 
charge of specific matters in one or several ministries, or they may serve ina 
general consultative capacity. According to the Instrument of Government 
at least two of the ministers without portfolio shall have been civil servants, 
implying the need for administrative experts even in top policy formation. 

The Ministry of Finance, according to the Order-in-Council distributing 
governmental business between the ministries, primarily handles matters 
concerning ‘the general outlines of public financial and monetary policy, the 
budget and the general administration and accounting of public funds,’ the 
tax system (and, hence, alcoholic beverages and the state tobacco monopoly), 
the banking and stock exchange system, the mint, the customs system, certain 
matters concerning local government finances and, finally, certain public 
enterprises and governmental property. The ministry has three divisions: 
that of the under secretary, that of the permanent secretary and the legal 
division. In addition there is a separate registrar’s office. 

The division of the under-secretary (frequently a career politician) handles 
all budget and appropriation matters and other business relating to current 
economic policy. The drafting of legislation dealing with matters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the ministry is handled by the legal division. That division also 
has the responsibility of preparatory investigations in such matters unless 
handled by the division of the under-secretary, and of the preparation and 
application of tax agreements with foreign nations. All other questions of 
application of law with which the ministry is concerned are attended to by the 
division of the permanent secretary. 

The division of the permanent secretary, invariably a career civil servant, 
is composed of three bureaux. The administrative bureau deals with numerous 
matters concerning the application of laws and regulations on customs, alco- 
holic beverages, certain centralized statistical services and the population 
registration system, the banking and mortgage system, the mint, etc. Some 
of these matters come to the ministry on appeal to the King-in-Council from 
the decisions of CABs, while others appear in the form of applications for 
exemption from customs and other legislation in certain instances. The 
bureau also handles personnel matters within the ministry. 

The administrative bureau further deals with a great many appointments 
of officials in the CABs attached to the ministry. All appointments relating 
to positions above a certain salary level are subject to ministerial clearance. 
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In fact, most career officials are formally appointed by the King-in-Council. 
The under-secretary himself may prepare the appointment of the topflight 
officials of the CABs. 

The local government bureau handles such matters relating to local govern- 
ment finance as require central government approval, e.g., the taking or 
granting of loans, setting aside and drawing on certain long-term funds and 
the distribution of certain state funds to alleviate the pressure of local govern- 
ment taxation in certain communities. The Supreme Administrative Court 
bureau handles the preparation of cases on appeal to that court, relating to 
customs, taxation and the like. Perhaps there is no need to emphasize that its 
volume of business is considerable. 

The relative smallness of the ministries in Sweden is illustrated by the fact 
that the total staff of the Ministry of Finance is only about 120 persons.! Of 
university-trained officers there are at present nine in the division of the under- 
secretary and five in the National Budget Bureau administratively belonging 
to that division, 39 in the division of the permanent secretary (of these 29 in the 
Supreme Administrative Court bureau) and five in the legal division. Not taking 
into account the Ministry of Foreign Affairs with its rather special organization, 
the total personnel of the ministries amounts to somewhat less than 550 sala- 
ried employees. By comparison, the total number of government employees 
is approximately 300,000, some 215,000 of whom are salaried employees.” 


KING-IN-COUNCIL, CABINET AND INTRA=MINISTERIAL SESSIONS 


The Instrument of Government presupposes that all matters arising in the 
course of governing are actually decided by the King-in-Council on the basis 
of a full discussion among all members of the cabinet. Never quite conforming 
to this theory, practice as a matter of fact has evolved further away from it. 
The King-in-Council remains an institution of utmost formal and constitu- 
tional significance, but more and more the investigatory and the political 
preparations and, more recently, even the actual decision-making has been 
given over to other organs. Nowadays, the weekly session of the King-in- 
Council frequently lasts less than an hour, in which time the council may well 
‘decide’ more than one thousand matters on the agenda. In effect, the council 
serves much as a rubber-stamp and registrar of executive decisions. During the 
last half century this development has also been accompanied by an unmista- 
kable trend toward greater responsibility of individual ministers at the cost 
of the cabinet as a body, even though Sweden still has much less of ministerial 
government than is customary in other Western European countries. 
Nowadays, general cabinet meetings—presided over by the Prime Minis- 
ter—take place once, or at times twice, a week. According to Heckscher, 
matters customarily referred to such meetings during the wartime coalition 
period included foreign policy, all major legislative proposals, all taxation 
matters, the commentary of the Minister of Finance submitted with the annual 
budget, other budget matters only in cases where disagreement between the 
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Even then some 20 of these employées belong to the telephone exchange and central messenger services com- 
mon to all executive offices of the government; these services are supervised by the administrative bureau of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

. Thure Lindh. ‘I statens tjanst anstalld personal’, 4 Statistisk Tidskrift, 1955, pp. 342-85. Including its 
Overseas organization the Ministry of Foreign Affairs alone employs about 1,000 persons, 
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Ministry of Finance and the specialized ministries could be resolved in no 
other way, important appointments (such as county governors, directors. 
general of CABs, generals, bishops) and other matters of common principal 
importance to all or several ministries whenever the minister was hesitant 
or the outbreak of a political storm seemed imminent.! 

The need for co-ordination and a reasonably common approach to the issues 
of public policy at the top level is also evidenced by the informal gatherings 
at luncheon or coffee of most ministers, meetings which apparently occur 
almost daily. 

Quantitatively, an increasing and probably already preponderant part of 
current governmental business is considered and, for all practical purposes, 
even decided at the frequent intraministerial sessions by each minister and some 
or all of his closest associates. Officers of the ministry present the matters 
on the agenda and will presumably indicate the solution that seems to them 
most appropriate; the ultimate decision rests in the hands of the minister, 
Formerly a minister without portfolio attended most of these sessions in a 
consultative or, sometimes, co-ordinative capacity. Nowadays the rule is rather 
that such a minister is called upon only with regard to knotty problems of 
law and similar intricate matters. On the whole there has been a tendency 
in recent times to assign to one or several of the ministers without portfolio 
fairly independent jurisdiction over certain classes of ministerial matters. 
Such ministers may have little opportunity to serve as consultants in minis- 
tries other than that (or those) from which they have taken over specific 
responsibilities. 

Not infrequently matters of public policy brought before the King-in- 
Council have been the object of mutual preparation and consideration by 
several ministry heads. This interplay may vary from an informal telephone 
call to an elaborate joint session of the ministers concerned and their top 
assistants. The most important variety of such co-operative arrangements 
occurs as part of the budgetary process and will be most conveniently dealt 
with in the section on fiscal and budgetary procedures. 

The minutes of the sessions of the King-in-Council recording all executive 
decisions, still provide the basis of general Riksdag control through the scrutiny 
by the Committee on the Constitution. Furthermore, the sessions of the council 
perform a clearing-house function of considerable import. A minister may 
request postponement of the consideration of a matter which is of special 
interest to him and on which he has not been consulted by the colleague in 


charge. 


THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS 


The CABs (among which, for present purposes, a few instances of state busines 
enterprise may be included) offer a somewhat bewildering variety of size and 
type of organization. Typically, the head of a CAB is a director-general. 
He and his bureau chi-fs constitute the ‘board’ of the agency, but actually 
the old collegiate tradition has had to give way very largely to unilateral 
decision-making on the part of the agency head, with the bureau chief 
retaining the right to record dissenting opinions. 


x. Gunnar Heckscher. ‘ Konselj och statsradsberedning’, 51 Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, 1948, pp. 305-15, 309. 
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The CABs are entrusted with the day-to-day enforcement of statutes and 
decrees and other expressions of public policy; individual ministers are not 
supposed to meddle in these activities. In principle, administrative agencies. 
are subservient to the King-in-Council rather than to the ministries, to which 
they look for guidance with regard to certain questions of personnel policy 
and internal organization and for assistance in the competitive scramble 
with other agencies to obtain a suitable slice of the budget. This relationship 
of relative independence works both ways. The CABs are supposed to be the 
trusted advisers of their ministers and to serve ministers as investigating and 
fact-finding bodies. But when there is not sufficient accord between a minister 
and the director-general of one of his CABs the minister may well disregard 
the advice of the board. In fact, with the growth of parliamentary government 
it has become customary to appoint royal commissions under the direct control 
of ministers to conduct most investigations of politically sensitive problems. 

Under parliamentary rule the government is held responsible for almost 
anything that is done in the public service. ‘But as ministries are not adminis- 
trative agencies this responsibility may become a great burden unless the 
government finds some means of limiting the freedom of the autonomous 
administrative agencies’. Thus, especially during periods when the govern- 
ment feels that the spirit of administration in the CABs is not in keeping with 
the times, the discretionary powers of the agencies may be drastically limited 
by very detailed enforcement provisions or by reserving to the government in 
its corporate capacity the right to decide all questions of principle. But the 
most powerful factor keeping the autonomy of the CABs within bounds 
emanates from ‘the power of the purse’. In many respects the agencies are 
dependent on ministers for funds, and, furthermore, if a minister distrusts 
one of his agency heads, he may have the cabinet provide for meticulously 
detailed regulations as to the disposal of the agency’s funds. On the whole, 
therefore, while the tradition of administrative dualism is outwardly respected 
everywhere among ministers and agency heads, and while it is still true that 
the distinction—in many respects artificial as it undoubtedly is—between 
routine administration and executive policy-making is more characteristic 
of public administration in Sweden than in most other countries, the fact 
remains that, especially during the last fifty years, there has been a gradual 
rapprochement which has not failed to leave its marks on the position of the 
CABs. 

In this context we may mention three other characteristics of Swedish 
administration which are more or less unusual. According to the provisions 
of the constitutional law on the freedom of the press and publicity, all official 
documents not explicitly exempted by law are accessible to the public. In 
principle, any citizen may walk into any public office and demand to see the 
files on any matter in which he is interested. While there will always be diffi- 
cult borderline cases it is customarily believed that this principle has not been 
seriously watered down even during the strains of rapidly expanding govern- 
mental activity in recent decades. Secondly, the rules of the Instrument of 
Government and subsidiary legislation provide for security of tenure in all 
but fairly narrowly specified instances. This security extends to all except the 
highest officials in the ministries, and even though heads of CABs may nomi- 
nally be removed at the will of the cabinet such removals are quite rare. And 


1. Heckscher. English summary of Swedish Public Administration at Work, p. 16. 
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although the political views of an official may not always be irrelevant to his 
possibilities of advancing rapidly in a career—especially in the ministries—it 
is still probable that a majority of public officials are not Social Democrats 
even though that party has held a dominant position in Swedish politics for 
well over twenty years. Thirdly, there are no general provisions in Sweden 
against public officials taking part in political life, and a surprising number of 
them are actually engaged in politics as members of the Riksdag or otherwise, 
Undoubtedly this helps to narrow the gap between politics and administration. 
Only in comparatively rare instances has this practice given rise to questions 
of ethics. Thus some eyebrows were raised when a bureau chief in the Price 
Control Board went on a stumping odyssey to propagandize the merits of 
extended price control at a time when such extension was a hot political 


issue. 


PREPARATION OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Once the question of legislation in a particular field has been raised either 
within the executive branch or by the Riksdag, the government will frequently 
appoint a royal commission to investigate the matter and submit proposals, 
While the composition of these commissions varies, it is customary to find 
among their members representatives of the CABs concerned with the problem, 
politicians and representatives of pressure groups. The politicians are frequently 
members of the Riksdag. Sometimes they are also affiliated with pressure 
groups. Independent experts often are also appointed to these commissions, 
and when this is not the case such experts are regularly consulted. Occasionally 
experts constitute the sole membership. Public hearings are only conducted in 
exceptional cases. Career officials frequently find secretaryship on an important 
royal commission an effective springboard. By tradition the commission has 
to make a serious attempt to reach an unanimous report, and the urge to 
compromise is reflected by a tendency toward very thorough but also very 
protracted discussions. 

The commission reports to the government which always sends out the report 
for comments by administrative agencies as well as by a fair number of private 
institutions and pressure groups interested in the matter. Only then will the 
ministry concerned draw up the final proposal for legislation. In the form 
approved by the King-in-Council, the government will submit the bill to the 
Riksdag. By this time passage of the bill may often be a rather formal 
matter. 

Thus, pressure groups (a term whose usage organization-minded Swedes 
would like to restrict to American politics) like management and labour 
organizations, trade associations, temperance leagues and pensioners’ groups 
play an important part in the shaping of legislative proposals. Indeed, in the 
last few years the cry has even been raised that by separate negotiations with 
such groups the government on several occasions has presented the Riksdag 
with a fait accompli rather than a legislative proposal. To what extent this is 
true, and whether this is a development for better or worse is a highly topical 
subject of discussion among those interested in public affairs. The problem is 
in need of investigation by political scientists. Further a number of Riksdag 
members are more or less closely affiliated with the trade unions and other 
pressure groups. 
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EFFECTIVENESS AND USE OF OVERALL PLANNING MACHINERY 


Two questions arise at this stage. First, to what extent the present machinery 
for handling executive business lends itself to overall planning in a more far- 
reaching sense of that word and, secondly, to what extent it is in fact utilized 
for such purposes. As to the first question, the general cabinet meeting is a 
natural focus of such activities and such sessions are held regularly and without 
any hampering formalities. The formal aspect of decision-making is performed 
by the King-in-Council, and the consideration of minor issues of policy is 
delegated to the several ministries. The internal organization of ministries, 
isolating matters of high policy from all others, would also seem to be conducive 
to efficient planning work. It is true that CABs are apt to emphasize their 
semi-autonomy, a fact which might to some extent make overall planning and 
co-ordination more difficult. On the other hand, these agencies are required 
by the constitution to render all sorts of advice and investigatory assistance 
—a fact of which they are well aware. And they do relieve ministers of the 
burden of routine administration. Further, the cabinet may call royal commis- 
sions for special investigations any time. Increasingly the cabinet has also 
felt free to carry out direct negotiations and even enter into formal agreements 
with powerful pressure groups, thereby in effect placing great bodies of the 
citizenry and substantial areas of the economy under varying degrees of 
restraint. Last but not least, the Riksdag has become increasingly accustomed 
to having most of its work actually, if not formally, piloted by the government. 
The conclusion seems legitimate that there is ample institutional leeway 
for overall planning and co-ordination activities on the part of the execu- 
tive. 

As to the second question there exists no formal general plan spanning over 
the range of public policy. And if an informal overall plan does exist in the 
minds of cabinet members collectively, or the Prime Minister individually, 
it is certainly skilfully hidden from the eyes of the general public. This is all 
the more noteworthy as the Social Democrats are the professed friends of the 
planned society and have had ample opportunity to demonstrate their ideas 
during the two decades they have dominated the political scene. True, in 
1944 the party intelligentsia prepared a postwar programme which in many 
respects might be characterized as an overall plan. However, the programme 
did not include any set timetable; it was never formally adopted as govern- 
mental policy; and while major parts have been carried out others will 
probably be abandoned. 

Large-scale and long-term planning has, however, been applied to several 
isolated but important strands of public policy. The whole field of national 
defence, for example, is subject to a unified plan, which still is flexible enough 
to allow revision in the light of such unforeseen developments as tactical A- 
weapons. The adoption of this plan has doubtless been facilitated by the fact 
that ever since the eve of World War II defence has practically been ‘taken 
out of politics’, i.e., all parties except the Communists have been able to 
agree to a common course. On the other hand, planning in the field of social 
welfare policy—a policy on the need of which there is also general agreement 
—has sometimes been of rather an ad hoc nature. Looking back from today’s 
vantage point, at least, it is somewhat surprising that there has apparently 
never been any general plan for the introduction of the many reforms in this 
field which Sweden has witnessed during the last twenty years, however much 
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planning there has been in the elaboration of these measures taken indivi- 
dually. 

What has been said obviously does not preclude the existence of planning 
in a more relative sense, i.e., systematic effort to arrive at a conception of what 
may be desirable public policy. The present paper would rather seem to 
suggest that Swedish public administration is strongly bent on effective 
planning of this more conventional type. And these activities extend far beyond 
the cabinet and the ministries. The Roads and Waterways Administration, 
for instance, is engaged in both short-term and long-term planning of highway 
construction. (It is a different matter that the government has not always 
been prepared to adopt the programmes recommended by that administra- 
tion.) And all CABs are forced to make at least a pretence of annual planning 
to substantiate their budgetary ‘estimates. Indeed, this is a task which is 
taken quite seriously. This will be made more evident in the following sections 
on planning and procedures with regard to budgetary, financial and economic 
policies. 


THE BUDGETARY AND FISCAL PROCESS 


The most important proposal in the Riksdag is the annual budget submitted 
by the government when the legislature convenes in January. Of the several 
committees that work on various aspects of the budget, the most important 
is the Committee on Supply. Toward the end of the spring session when the 
committee has a clear picture of all expenditures and of the government’s 
expected ‘regular income’ (principally, income from sources other than 
taxation), it devolves upon the Committee on Ways and Means tc consider 
in what form and to what extent taxation and other means must be called 
upon to fill the gap. Finally, the Committee on Supply submits the budget as 
thus revised to the Riksdag, which must act on the proposal before the end 
of May, as the new budget comes into effect on July 1. 

Administrative preparation of the budget in most agencies begins well over 
a year before it comes into effect. At the beginning of September the CABs 
present to the government their desiderata for the following budget year. 
Meanwhile, the National Office of Public Accounts is required to prepare 
an overall estimate of what revenues may be expected from traditional scurces 
of income, an estimate which must be submitted to the government not later 
than December 10. The requests of the CABs are first considered by the 
substantive ministries concerned, and each ministry prepares a preliminary 
proposal regarding the part of the budget with which it is concerned. This 
proposal is then subjected to further consideration and, frequently, to exacting 
negotiations at special budgetary sessions of representatives of the ministry 
and the Ministry of Finance. Inevitably, the Minister of Finance by this 
procedure has acquired a key position in the cabinet not explicitly recognized 
by the constitution. He is the only minister—not necessarily excepting the 
Prime Minister—who has an overall grasp of the general development of the 
economy, and hence of the economic resources that may be available to the 
government, as well as of the aggregate demands of the ministries. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when he is a strong man, like Mr. P. E. Skéld who 
retired in September 1955 after some twenty-three years of cabinet service, the 
Finance Minister feels free not only to impose overall cuts in ministerial 
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estimates, when needed, but also to specify what particular cuts in his opinion 
appear most appropriate from a substantive policy point of view". 

Agreement or, in rare instances, impasse having resulted from these inter- 
ministerial budgetary sessions, the proposals regarding each ministry are 
considered in general session of the cabinet. During the last two decades at 
least, finance ministers have grown to expect support from the Prime Minister 
in most cases of disagreement between the former and the heads of substantive 
ministries. The cabinet in full session also considers the commentary which 
the Minister of Finance proposes to be submitted with the budget to the 
Riksdag. In a sense this commentary may be regarded as a broad declaration 
of governmental economic policy, and it also sets forth the government’s 
views as to what general economic development may be expected during the 
budget year. 

While the cabinet as a whole is ultimately responsible, it is readily apparent 
that the active agent in budgetary policy-making, yes, even in the elaboration 
of public economic policies in general, is the Minister of Finance. His workload, 
therefore, is necessarily much greater than that of most of his colleagues. To 
alleviate it occasional proposals have been made that his post be divided into 
two, separating budgetary and fiscal matters from other aspects of economic 
policy. Indeed, during a brief interlude before Mr. Skéld moved into the 
Ministry of Finance he served as a minister without portfolio charged with the 
co-ordination of the government’s stabilization programme and other economic 
policies. Neither Mr. Skéld himself as Finance Minister, nor his successor, 
have found it advisable to adopt some similar arrangement, however. 

Swedes like to think that in some respect the formal structure of their 
budget system represents rather advanced thinking. Briefly, the main budget 
is divided into two parts, the one supposedly representing annual income and 
outgo of government operations viewed as a going concern, while the other 
is essentially a net investment budget for the year. On the basis of allowable 
net investments separate gross investment budgets are adopted for most 
objects of governmental activity requiring capital investments. According 
to the budget reform of 1937 the traditional policy of achieving actual budget- 
ary balance every year was abandoned, and since 1938 surplusses and 
deficits are ascribed to a formal budget equalization fund. 

In case of need the Riksdag may adopt a supplementary budget in the 
course of the budget year. In addition to the main budget the Riksdag is 
obligated by the constitution to adopt a special emergency budget for expen- 
diture caused by the sudden outbreak of war or threat of war. It may also adopt 
a general emergency budget in addition to the regular budget for meeting 
an unforeseen downturn of the business cycle or similar crises. 

Without explicit authorization by the Riksdag the Government may not 
exceed any individual appropriation. Authorization may be given by designat- 
ing the appropriation as provisionary in the budget. Similarly, the government 
has no right to dispose of savings accrued, without authorization. A good 
number of appropriations are, however, entered into the budget with the 
specific provision that savings may be set aside for use up to two years after the 





1. Mr. Skéld’s position was strengthened by the fact that he had himself served as head of the Ministries of Agri- 
culture, Defence and Commerce before taking over the Ministry of Finance, but conditions were apparently 
rather similar during the reign of his famous predecessor, Mr. Ernst Wigforss. Cf. Ernst Wigforss, Minnen, 
Vol. 3, 1954, PP. 44, 329, 409 f. 
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budget year for which the appropriation was made, but they may be used 
only in the pursuit of the purpose for which they were originally appropriated. 

Within the framework of each appropriation sanctioned by the Riksdag, 
the King-in-Council may introduce further specifications binding the CABs 
in their use of the funds. This, indeed, is probably the most effective means 
by which the government may narrow the bounds of CAB independence, 
According to Heckscher, the 1,337 appropriations voted by the Riksdag in 
1948-49 were subdivided by the government into no less than 8,472 more closely 
specified allocations. Of these, 55 were for sums of more than 5 million 
kronor each, aggregating no less than 76.7 per cent. of the sum total. A 
majority of these large appropriations were based on general legislation 
making expenditure substantially automatic (e.g., old-age pensions) and more 
or less beyond the control both of the CABs and the government. A supple- 
mentary means of imposing control over the CABs is the inclusion of admi- 
nistrative directives of various kinds in the commentaries in support of the 
government’s budget proposal. Unless overruled by the Riksdag these direc- 
tives become binding on the CABs. On the whole, there is little doubt that 
financial control has tended to become greater and more detailed over the 
years. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR PLANNING AND POLICY-MAKING IN THE ECONOMIC 
FIELD 


National Accounting, The National Budget Delegation and The Government Economic 
Research Institute 


In Western democracies the use of national accounting in various forms as an 
instrument in the public policy planning process is of comparatively recent 
origin. Sweden took a first principal step in this direction in 1943. In that 
year the Government Economic Research Institute—an organ staffed by 
qualified economists, some of them of prominent academic standing—prepared 
a systematic survey of expected economic developments during the following 
year, primarily with a view to establish the size and character of the anticipated 
‘inflationary gap’. Such studies of the ‘inflationary gap’ were made regularly 
during the years from 1946 up to and including 1949. Behind this type of 
research, as well as the national budget work that was to follow, lies the 
overall aim of Swedish economic policy to achieve a ‘balanced’ economic 
development, including full employment as well as the maintenance of the 
value of the crown. Given this broad guidepost for national economic develop- 
ment, the need has been felt for regular diagnoses and forecasts of the state 
and movements of the economy. 

Sweden’s first comprehensive national budget concerned the year 1948. A 
national budget has since been prepared every year, customarily published 
as an appendix to the government’s own annual budget proposal to the 
Riksdag. In form the Swedish national budget presents an estimate of the 
anticipated balance of resources at the end of the next calendar year.' To 
put it very simply, the ‘supply’ side comprises estimates of gross national 


1. The national budget refers to the calendar year, while the fiscal year of the state budget begins July 1. 
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product and of imports; the use side, estimates of gross fixed investment, 
changes in inventories, exports of goods, the net of ‘invisible’ services in inter- 
national intercourse and, of course, private and public consumption. In 1952, 
the ‘use’ side also included the heading, ‘unallocated resources’, but since then, 
remarkably enough, an even balance has invariably been predicted. Neverthe- 
less, vague statements as to the room for wage and salary increases will 
regularly be found in the rather elaborate written commentary. Needless 
to say, such statements usually attract considerable interest in wage negotiations 
between the labour market organizations. 

The procedure applied in the national budget work has varied somewhat 
over the years. Nowadays, the document consists of eight parts. The introduc- 
tory part is prepared by the National Budget Bureau, an organ administratively 
affiliated with, although not completely integrated in, the Ministry of Finance. 
After emphasizing Sweden’s dependence on foreign trade the introduction 
gives a survey of expected developments abroad, particularly in the United 
States. 

Part II, dealing with an account of resources at the end of the current 
budget year, is prepared by the Government Economic Research Institute.! 
Proceeding on the hypothesis that the supply of labour is a crucial item in 
economic development, Part III surveys the labour market situation during 
the same year and also attempts a preliminary estimate of supply and demand 
in this field for the coming national budget year. It is prepared by experts in 
the Labour Market Board. 

Part IV deals with the development of production in a similar way. It is 
prepared by the National Budget Bureau, which is also directly responsible 
for the discussion of foreign trade in Part V. Part VI is concerned with invest- 
ments and inventories, and Part VII with private and public consumption. 
These parts are authored by experts usually attached to the Government 
Economic Research Institute. In Part VIII, the final and crucial chapter, the 
threads are drawn together and the new national budget, in the more precise 
sense of the term, is presented. While logically largely a synthesis of previous 
chapters, Part VIII may also proceed beyond them as it is prepared by the 
head of the National Budget Bureau who is well informed as to the plans or 
notions of the Government concerning future economic policy. Furthermore, 
as the different parts are worked out simultaneously and common problems 
are thrashed out at many formal and informal meetings, there is a good deal 
of give and take among the various authors. 

In the years 1947-54 the National Budget Bureau chief (or, in the 
earlier part of the period, the corresponding officer) served as the secre- 
tary and prime mover of the so-called National Budget Delegation, a 
rather informal body consisting mainly of top flight public officials. Among 


1. The Government Economic Research Institute was founded in 1937 to register and analyse economic 
developments at home and abroad, to follow scientific discussion in the field of economics and to 
conduct research, Its best known publications are the semi-annual reports on the state and development of the 
economy. 

Until the last few years the maxim that the research and reporting activities of the institute should be 
carried on in a spirit of scientific impartiality had never been questioned even by zealous career officials in 
the ministries, No doubt a majority of informed people would prefer such a state of things to continue. When 
Professor Erik Lundberg resigned from the directorship early in 1955 it was disclosed, however, that one of 
the factors inducing him to do so was dissatisfaction with occasional pressures from the sub-ministerial level 
in the government as to the content or wording of institute reports in recent years. Apparently the institute 
had fairly well withstood such pressures. Whether it will continue to do so remains to be seen. 
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these were several under-secretaries and directors-general of CABs.! 

In 1954 the National Budget Delegation was dissolved, and the exercise 
of its responsibilities became one of the functions of the new Council of Stabi- 
lization and the Delegation for Inter-Agency Co-operation (see below). The 
striking picture of interlocking personalities and agencies involved in the 
national budget work remains. 

What is the character and significance of the Swedish National Budget? 
According to the leader of the national budget work ‘the national budget will 
necessarily be a combination of plans for the regulated areas and prognoses 
for other parts of the economy’.? The foremost theorist on national budgeting 
in Sweden—also engaged in its practice—explains that ‘the national budget was 
considered as a politically accepted national prognosis’.* The national budget 
is never formally adopted as a schedule of public economic policies, however, 
and frequently shifts occur in these policies not foreseen in the national budget. 
The expert just cited, Dr. Ingvar Ohlsson, continues: ‘This in some respects 
indefinite characteristic of the NB-work seems to me to be a reflection of its 
position in economic policy in Sweden, where the NBs have not won accep- 
tance as an instrument of economic policy. They do not occupy the same 
fixed position, and do not contain and integrate political aims, as the NB-work 
in such countries as the Netherlands and Norway does’.4 A former under- 
secretary of finance, presently Minister of Commerce, alternatively emphasized 
‘the character of the national budget as a working hypothesis’, as a ‘method 
of presenting public economic policy’, and as a mixture of ‘concrete plan’ 
and abstract prognosis. On the whole, it seems fair to say that the calculated 
and actual significance of the Swedish national budget in planning and policy 
contexts is very much in need of clarification. 

As there is room for a considerable amount of guesswork in the national 
budget, individual data may be subjected to some degree of engineering in 
the process of gaining political acceptance. It is probably not unjustified to 
say that there is a certain ‘value added’ in the national budget in the form 
of a measure of political touch or flavour. In its most modest form this political 
touch manifests itself in a certain tactical caution in some of the ‘guestimates’.® 

Turning from the intended to the actual significance of the national budget 
for the general process of economic policy formation one finds that the state- 
ments by authoritative persons are all equally vague. Writes Dr. Ohlsson: 
‘It is very difficult to determine how much importance the Swedish national 
budget work has had for the shaping of economic policy in Sweden. It may be 
said that the various national budgets have served primarily as calculations made 
after priorities and economic policy have been settled by other authorities. 
There has been no development involving preliminary calculations that are used 


1. The fact that several CABs furnish statistical compilations, prognoses and other basic materials that go into 
the national budget may be taken as an illustration of their engagement in planning activities in a broad sense, 
The National Budget Delegation, however, was ultimately responsible for the national budget work and, hence, 
was vested with final authority with regard to its contents. 

2. Gustav Cederwall, ‘Nationalbudgeten och politikens samordning’, in: Reformer och Férsvar, En bok till Per 

Edvin Skéld pa 60 arsdagen, 1951, pp. 77-84, 81f. 

. Ingvar Ohlsson, On National Accounting, 1953, p. 281. Italics in original. But on p. 34 a national budget is said 
to emerge when a national prognosis ‘is accepted as a programme for economic policy’. Cf. by the same author, 
Meddelanden fran Konjunkturinstitutet, Series B:10, 1949, p. 124ff. 

4. Ingvar Ohlsson. On National Accounting, p. 283. 

5- Gunnar Lange. ‘Finanspolitik och nationalbudget’, in: Nationalekonomiska Féreningens Férhandlingar 1950, 

1950, pp. I-13, 5 and ‘Nationalbudgeten i politiken’, in: 41 Tiden, 1949, pp. 433-7, 436 and 435. 

6. Cf. e.g., Erik Lundberg, Konjunkturer och economisk politik, 1953, p. 353- 
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to change the measures of economic policy in order to attain other more desi- 
rable results. In Sweden the national budget has thus been an economic report 
written from a policy point of view, but without any detailed discussion 
of the ends of policy.’ Somewhat later he points to ‘the modest role played by 
the national budget work as a statistical tool in co-ordinating Swedish economic 
policy’. In a different context he maintains that in the final analysis ‘the 
significance of the Swedish national budget lies perhaps primarily on the 
pedagogical level’. Professor Erik Lundberg, long-time director of the Govern- 
ment Economic Research Institute, adds that in the main the national budget 
‘lives its own life’ apart from the body of other documentation presented 
to the public with the government’s annual budget proposal. There is no 
systematic weighing of how public revenue and expenditure may affect the 
balance of resources as it is pictured in the national budget. ‘As a rule the 
Minister of Finance only derives certain data concerning the “tendencies” 
in economic development from the national budget calculations’, which may 
be taken as a sign of ‘sound scepticism’ as to the precision of national accoun- 
ting. On the other hand, the impact of the continuous interchange of views 
of leading officials simultaneously engaged in preparing the national budget 
and the annual budget of the government must not be underestimated. And 
even if the tangible importance of the national budget appears to be rather 
limited there seems to be rather general agreement that the work should be 
continued. Nor has this work yet found its final form. To some extent its 
future shaping may well be dependent on the course of political developments 
in Sweden. 


The Bank of Sweden and Monetary Policy 


The Bank of Sweden (Riksbank) is subject to direct Riksdag control. Of its 
seven-man board of governors six are elected by the legislature (for three-year 
periods, in groups of two with staggered terms). The chairman of the board is 
appointed by the government. The board of governors elects from among its 
members the president of the bank (who may not be identical with the chair- 
man, however). 

The theory behind formal Riksbank independence of the government as 
established by the constitution was presumably that monetary policy is 
important enough to merit special attention, that there was need for action 
independent of central government in the field of monetary policy, and that 
there was, in fact, room for such independent action. The validity of these 
assumptions or the willingness to accept their consequences has varied consid- 
erably from one time to another. 

The long-term trend has been for ‘the real influence on the policy of the 
Riksbank to be placed to an increasing degree in the hands of the government, 
as Riksbank policy has become more firmly integrated in general economic 


1. Ingvar Ohlsson. On National Accounting, p. 302f. In a footnote Ohlsson makes a possible exception to these 
generalizations for the year 1948, as apparently certain taxes were imposed in direct response to inflationary 
trends highlighted by the national budget in that year. 

. Ibid., p. 303. 

. Ingvar Ohlsson. ‘Aterblick pa nationalbudgetarbetet’, in: 36 Svensk Sparbanks Tidskrift, 1952, pp. 134-44, 144. 

. Lundberg, op. cit., p. 377. 

. It is not entirely out of the question, for instance, that at some stage alternative national budgets may be 
worked out, based on different hypotheses as to economic policies and developments. 
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policy’.1 This trend should be viewed in relation to two other developments, 
the constitutional evolution toward parliamentary government and the 
emergence of government interventionism as a principal factor on the Swedish 
political scene. These developments are in turn reflected by increasing ‘poli- 
ticalization’ of Riksbank management. It is symptomatic that when a new 
Riksbank President was to be picked in the spring of 1955 the candidate least 
acceptable to the opposition was elected. 

Short-term variations in the Bank’s position as an institution in the Swedish 
economy also occur. During the immediate postwar years the bank under 
the influence of a ‘doctrine of powerlessness’ maintained a rather passive 
attitude toward the function which earlier had been regarded as its principal 
one, that is, to contribute to a stable value of the crown. The maintenance 
of a low and stable rate of interest then seemed to be its primary task, aside 
from lamenting inflationary developments. The pegging of interest rates with 
only a modest foundation in actual credit market conditions soon called for 
quantitative restrictions onthe commercial banks. After some preliminaries a 
law empowering the government—upon the request of the Riksbank—to issue 
rather far-reaching regulations as to the cash reserves and liquidity in general of 
these banks was passed in 1949. It was put in force in the fall of 1950, only 
to be taken out of force again, for the time being at least, in February 19532. 

At that time the bank had traded the decommissioning of the law against 
a so-called voluntary agreement with the commercial banks as to their rates of 
liquidity and, indeed, the general directions in which their credit facilities 
were to be used. This is worth mentioning if for no other reason than that 
such ‘voluntary’ agreements between the authorities and private parties 
effecting a regulation of various sectors of the economy under the threat of 
legislation have tended to become a rather common instrument of public 
economic policy in recent years. 

The inclination of the commercial banks to renew their restrictive agreements 
with the Riksbank was stimulated greatly in 1951 with the passage of a law 
authorizing the Government to empower the Riksbank—if that should be 
necessary to achieve the ends of monetary policy—to prohibit increases in 
interest rates or to fix maximum interest on loans and minimum rates on 
savings. Under the threat that the laws of 1949 and 1951 will be applied, the 
commercial banks find it rather natural to ‘come around’ to the cash reserve 
and lending policies advocated by the Riksbank.? 

The opposition parties have always claimed that in the long run the direct 
regulation of credit could not be expected to serve as a sufficient substitute 
for a monetary policy of the traditional type, including a flexible interest rate. 
From this point of view it is interesting to note that the authorities in a virtual 
volte-face introduced a steep increase in the rate of interest in the spring of 
1955. It is premature to judge whether this move will in any way affect the 
bank’s future position or procedures in the planning and administration 
of monetary policy. 


Long-Term Planning by Royal Commissions 


Royal commissions are widely used in the preliminary stages of policy 


1. Lars-Erik Thunholm. Svenskt kreditudsen, 1952, p. 20. 
2. Cf. Gustaf Séderlund, ‘Bankerna och staten’ ,in: Bankerna och samhdallet, 1955, pp. 36-41, 40. 
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planning in Sweden. While they are generally directed toward the investi- 
gation of more narrowly defined problems or specific legislative proposals, 
some Commissions have been appointed to consider broad ranges of public 
economic policy of a long-term nature. These investigations would seem 
to deserve special notice in a survey of overall planning in government. 

A big commission on postwar economic planning, appointed on the assump- 
tion that comprehensive measures would have to be taken to counteract a 
postwar depression, submitted a series of reports in 1944 dealing with indus- 
trial capacity and employment problems and surveyingta broad range of public 
and public-supported investment projects that might be initiated in a crisis. 

In 1948 a series of co-called long-term programmes prepared by royal 
commissions was initiated. Relating to the years 1948-52, the first programme 
was prepared on request of the OEEC in connexion with the Marshall Plan. 
The main result of this study was to show that the great importation of goods 
in 1947 was not to be taken as a postwar abnormality and that, hence, a 
principal problem was to achieve a sufficient volume of exports.? The 
programme was accepted as a guidepost by all important groups, and a 
government-management labour-sponsored productivity and information 
drive was initiated. The objectives of the programme proved to be too modest, 
as most of them were reached after only two or three years. 

A second long-term programme, relating to the years 1951-55, was 
prepared in 1950-51. It focused on the need for various types of investment 
and called for an acceleration of public investment activities in spheres which 
had been held back during the war and early postwar years.? The completion 
of the project was reported in the annual budget of 1952 as follows: ‘Even if 
the various alternatives discussed by the commission have been specified in a 
concrete programme in order to illustrate the patterns of thought, it is merely 
in the nature of things that it has not been the intention formally to adopt 
such a programme. Rather, the programme will serve as a guidepost for 
future decisions with regard to economic policy, and then it will be weighed 
against other ends of public policy.’ In August 1955 a new long-term investi- 
gation was initiated to relate to the period 1956-60. 

Two recent investigations have been even more broadly-gauged than those 
just mentioned. In 1951 a major project was undertaken to analyse the 
possibilities of preserving a stable currency in an economy with seemingly 
permanent full employment. Co-ordinated by Professor Erik Lundberg, 
this project comprises a series of individual research monographs illustrating 
different aspects of this cardinal problem of postwar Swedish economic 
policy. Contrary to custom the experts participating in this investigation have 
been selected on the basis of their scientific capacity rather than on their 
affiliation with dominant groups in society or government agencies. The two 
reports published thus far, while of value to discussions of economic policy, 
were primarily theoretical. That this would be the case was anticipated 
from the outset, and the need for a commission composed on more conven- 
tional lines to follow up the work of the scientists was emphasized. Such a 
royal commission with full-fledged representation of experts from major interest 
groupings was appointed in August 1955. 





1, SOU (Statens Offentliga Utredningar, Report of Royal Commissions) 1944: 7 and 12, Utredningar angaende 
ekonomisk efterkrigsplanering I and II. Cf. SOU 1944: 13 and 14. 

2, SOU 1948: 45, Svenskt langtidsprogram 1947-1952/53. Cf. SOU 1949: 15. 

3. SOU 1951: 30, Ekonomiskt langtidsprogram 1951-1955. 
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The Council on Stabilization and The Delegation for Inter-Agency Cooperation 


Since World War II Swedish economic policy has ostensibly been guided 
by two principal aims: stabilization and full employment. (Critics say that 
the Swedes have overreached themselves on the second score, but fallen 
far short of the first one.) As indicated in the previous section, policy-makers 
in the pursuit of these goals have been induced to shift the focus of their 
attention from one ‘needy’ area of the economy to another as years have gone 
by. However, the attention given to national budget work suggests that 
sight is not lost of the overall approach. In recent years several organs have 
been created to facilitate the process of general economic policy planning, 

While not known as being over-considerate of business viewpoints, the 
government in the spring of 1949 found it expedient to establish an informal 
Committee for Increased Exports and Production. Still in existence, this so- 
called Thursday Club is an organ of dinner discussion, a sounding-board 
to enable prominent policy personnel in government to meet with represent- 
atives of industry and the financial world. Meetings are called by and centre 
around the Minister of Finance. 

In 1952 a royal commission was appointed to study public measures to 
stimulate production and employment in case of a recession. After submitting 
reports on some specific aspects of this problem, the commission in May 1954 
proposed the creation of a government delegation to co-ordinate various 
policies of preparedness against a recession. Against the background of actual 
economic development the Ministry of Finance, to which the proposal was 
referred, pointed out that there was an equally great need for such a delegation 
to ponder measures to check inflation. In August 1954 the government appoint- 
ed three new organs with somewhat related functions and in part with inter- 
locking membership: the Council on Stabilization, the Delegation for Inter- 
Agency Cooperation and the Advisory Committee on Economic Investiga- 
tions.1 At the same time the National Budget Delegation was dissolved. 
However there is little public knowledge of the work and significance of these 
new bodies, and to obtain a clear picture in this regard would require a much 
more thorough investigation than has been possible here. 

The Delegation for Inter-Agency Co-operation has a standing membership 
of top public officials known to be especially influential in policy formation. 
Among them are several under-secretaries and directors-general. In addition, 
any member of the cabinet may participate, and the ranking cabinet member 
present is chairman. Apparently a majority of cabinet members do not 
attend the meetings, including the Prime Minister. The delegation is supposed 
to meet at least semi-annually, but actually is convened more often. It has two 
principal functions: to give final approval of the national budget and to serve 
as a clearing-house for joint consultation and mutual information as to the 
planning of various aspects of public economic policy. 

The Council on Stabilization’s membership consists of most of the under- 
secretaries and directors-general in the delegation. Additional persons may be 
called in as needed. The council generally meets at least once a month, 
sometimes even more often. It, too, has two main missions. First, it serves 
somewhat in the capacity of an executive committee of the delegation—the 


1. Cf. Gustav Cederwall. ‘Organ fér samordning av den ekonomiska politiken: samarbetsdelegation, namnd fér 
stabiliseringsatgarder och utredningsrad’, in: 16 Fran Departement och Namnder, 1954, Ppp. 229-34. 
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council prepares the meetings of the delegation. It is also commissioned to 
exercise firsthand supervision and planning of the national budget work. 
The head of the National Budget Bureau of the Ministry of Finance is secretary 
of the council as well as the delegation (and presides over the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Economic Investigations). Secondly, the council even more than the 
delegation serves as an inter-agency clearing-house on matters of economic 
policy planning. And on the very broadest issues of economic policy as well as 
on specific problems not subject to the immediate authority of other govern- 
ment organs the council may submit proposals directly to the cabinet. The 
first council proposals made known to the public were those submitted in 
September 1955 recommending further restrictions on instalment buying and 
on the investment activities of local government. 

The Advisory Committee on Economic Investigations, finally, consists of 
respresentatives of the council, the Government Economic Research Institute 
and some of the economic research institutions sponsored by industry, agri- 
culture and the labour market organizations. It is a medium of contact to 
avoid wasteful overlaps in research, to point out areas in need of study and to 
stimulate the undertaking of investigations pertinent to the planning of 
economic policy. This non-political body has no influence on the planning 
process. 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


From the point of view of comparative administration the peculiar relationship 
between the ministries and the Central Administrative Boards constitutes an 
outstanding characteristic of the Swedish governmental system. For a long 
period this arrangement has functioned amazingly well. It has done so, despite 
the rather shaky premise underlying CAB independence that there is a clearcut 
line between policy-making and its execution in the process of administration, 
mainly for the simple reason that the CABs do exercise a good deal of political 
discretion in enforcing laws and regulations and arriving at the broad policy 
decisions of the cabinet. 

In recent times there has been an unmistakable tendency toward restricting 
the independence of the CABs. There is also a parallel trend toward centraliza- 
tion. Several explanations may be offered for these developments. There is an 
increasing realization that policy-making and execution are related and 
intertwined in a hierarchy of ends and means, This probably tends to make 
ministers more mindful of CAB activities. Further, while the Social Democratic 
party has been in almost uninterrupted power for more than two decades, it is 
still possible, even probable, that a majority of leading officials in the CABs do 
not belong to that party. Swedish civil servants are no less than the British 
noted for their loyalty. Yet it is only natural that Socialist ministers may have 
the inclination to place such restraints on the CABs as to assure that govern- 
mental intentions are carried out not only literally but also in the right 
spirit. 

We may note incidentally that the fact that there has apparently been no 
drastic influx of Social Democrats in the civil service during the last twenty 
years—in spite of educational reforms gradually broadening the avenue of 
opportunity in this field—is evidence of the absence of any crude spoils system 
in Sweden. However, in this country as elsewhere, complaints are being voiced 
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every now and then that particular appointments or promotions have been 
based on partisan favour rather than objective merit. 

Ministerial pressure on the CABs may be applied in a subtle, personal 
manner. But above all, control is maintained by heavy reliance on the power 
of the purse. Ministers recommend appropriations, and by simple recourse to 
a cabinet decision may impose all kinds of restrictions on the CABs clustered 
around their respective ministries. There is little doubt that occasionally the 
tendency to introduce detailed financial controls on the agencies, as well as the 
Swedish system of administrative post-audit of a highly formal character, has 
greatly hampered CAB initiative. Some efforts are being made to revamp 
economic control procedures to allow more freedom for CAB action without 
lessening the efficiency of control, but there remains apparently much to be 
done in this field. 

Much emphasis has been placed in this paper on the process of planning, 
An innocent reader might well believe that the established division between 
the ministries and the CABs would tend to impair co-ordinated central 
planning. However, the right to obtain information and demand investigation 
has always been a ministerial prerogative. It is only in recent times that the 
need for greater co-ordination felt by the government in power has found 
expression in special inter-agency organs for the planning and making of 
economic policy. On the basis of what littse experience that has been gained 
from the operation of the Council on Stabilization and the Delegation for 
Inter-Agency Co-operation we may reach the hypothesis that these institutions 
represent a new and significant departure in the effort to bring about a greater 
unification of purpose in economic policy and planning. 

In spite of the various developments that appear to threaten CAB inde- 
pendence it is certainly premature to believe that their autonomy is being 
completely undermined. Ministry heads as well as agency directors would 
probably be equally emphatic in denying that the traditional pattern of 
relationships is in the process of disintegration. And while in recent times 
there has been a certain ideological emphasis on the merits of fairly tight 
central planning and co-ordination, the concomitant multiplication of govern- 
mental business makes a substantial measure of functional decentralization 
virtually inevitable. In many instances it will probably be found that the CABs 
still are logical administrative units of comparative independence in the 
emerging scheme of things. 

Constitutionally the Swedish Riksdag has an extremely important position 
in policy-making. It shares legislation with the executive and has exclusive 
powers in taxation matters. Under parliamentarianism, and especially during 
prolonged periods of stable majorities based on one and the same party, it is 
only natural that the government take a leading role in determining how the 
Riksdag is to use its powers. During the last decade there has been much talk 
of a further ‘usurpation’ of leadership and powers from the Riksdag. This 
period has witnessed the emergence of organized labour and other economic 
pressure groups as factors of crucial importance in the shaping of public policy. 
The government frequently finds itself prompted to enter formal or informal 
agreements with these organizations, later presenting the Riksdag with what 
is more or less a fait accompli. In fact, the question has been raised whether 
these powerful and self-conscious groups or the government itself is chiefly 
responsible for the maintenance of economic stabilization, generally agreed to 
have been a principal end of public policy in recent years. The lively debate on 
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this problem in itself is an evidence of the fact that economic planning in 
Sweden is more in the nature of programming than detailed regimentation. 

Against the background of the extended and dominating part played by the 
planning-conscious Social Democratic party in Swedish politics an outside 
observer might well raise the question why the nation has not proceeded further 
along this road. This interesting question cannot be answered without special 
investigation. For the present only one important factor in this context will be 
alluded to. Sweden is a small nation heavily dependent upon her export trade. 
This dependence and vigorous tradition has made ‘her an ardent advocate of 
free international trade (save in agricultural commodities), an attitude reflected 
in very low tariffs and a relative absence of other restrictions on importation. 
Given this heavy and natural reliance on foreign trade Sweden is quite sensitive 
to economic developments and movements of the business cycle abroad. The 
scope for independent internal economic policy-making on a large scale is thus 
necessarily more limited than in some of the major Western democracies. 

Available written sources and commentaries are scant in Sweden. Tradi- 
tionally, Swedish public administration has been studied almost ‘exclusively 
from a formal legal point of view, such as in the academic disciplines of 
constitutional law and administrative law. On the whole, little regard has been 
given to actual administrative practice, informal organization and the human 
factor in administration.! 

The one outstanding exception to this rule is the study of Swedish Public 
Administration at Work published in 1951 by the Industrial! Council for Social 
and Economic Studies (Studieférbundet Naringsliv och Samhalle, SNS) and 
conducted by Professor Gunnar Heckscher. The present author has relied 
heavily on this work, especially in the earlier part of the paper. Time has 
allowed for only too little of the interviewing and other field work on which an 
essay on the present topic should properly be based. This limitation is all the 
more serious as much of the development in the field of economic and financial 
policy-making in recent years has not yet been subjected to study even from 
an administrative law point of view. Hence, it must be emphasized that the 
information presented may not always have been properly weighted and, above 
all, that the observations and conclusions are in large part tentative. 


THE UNITED STATES 


ARTHUR SMITHIES 


OBJECTIVES AND INSTRUMENTS OF POLICY 


For purposes of analysis the process of policy formation can usefully be consider- 
ed in terms of the determination of the objectives or goals of policy; the 


1. The reader is here referred to two surveys of political science in Sweden: Elis Hastad, ‘Swedish Political Science’, 
Contemporary Political Science. A Survey of Methods, Research and Teaching, 1950, Unesco, pp. 150-64, and 
Sarah Scott Thorelli, ‘Political Science in Sweden’, 44 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec. 1950, pp. 977-90. 
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selection of the instruments of policy; and the employment of the instruments 
to the extent needed to achieve the goals. Typical goals of policy in any modern 
society are an adequate measure of national security; ‘full’? employment and 
the desired rate of economic growth. Typical instruments are government 
expenditures, taxation, regulation of money and credit, and direct control over 
prices and wages. As these examples indicate, I propose to discuss policy ques- 
tions in the concrete terms in which they confront the politician or the adminis- 
trator. And in these concrete terms, the implementation of policy involves the 
use of economic resources. Consequently, while the objectives of policy may 
stem from the ethical values held by society as a whole, or from the mere 
interplay of political forces, final decisions are made largely in an economic 
context. 

The determination of goals and the selection and use of instruments are by 
no means independent of each other, and by no means fixed for long periods 
of time. In the first place the government must have at its disposal at least as 
many instruments as it has goals. If it has fewer instruments than goals, some 
goals must be left to take their chance, or new instruments must be brought 
into use. As a sample example of this proposition, it is only by a happy accident 
that a government, through its monetary policy, can both achieve full employ- 
ment and balance its international accounts. If it restricts credit to rectify 
its foreign balance and thereby depresses employment, it must find some other 
instrument that will restore employment or the full employment goal must be 
modified.+ 

In the second place, the goals of policy may be far from definitely established 
until their cost is known. Countries are clearly unable to decide how much 
military security they want until they discover the amount of taxation involved. 
And those countries that engage in explicit ‘five year planning’ frequently 
find that they are unable or unwilling to apply their instruments with the 
severity required to carry out the plan. Consequently such plans are usually 
made on a target basis and are normally revised downwards as their implica- 
tions become clear. 

In the third place, goals—even though they are attained—are in a continual 
process of revision upwards or downwards, as governments and voters find 
their illusions confirmed or destroyed. Social security on the scale provided by 
most governments today would have been unheard of fifty years ago. Moreover, 
the instruments of policy are viewed with increasing tolerance or intolerance 
as the case may be. The increasing long-run trend in tax rates in most countries 
is the obvious example on the one side. On the other, direct controls over prices 
and wages inevitably seem to breed a revulsion against them after they have 
been in force for a few years. 

Finally, both goals and instruments change with the economic and social 
development of the countries concerned, which in turn may be largely depen- 
dent on the pclicies pursued in the past. Thus the process of policy formation 
is essentially dynamic, and policy itself is in a continual policy of flux and 
change. Except in cases of extreme emergency, national policy may therefore 
not appear very clear and coherent at any particular time; and a country too 
wedded to blueprints or rigid formulas can deprive itself cf the flexibility 
needed to adapt itself to a continually changing situation. 


1. The formal relation between the goals and instruments of policy has been established by J. Tinbergen in his 
Theory of Economic Policy. This entire discussion is greatly influenced by Professor Tinbergen’s work. 
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PRESIDENT, CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Owing to the separation of powers among the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial organs of government, the policy goals of the United States are in 
normal times singularly hard to define. Except on the rare occasions when 
the nation speaks with a single voice, no pronouncement by the President or 
any congressional leader can, without further examination, be taken, as an 
expression of national policy. 

The President has the power to recommend to Congress but no power, 
such as the power of dissolution, to compel Congress to carry out his wishes 
or even to ensure that it is upheld by his own political party. Thus, while 
Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed the New Deal programme as national policy until 
1940, not a single major New Deal measure was passed after 1938. Similarly 
Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal had an extremely cool congressional reception, and 
virtually none of it was enacted. On the other hand, presidential authority 
must not be underrated. Even when faced with a Congress that was generally 
hostile, Mr. Truman was able to win acceptance for the bulk of his foreign 
programme. Mr. Eisenhower’s personal position has been so strong that a 
Democratic Congress has found it more prudent to co-operate with him than 
to oppose him. And during Mr. Roosevelt’s first term, at the outbreak of World 
War II, and at the outbreak of the Korean War, the President was unequi- 
vocally the source of national policy. But in each case, after the crisis was. 
passed, or as the nation got used to it, Congress began to assert itself. 

Many American critics, and most foreign ones, regard the President as the 
source of political wisdom, and the Congress as the home of sinister influences. 
It is true that Congress is more susceptible to regional or sectional influences. 
than the President. But surely that is part of its function. To maintain 
reasonable harmony in a federation on a continental scale, the interests of 
agriculture in relation to industry, and the rate of economic growth in the 
west and the south in relation to that in the north, must be taken into account 
in the formation of national policy. 

But Congress is not concerned merely with particularistic issues. In marked 
contrast to its performance in earlier periods, it has acted with a high sense of 
responsibility in foreign policy and defence policy. In the vital area of economic 
stability, Congress may well be more sensitive to unemployment (though 
possibly less sensitive to inflation) than the President—since the whole House 
of Representatives has to face the electorate every two years. The Employment 
Act of 1946, which declared ‘maximum employment, production and purcha- 
sing power’ to be a national objective, originated in Congress rather than 
in the executive branch of the government. And in this area, Congress has 
gone well beyond mere declarations of policy. Whether or not one agrees 
with every feature of the tax law of 1954, the congressional committees, 
in considering it, displayed a degree of economic knowledge at least equal 
to that of the executive branch. 

From the viewpoint of the public, Congress frequently, if not usually, 
appears at a disadvantage. The most important part of its work is done in 
committees which receive publicity when they go wrong and little public 
acknowledgment when their work is effective. Floor debates on the other hand 
are frequently addressed much more to the congressman’s constituents than 
to his colleagues or to his academic critics. 

Furthermore, the nature of the party system adds the appearance of inco- 
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herence to congressional performance. Since the American parties do not 
represent clearly defined interests, practically every important measure is 
enacted by a coalition drawn from both parties. This means that the leadership 
of either party is unlikely to voice the majority position on many big issues; 
objectives of policy that Congress is prepared to achieve can therefore only 
be discovered through a study of congressional performance as a whole. 

The role of the courts in the formation of policy objectives is even harder to 
describe than that of Congress. By now it is generally recognized—as witness 
the appointments to the Supreme Court—that the Federal Courts play a 
positive role in the formation of policy. The Supreme Court cannot and does 
not decide important constitutional cases without regard for the political and 
economic consequences of its decisions, and the judges are more frequently 
known by their political inclinations, conservative or liberal, than by their 
legal characteristics. The present Chief Justice, whose high qualifications are 
more political than legal, fairly epitomizes the functions of the court. 

The court’s intervention in national policy reached its climax during the 
thirties when major pillars of the New Deal, the NRA and the AAA were 
demolished by its judgements. This gave rise to Mr. Roosevelt’s famous 
‘court packing’ plan. Although the President formally lost his fight, the 
justices to whom he objected resigned soon afterwards and the court was 
‘packed’ with Roosevelt appointees. Whether the court, if so minded, would 
again invalidate laws that embodied national policy agreed to by the President 
and the Congress has not yet been put to the test. Meanwhile the Supreme 
Court has handled a policy issue that was too delicate for the legislature to 
deal with. Its recent decision on desegregation is a critical milestone in national 
policy with respect to race relations. 

The judicial branch enters prominently and continuously into policy- 
making in its decisions of cases under the Anti-Trust Laws. To preserve 
and foster a competitive economy has long been a declared objective of policy. 
But the nature of the competition to be fostered changes necessarily with the 
changing complexion of the economy. The executive branch can in large 
measure influence policy, through its decisions to prosecute or not to prosecute 
certain types of case under the Anti-Trust Laws. But once the executive 
decisions have been made, the matter rests with the courts. And since the 
courts purport to base their decisions on legal foundations, the economic 
objectives they intend to further are by no means clear to the public and 
perhaps not even to themselves. 


POLICY OBJECTIVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Despite difficulties of interpretation, however, consistent trends in United 
States policy can be observed and major policy objectives can be formulated. 

It is abundantly clear that the country as a whole is committed to the 
view that individual freedom and economic achievement depend on the 
successful operation of the competitive private enterprise system. Equally 
clear is the fact that the New Deal, the war and the cold war, have wrought 
permanent changes in governmental policy. The Coolidge era is gone for 
ever, and government intervention to promote economic, social, and national 
security objectives can be taken for granted. At the present time, moreover, 
there is a remarkable degree of agreement throughout the country concerning 
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the vigour with which those objectives should be pursued: apart from the 

extremes of political opinion, there is a large middle ground of political 

agreement. Issues between the major parties do not come ready-made but 
have to be tailor-made. Differences among busines3, labour and agriculture 
are less acute than they have been for a generation. At the moment, at 
any rate, it seems reasonable and feasible to speak of national policy 
objectives. 

Within that context some of the most important or interesting objectives of 
the Federal Government are: 

1. National security: the achievement of the military strength needed to 
deter or withstand military attack, and the provision of military and 
economic assistance to its allies. 

2. Social security: the provision by way of national insurance for old age, 
retirement and unemployment generally, and particularly the provision 
of a wide range of benefits, including hospital and medical care, for veterans 
of foreign wars. 

. Development of natural resources and improvement of housing. 
. Equitable income distribution among industry, agriculture and labour. 
. High and stable levels of employment. 
. Stability of the purchasing power of money. 
. Efficient use of economic resources. 
. A continually expanding private enterprise economy. 
. Government action to promote economic growth. 
Even this fairly lengthy enumeration is by no means complete. It omits the 
ordinary functions of government which may be taken for granted. It ignores 
the peculiar problems of a central government for achieving harmony in a 
federal system on a continental scale, and ignores matters such as education, 
health and highways which are mainly functions of the states performed with 
or without the assistance of federal grants-in-aid. But the list is long enough 
to show that the United States has both the need and the means to pursue a 
highly complex set of objectives. Except in time of outright war no one of 
them has an absolute priority—and even then the subordinate objectives are 
by no means forgotten. Since the government must achieve a compromise 
among such a variety of objectives, its action with respect to any one of them 
at any time frequently appears inadequate to those who have that objective 
primarily in mind. 


wo Om MOUS CO 


INSTRUMENTS OF POLICY 


This discussion is concerned with the economic instruments of policy—with 
the provision of the economic resources needed by the government to give 
effect to its policies, or with the economic changes in the private economy 
needed to attain national objectives. Thus, in the case of national defence, the 
discussion ends with the provision of economic resources to the military 
services and does not extend to the uses made of them. 

1. In the United States, the budget is the dominant instrument for national 
defence policy. Resources are made available through appropriations and 
expenditures. It can be taken for granted that in the absence of actual 
war, budgeting will continue to be carried out in terms of money and the 
programme will not be carried to an extent where materials and man- 
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power become the decisive scarce items, and, consequently, a materials 
or manpower budget supersedes the financial budget. 

The bulk of the materials and equipment for defence are procured from 
private industry. The government ensures that there will be adequate 
productive facilities partly through the terms of the contracts it negotiates, 
and partly through special financial incentives for industrial expansion. 
Where expansion of capacity is needed firms are allowed to depreciate their 
equipment on an accelerated basis, and occasionally direct loans are made 
by the government, on favourable terms, to private firms. 

2. Federal Social Security (old age insurance and unemployment compen- 
sation) is financed through special arrangements known as trust funds, 
Revenue for the programme is provided from special taxes on employers 
and employees, and disbursements depend on the number of applicants 
and their qualifications. If revenues exceed disbursements, a financial 
reserve is accumulated for future use. If they fall short, the trust funds 
borrow as a matter of course from the Treasury. The whole operation 
depends on permanent regulation, and from year to year is automatic 
in its operation. 

The scale of benefits under these federal programmes has by no means 
caught up with postwar inflation. Consequently, to an increasing extent, 
they have been supplemented by federal grants to the states. These grants 
are provided through the annual budget, and normally are not fixed 
in amount, but depénd on the number of qualified applicants in the states. 
The requirement that the states match federal funds with their own is the 
effective limitation on state demands on the Federal Treasury. Veterans’ 
benefits for pensions, education, medical care, unemployment, and so 
forth are financed from regularly appropriated funds. 

3. Resource development projects are usually financed through regular 
appropriations, and receipts from the sale of federal power or irrigated 
land are paid into the Treasury. The Tennessee Valley Authority, however, 
enjoys greater autonomy. Housing is encouraged by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for veterans and non-veterans, through government guarantees 
of private credit. 

4. The main instrument of assistance to agriculture is price support. The 
level at which prices are to be supported is determined each year by 
legislation. The government is committed to acquire the supported crops 
at the prescribed price. Farmers eligible for support are those who agree to 
the acreage allotments and the (weak) production controls imposed by the 
Department of Agriculture. Depending on the state of the market the 
government must accumulate or decumulate agricultural surpluses. The 
budgetary cost of price support therefore depends on the support levels 
set and market conditions rather than on amendments appropriated in 
advance. Apart from price support, farmers are assisted by long term credit 
for a variety of purposes, direct payments for improved farming practices, 
and technical assistance from the Department of Agriculture. 

The labour policy of the Federal Government takes effect through 
legislation and administrative machinery designed to promote fair collective 
bargaining. The National Labor Relations Act affirms the principles of 
collective bargaining and prohibits unfair practices by both employers 
and employees. It should be noted, however, that collective bargaining 
relates to the wages paid and not to the prices charged by the employer. 
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rials Consequently there is considerable doubt about how far collective 
bargaining has in fact affected the distributed income as between wages 
from and profits. A uniform minimum money wage is established throughout 
uate the country by legislation. Before the war it was 40 cents and has recently 
ates, been raised to $1.00 per hour. 
sion. 5. Government action to maintain stability of employment consists almost 
their entirely of the relation it establishes between its expenditure and taxa- 
nade tion and by its regulation of money and credit. The experience of 
depression and war has shown that an expansionist budget can increase 
pen- employment and if carried far enough, produce inflation. Taxes were 
inds, raised promptly after the outbreak of the Korean War and, with the 
vyers current collection system, contributed materially to ending the inflation 
-ants after a few months. In fact those experiences led to a too exclusive emphasis 
ncial on fiscal policy as the economic stabilizer. Recently, however, there has 
unds been a revived interest in control over interest rates, and the availability 
ation of credit as a method of counteracting minor economic fluctuations, such 
natic as the recession of 1954. 

Apart from the possibilities of deliberate stabilization action by the 
eans government, a large amount of automatic stabilization has, over the past 
tent, twenty years, been ‘built in’ to the economy, through inadvertence rather 
rants than design. When private demand slackens, the progressiveness of the 
fixed individual and corporate income tax structure, combined with current 
cates. collection of the individual tax; ensures that tax collectors fall off more 
s the rapidly than individual income, so that the purchasing power left in the 
rans’ hands of the public tends to be stabilized. Similarly, on the expenditure 
d so side, the social security payments, veterans’ benefits and price support 

payments, all increase automatically as economic activity tends to slacken, 
cular thus tending to stabilize purchasing power. 
rated Taking everything together, the government possesses adequate instru- 
ever, ments to avoid major depressions and, as indicated above, has acquired 
yern- the political willingness to use them. 
ntees 6. The objective of price stability may involve greater difficulties than 
employment stability and may conflict with it. As everyone now knows, 
The money wages rise persistently. Price stability will be achieved if the produc- 
r by tivity of labour increases sufficiently to hold labour costs per unit of product 
crops constant, despite the money wage increase or, if prices and wages are sta- 
ee to bilized, by the brute force of direct controls. If the government eschews 
y the direct controls and is faced with rising prices, to achieve price stability 
t the it can either revise its employment goals downwards or take measures to 
The increase productivity. (The United States does not have a margin between 
levels over full employment and full employment to work on.) If it comes to direct 
sd in conflict between the employment objective and the price objective, 
redit there is little doubt that the price objective will give way. However, 
tices, the United States has not yet been confronted with this dilemma. 
Leaving out the inevitable postwar inflation and the speculative post- 
ough Korean inflation, a remarkable degree of price stability has, during 
ctive the past decade, been combined with substantially full employment. 
les of 7. The instruments for promoting economic efficiency include the legal 
oyers injunction against monopolistic practices in industries, where competition 
ining is held to be possible and desirable, and direct control of rates and routes in 
oyer. those industries, particularly railroads and airlines, where free competition 
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is acknowledged to be unworkable. (In addition to these activities by the 
Federal Government the states generally control public utility rates.) 
Whether these controls do improve economic performance is hard to 
determine, since the criteria applied and the tests used are evolved in a 
legal rather than an economic framework, and economists themselves are 
still struggling to work out criteria for satisfactory performance that are 
applicable to modern technological society. 

. The instruments of international adjustment available to the United States 
are tariff changes, exchange rate adjustments, encouragement of private 
capital export, inflation or deflation of the domestic economy, and provi- 
sion of economic aid to other countries. The United States is in the fortunate 
position that it does not depend on an export surplus for high levels of 
employment, and it is well able to finance any import surplus it is likely 
to have. Consequently it does not have to sacrifice domestic objectives to 
resolve the periodic international financial crises that beset many other 
countries. It can afford to take the requirements of a balanced world 
economy into account. 

There are, however, serious limitations on the use of the available 

instruments. Although the tariff protects a relatively small part of American 
industry, the difficulty of reducing it is well known. The government is 
virtually committed to a fixed price of gold and consequently has to facili- 
tate exchange rate adjustments by other countries rather than undertake 
them itself. Private capital export may respond to the favourable tax 
treatment proposed by the present administration but not yet enacted, but 
the effects may not be great in relation to the total problem. There is no 
inclination to use domestic inflation or deflation as a deliberate instrument 
of international adjustment. This leaves foreign aid as the important active 
instrument of policy in the form of economic support for the common 
defence of the Western Alliance or technical assistance loans and grants 
to underdeveloped countries, made either directly or through international 
institutions. 
. Finally, the government’s action to maintain economic growth, both of a 
general nature and of the special kinds needed for defence, are reflected 
in the budget. On the expenditure side, the defence budget includes large 
sums for research, and the government has recognized that it must support 
pure research in the universities. Agricultural research has long been a 
major activity of the Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the 
states. The government may have to intervene to overcome a national 
shortage of trained technicians. As noted above, resource development is 
being approached increasingly from the point of view of national economic 
growth. Relief of the present congestion on the highways is recognized as 
necessary for the continued expansion of the automobile industry. 

On the tax side, the leading criteria of tax policy for the twenty years 
after 1932 were equity and feasibility—although special incentives for 
expansion had been granted in time of war, and particular industries such 
as oil had been able to win ‘loopholes’ that encouraged their expansion. 
The tax law of 1954 aimed at reforming the tax system in the direction of 
providing further incentives for growth, particularly through liberal 
depreciation allowances. It seems reasonably clear that incentives for growth 
will remain a subordinate criterion for federal taxation. 

The government’s cheap money policy, adopted originally as an anti- 
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depression measure, has been continued as a permanent policy. While the 
main motivation for the policy has been the desire to hold down the cost of 
servicing the federal debt, it has also probably fostered economic expansion. 
The depression also saw the use of government credit to promote industrial 
revival, as well as agriculture and housing. The present trend, however, 
seems in the direction of curtailment of the government’s direct credit 
functions. 


Whether the government’s instruments for the promotion of growth will be 
adequate in the future is difficult to determine. The record of the past indi- 
cates a persistent tendency of the American economy to grow, subject to the 
single proviso that current economic activity keeps a steady pressure on 
existing productive capacity. 


THE INTEGRATION AND CO-ORDINATION OF POLICY 


Whether the objectives and instruments of policy are combined into a coherent 
and consistent total policy depends mainly on the strength and effectiveness of 
the presidency. In the Congress the main unifying influences are the powerful 
financial committees of the House of Representatives—the Appropriations 
Committee and the Ways and Means Committee. But these committees do 
not act in concert and may be in disagreement with each other. Moreover, 
they are surrounded with other powerful committees of the House and Senate 
dealing with substantive policy such as foreign relations, armed services, 
veterans, agriculture, public works, and so forth. According to the personalities 
involved, the forces in the Congress may, on balance, be centrifugal or centri- 
petal. 

The cohesion of the executive branch itself depends heavily on the personal 
authority and the political power of the President. Although the leaders of the 
executive departments are his personal appointees, they must be confirmed by 
the Senate. More important, they must, in order to run their departments, 
establish good working relations with their congressional committees. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, for instance, necessarily divides his loyalties between 
the President and the agriculture committees of the House and Senate. It 
would require a strong President indeed to exert unequivocal authority over 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Consequently, during the last 30 years reform of the executive branch has 
been directed to strengthening the presidency and building up the executive 
office of the presidency as a staff agency for the formation of presidential po- 
licy. The principal agencies of that office, in order of their establishment, are the 
Bureau of the Budget (1921); the Council of Economic Advisers (1946); 
the National Security Council (1947); and the Office of Defence Mobilization 
(1950). 

The Bureau of the Budget is the presidential staff responsible, among 
other things, for assisting the President in the preparation of his budget 
recommendations to the Congress. Before 1921, there was no such thing as a 
unified executive budget. Each department dealt separately with the Congress 
in its requests for appropriations, and the main authority on how much was 
to be appropriated was the Appropriations Committee of the House. 

As the result of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, and subsequent 
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legislation, the President’s budget is the main instrument by which policy 
objectives are translated into a concrete recommended programme of action. 
Major decisions within the executive branch are made by the President himself 
and the bureau acts genuinely as his staff rather than his delegate. Its director 
is a personal appointee of the President and, unlike department heads, his 
appointment does not require Senate confirmation. 

Apart from programmes such as national defence, where the importance of 
the budget is evident, other activities, whose money cost is less, are reviewed 
in the budgetary process from the point of view of their policy content. Review 
of the budget for the anti-trust division of the Department of Justice, for 
instance, involves consideration of the extent and character of the department’s 
enforcement activities. While the President of course has no control over what 
the courts will decide he can, through the budget, influence the nature of the 
cases that come before them for decision. 

Although the President has all the legal authority he needs, the executive 
budgetary process is capable of further improvement as a policy-making 
instrument. 

In the first place, the budget still retains vestiges of methods that were 
appropriate when government was smaller and simpler. It is an extremely 
difficult document for the legislator, and even the educated public, to under- 
stand; some important issues are beclouded with detail. In a government based 
on the separation of powers, the legislature should have its attention directed 
to the important policy questions; otherwise it will devote its expertise to 
discussion of irrelevant detail. This point applies particularly to the defence 
budget, and presents a challenge to all democratic governments. Can legisla- 
tures function responsibly if they must take, largely on faith, executive decisions 
with respect to vital matters of national security? 

Secondly, the process of budget preparation is long and tedious. Major 
decisions are made a year—and sometimes much longer—before 1 July, 
the beginning of the fiscal year, and the President’s Budget is submitted to 
Congress six months before that date. It is therefore difficult to adapt the 
budget either to the requirements of a flexible fiscal policy or to changing 
programme needs of the government. 

Thirdly, co-ordination within the executive branch is not complete. The 
budget bureau is concerned mainly with expenditures, but the Treasury, by a 
tradition as old as the Republic itself, has had executive responsibility for 
revenues; and the Treasury itself has, in the past, deferred to the authority 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House on matters of taxation. 
Conflict between the budget bureau and the Treasury has been avoided in the 
Eisenhower Administration, but it was a source of discord in the two preceding 
administrations. 

Nevertheless, great progress has been made in improving the executive 
process, and the greatest need for improvement is in congressional procedures. 
Congress receives a unified budget supported by a message from the President 
outlining his policies with respect to expenditures and taxation, but Congress 
gives very little consideration to it on a unificd basis. The various items of 
expenditure tend to be dealt with separately rather than as parts of a whole. 
Appropriations and revenues are dealt with by separate committees and, in 
many instances, appropriations are made without adequate consideration of 
the policy issues involved. Further improvement in the charity of the executive 
budget is needed to encourage Congress to revise its antiquated procedures. 
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The National Security Council is a recognition of the close relation that 
exists, but is not always recognized, between foreign policy, defence policy, 
and domestic policy. Its chairman is the President and the principal members 
are the Vice-President, the Secretary of State (i.e. Foreign Affairs), the Secre- 
tary of Defence and the Secretary of the Treasury. It is concerned not only 
with the objectives of foreign policy, but with the defence budget. Under the 
present administration, the council has functioned as an active and powerful 
body, and major decisions concerning the defence budget and foreign aid have 
been made in the council rather than through the regular budgetary process. 

The Council of Economic Advisers, consisting of three full-time members 
and a professional staff, is the executive staff set up to advise the President 
under the Employment Act of 1946. It is paralleled in the Congress by the 
Joint Committee (of the House and Senate) on the Economic Report. The 
main function of the council is to advise the President on the requirements 
of economic stability and recently it has concerned itself with economic 
growth. Its main activity is to draft the President’s annual economic report 
to Congress. The council, however, has virtually no direct authority. While 
the nature of the budget is of vital concern to it, the budget bureau on 
the expenditure side and the Treasury on the tax side are more influential 
agencies, while the Federal Reserve Board is the decisive agency in the field 
of monetary policy. 

Although their functions are advisory, the importance of the council and 
the joint committee should not be underrated. Their influence in the field of 
political education has been of the highest importance. They have helped to 
create a political atmosphere in which it is generally recognized that the 
economy is not moved by uncontrollable forces, but that the attainment of 
stability of employment is well within the competence of the government. 

The Office of Defence Mobilization was created as the focus for mobili- 
zation after the outbreak of the Korean War, but was continued as a permanent 
office. In the event of future mobilization, it will become the central agency 
for the administration of a controlled economy. Meanwhile, its continuing 
responsibilities are policy with respect to stockpiling critical and strategic 
materials, and the strategic relocation of industry. 

One important agency of policy remains largely outside presidential control. 
Monetary policy is in the hands of the Federal Reserve Board. The board 
is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. But appointments 
are for a period of 14 years, so that a president may have little power to 
influence the composition of the board. However, he can and does select the 
chairman of the board from its membership. The intent of the founders of the 
Federal Reserve System was, in fact, to create an independent monetary 
authority. While no modern central bank can act with complete independence, 
the board has greater freedom from political control than any other executive 
agency. 

Consequently there is not the close relation between monetary and budge- 
tary policy that should logically exist, while the board’s responsibility for 
stabilising the value of the currency keeps it in a state of uneasy alliance or 
open hostility with the Treasury, which is concerned with the cost of servicing 
the National Debt. Conflict can also arise between the board and the govern- 
ment lending agencies. The board may be tightening credit at the same time 
as the Veteran Administration is easing loan terms for veterans’ housing. 
Whether such conflicts should be avoided by bringing the central bank 
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more directly under the control of the President is an open question. Admi- 
nistrative confusion could be reduced but the stability of the currency might 
be impaired. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS ADVISERS 


In deciding his total programme the President thus has a large array of staff 
advice, and it may be conflicting—even though a great deal of informal 
consultation naturally goes on at the official level. The budget director may be 
bent on cutting out certain expenditure on the grounds that they are wasteful, 
at the same time as the Council of Economic Advisers believe that expenditure 
should be increased in the interests of economic stability. The majority of the 
National Security Council may feel that the defences of the country are inade- 
quate while the Secretary of the Treasury believes that taxes should be reduced. 
Apart from discord within the executive office itself the President has to 
contend with the heads of executive departments. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or the Secretary of the Interior is unlikely to accept budget cuts without a 
direct appeal to the President (the Secretary of Defence has had his say in the 
National Security Council). 

These possibilities of conflict have frequently raised the question whether 
there is not a need for the co-ordination of the co-ordinators. Within the 
executive office (and its environs), should not the President be provided with 
a constant body of advice by a highly integrated staff operating under the 
authority of a single head? 

This question was much debated before the enactment of the Employment 
Act in 1946. The view was widely supported that the budget director should 
also act as economic adviser and thereby at least achieve consistency between 
budget policy and stabilization policy, and avoid the presentation of conflicting 
views to the President. 

Congress, however, decided to set up a separate adviser embodied in the 
three-man council. The main reason for this was that Congress wanted a 
source of independent objective economic intelligence that would benefit not 
only the President, but Congress and the public.! Such a body could conceiv- 
ably exist, but I am quite convinced that it cannot exist within the executive 
office of the President. If the council were to forecast a depression next year, 
that would imply that the President was going to do nothing about it. The 
council must take the view that the President will discharge his responsibilities 
under the Employment Act. Its analysis must demonstrate the need for and 
the effectiveness of the action the President proposes. The council has, in 
fact, operated within that framework and has shown how high professional 
integrity can be combined with the rendering of advice in a political context. 

Although one of the main arguments for a separate economic adviser is 
untenable, it does not necessarily follow that the budget director should act as 
adviser. Perhaps I have a professional bias, but I believe that the President is 
just as much entitled to received advice from professional economists as he is 
to receive it from generals, lawyers and doctors. No one suggests that the Presi- 
dent should talk only to the Secretary of Defence on military matters, or that 


1. This paragraph and the following ten paragraphs are taken from my contribution to the publication of the 
National Planning Association published under the title of The Employment Act. Past and Future, edited 
by Gerhard Colm, Special Report No. 41. 
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the Attorney-General should not be a lawyer. Yet there is a persistent notion 
in the United States (not elsewhere) that economic advice should be filtered 
to him through the mind of a ‘generalist’. Some presidents may not like 
economics, and some economists cannot communicate with presidents. But 
surely the Employment Act imposes on the President an obligation to 
understand what it is all about. And surely it imposes on economists an obli- 
gation to speak in a language that presidents can understand—rather than 
surrender the field to the ‘generalist’. 

I doubt, however, whether the professional economist’s training and 
experience would necessarily make him a good budget director. The main 
function of the Director of the Budget is to assess the merits of programme 
proposals submitted by departments, and to assist the President in the prepara- 
tion of the total programme that will most effectively further the President’s 
policy objectives. His second function is to promote efficient management 
throughout the executive branch. The best qualifications from these points of 
view are extensive experience as an administrator in federal or state govern- 
ment, or in the management of large corporations. But such a man is unlikely 
to be more than an amateur as an economic adviser. 

A more far-reaching proposal for co-ordination is that a department of 
finance should be established to combine the present expenditure functions 
of the budget bureau, the tax policy and tax legislation functions of the 
Treasury and the economic advisory function, in the manner that they are 
now combined in the British Treasury. If this were done in the United States, 
it would almost certainly mean that the budget bureau would become part 
of the Treasury rather than that existing Treasury functions would be trans- 
ferred to the executive office of the President. The formulation of tax policy is 
almost identical with proposing tax legislation, and the process of getting a 
tax law through Congress must be the responsibility of an executive department 
rather than of the executive office. If it were the responsibility of the executive 
office, the President’s staff would necessarily have to submit to examination by 
congressional committees. This would impair the confidential relations with 
the staff to which the President must be entitled. In addition, the historic 
position of the Treasury would probably protect it from any serious diminution 
of its powers. 

To transfer the budget bureau to the Treasury would be to undo the major 
reforms in executive administration that have been achieved during the century. 
The executive budget is the main instrument the President has for achieving 
a unified executive programme. Under the old system (before 1921), where the 
departments dealt directly with the Congress in the matter of appropriations, 
the extent of the President’s control depended on the force of his personality 
and his power to remove department heads. 

Every President from President Taft on has subscribed to the view that the 
President’s budget must be prepared in the executive office, and not in a 
department headed by an officer, subject to Senate confirmation, who is a 
political personality in his own right. To emphasize this point, the budget 
bureau was physically removed from the Treasury building in 1939. Even 
though the present separation of expenditure and revenue functions is a 
serious disadvantage, co-ordination would be bought at too high a price were 
it achieved by returning the budget bureau to the Treasury. 

If, however, these arguments are ignored and at some future date the budget 
bureau is combined with the Treasury, the President should not be deprived 
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of direct access to economic advice. While the Treasury would need a compe- 
tent economic staff, the President should not rely solely on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for economic advice. The reasons given above apply a 
Sortiori. 

Neither of the possibilities so far discussed would do anything to achieve 
co-ordination between fiscal and monetary policy, or between the control of 
private credit and the granting of public credit to assist private housing or 
agriculture. The Federal Reserve Board, by design, lies outside the orbit of 
direct presidential control. This has led to well-known anomalies of policy. 
The Treasury may want low interest rates in order to service the National 
Debt cheaply, at the same time as the board wants to raise them in order to 
preserve stability of the price level. The board may be attempting to restrict 
credit generally at the same time as the Veteran Administration is storming for 
more credit for veterans’ housing. When a general tax increase is being 
considered, a general restriction of credit should be, but is not, considered as an 
alternative. The Council of Economic Advisers has been notably diffident 
about prescribing publicly the course that monetary policy should follow— 
even though monetary controls can play a decisive part in short-run stabilization 
policy. 

Despite the anomalies, I would not recommend that the control of the 
President over the Federal Reserve Board be increased. There is a crucial 
difference between fiscal and monetary policy. Fiscal policy must be put into 
effect through legislation—appropriations and tax laws. The monetary policy 
must, in the nature of the case, be worked out at the administrative level. To 
give the President (or the Treasury) full responsibility for monetary policy 
would expose him to intolerable political pressures. The Federal Reserve 
Board, very properly, is by no means insensitive to the political winds, but 
it needs at least as much shelter from then as it now has. Were the board 
deprived of its ‘independence’, the forces making for inflation would very 

* probably be too strong. 

I thus reach the conclusion that there is some merit in the present division 
of function among the executive agencies concerned with the formulation of 
budget and economic policy. But that does not mean that a coherent and 
consistent policy will necessarily result from their several operations. There 
must be co-ordination, and the question is whether this can be best achieved 
by informal arrangements made by the President himself and his personal 
staff, or whether formal co-ordinating machinery should be set up. 

The case for informal arrangements cannot be dismissed lightly. Presidents 
clearly differ widely in their habits of work and the heads of their staff agencies 
also have varying capacities for teamwork—even though other qualities may 
commend them highly. The President should not be hampered by 
organizational arrangements from selecting the executive office staff that is 
most suitable from all points of view and from utilizing them in the manner 
that is most effective and congenial from his own point of view. 

There is undoubtedly room for improvement in the present situation, as the 
strain of the present system on the President’s personal resources dramatically 
shows. But the correct solution is not the complete elimination of conflicts and 
differences among planning agencies. However streamlined a planning process 
may be, the validity of its results depends on the wisdom of individuals. 
Americans have an inherent distrust of highly integrated planning—it can go 
tragically wrong. They prefer the apparent chaos of competition—even in 
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giving advice to presidents—in the hope of being at least moderately right 
most of the time. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Ivan Dyorpjevié 


INTRODUCTION 


The Yugoslav social system is defined by the constitution fand certain other 
organic laws. Since the end of World War II, Yugoslavia has passed through 
two phases of its constitutional history {marked by differences in political and 
state organization and, jtherefore, in the procedures used for planning, the 
preparation of the budget, and the drafting of economic and social laws/ The 
first phase covered the period during which the 1946 constitution was in force; 
the second began around 1951-1952. The principles of state organization 
worked out towards the latter period are embodied in the existing Yugoslav 
Constitution. This constitution is based on the 1953 Fundamental Law on the 
Foundations of Social and State Organization, Avhich defines in broad outline, a 
system of powers and government.<This system has now been in operation 
for three years<\It has betrayed certain shortcomings, especially with regard 
to procedures connected with economic planning and public finance. Prepa- 
ratory work to remedy these shortcomings is now under way ;fwe shall speak 
of it at the end of the present article] for the changes contemplated have some 
interest for comparative studies on the organization of the modern state, par- 
ticularly the Socialist State, in which planning is one of the characteristic 
features of administrative and economic policy. 
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Our article will be based on the relevant material in the 1953 constitution 
and on the experience so far gained. 


Some Fundamental Principles 


A study of the problems with which we are now concerned presupposes a 
knowledge of certain fundamental principles which govern the Yugoslav 
social system. These principles are as follows: 

1. The means of production are social property and not state property. The social 
nature of ownership of the means of production stem from two funda- 
mental principles which underlie the whole economic system in the fields 
of production, transport and trade. The first of these principles is the inde- 
pendence of the producer, i.e. the management of economic enterprises 
by the workers themselves. The second principle is the economic and legal 
independence of economic organizations, which goes hand-in-hand with 
considerable freedom for them in the planning of their economic activities 
and administration. 

2. Alongside this independence for economic organizations, the ‘de-stating’ 
process (‘the withering-away of the state’), which has been particu- 
larly marked since 1950, has led to the independence of the social ser- 
vices, such as Social Security and the institutions in charge of housing 
problems. 

3. The idea of economic planning is based, on the one hand, on respect for 
the independence of economic organizations and on the working of the 
economic laws of a relatively free market, and, on the other hand, on a 
refusal to admit the possibility of justification of ‘integral planning’, and 
more particularly on rejection of the theory that planning constitutes the 
‘fundamental law of socialism’—the theory that it is possible to control, 
legislatively, the operation of economic laws during the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, and thus to govern the economic system by 
administrative measures. In line with this idea, Article 17 (paragraphs 1 
and 2) of the Fundamental Law defines the Federal Economic Plan as 
follows: ‘The Federal Economic Plan shall guarantee the development of 
the economic system as a whole and determine the basic distribution of the 
national revenue of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. The 
Federal Economic Plan shall assign to the federation only the financial 
resources that are established by law and are intended to cover the expen- 
diture for which the federation is responsible, as well as to promote the 
general economic development and assist the economically underdeveloped 
regions of the country.’ 

4. In 1951, the Federal Economic Plan acquired a new character and purpose, 
and changes in its framework began to be introduced. Its structure cannot 
yet, however, be described as entirely adequate. 

For 1955, the first part of the plan surveys economic development over 
the previous year; it thus provides a basis upon which to determine the 
plan’s general direction for the current year, and the necessary steps to 
be taken. The second part of the plan defines economic policy, beginning 
with its general outline and continuing with the various branches o: the 
economy—industry, agriculture, forestry, transport, building, trade and 
handcrafts, economic relations with other countries, investment, the domes- 
tic market, and consumption. The total social product and the national 
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income are fixed at the end of this part of the plan; the national income is 
distributed between the various items, such as individual consumption 
(including wages), social security, various budgets, investment, endowments 
and reserve funds. The ‘financial instruments’ that enable the economic 
plan to be implemented are described in its third part; here, likewise, are 
specified the general procedures for the use of investments in the various 
branches of the economy. Exceptionally, the Federal Economic Plan for 
1955 specifies the major public works, e.g. the building of railways and of 
large factories for heavy industry, which are to be initiated or completed 
in that year. Lastly, the plan contains the overall estimates for the Federal 
Budget’s receipts and expenditure, and fixes the amount to be allocated 
to the federal investment fund. It should in conclusion be pointed out that, 
because of the existence of such an economic plan, the budget, in the main, 
covers merely the resources essential to the administrative and other acti- 
vities which are the responsibility of the organs of the state. 


The Federal Structure 


Yugoslavia is, in structure, a federal state. The Federated Republics are units 
which each have the status of a state, and a governmental system almost 
identical with that of the federation itself. They have their own budgets and 
economic plans. Another feature of this structure is the existence of ‘local self- 
government’: the self-governing commune is the basis of social organization 
and of the state system. Each commune and each district (the latter comprising 
a certain number of communes) has its own budget and economic plan. The 
Federal Constitution ensures that the local communities receive proper finan- 
cial resources of their own. The administrative machinery of the communes 
resembles that of the Federated Republics and of the federation. The commune 
applies all laws and regulations whose application is expressly reserved, 
constitutionally and legislatively, to the federation, the People’s Republics 
or the districts. 

These characteristics of the state’s structure have their effect on the prepa- 
ration of the Federal Economic Plan. 

The organization of the federal authority is based on the following two fun- 
damental principles: (a) the principle of government by an assembly; (b) the 
principle of the meeting of political and economic representatives within the 
federation’s supreme representative body, the Federal People’s Assembly. 

In accordance with these principles, the Federal Assembly plays a funda- 
mental role in the organization of the federal authority. It consists of a Federal 
Council and a Council of Producers. 

The Federal Council is the representative political body, directly elected by 
the citizens and the representative bodies of the Federated Republics. The 
Council of Producers is a body representing all producers, with no distinction 
based on mode of ownership (social or individual) of the means of production 
(the producers accordingly include peasants who privately own up to approxi- 
mately 25 acres of land, and independent artisans). 

The Federal Assembly votes the laws, budget and economic plans of the 
federation. It takes political decisions and determines the principles to be 
followed in the economic, financial and social fields. It holds these rights 
exclusively, neither sharing nor delegating them. The Council of Producers 
is the permanent chamber of the assembly. It is on a completely equal footing, 
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legally, with the Federal Council as regards questions and decisions affecting 
the economic plan, the budget, and economic and social policy. Under the 
constitution, the assembly not only votes the laws, but has an exclusive right 
to draft laws and decisions in the economic, financial and social fields. The 
constitution prescribes only one exception: the federal economic plan and the 
federation’s budget are prepared and submitted to the Federal Assembly in 
the form of proposals by the assembly’s executive organ, the Federal Executive 
Council. The assembly has numerous committees for the preparation and study 
of the drafts and proposals relating to the above-mentioned questions. Each 
of the two chambers has a Committee for National Economy and a Budget 
Committee. The Federal Council alone, on the other hand, has a Committee 
for Social Policy and Public Health, and the Council of Producers alone has a 
Committee for Labour Questions and Social Security. 


The Federal Executive Council 


Since the principle observed is that of ‘government by assembly’, the ‘cabinet’ 
system does not exist in Yugoslavia. The constitution distinguishes between 
politico-executive power and administrative power proper. The first of these powers 
is entrusted to the Federal Executive Council, which is the assembly’s executive 
organ and is elected by both chambers of the assembly sitting together. The 
members of the council are drawn from among the deputies. The President of 
the Republic, who acts as Head of the State and Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces, is ex officio Chairman of the Federal Executive Council. 

This council sees to the execution of the laws and decisions adopted by the 
assembly, prepares and submits the Federal Economic Plan and the Federa- 
tion’s Budget, establishes the organs of government unless the constitution 
provides otherwise, and draws up the politico-executive directives designed to 
guide the federal administration’s activities. The Executive Council is a colle- 
giate body and all its decisions are taken at its sittings. It consists of at 
least 15 members (at present, 26). The chairmen of the Executive Councils 
of the Federated Republics are ex officio members of the Federal Executive 
Council. 

With a view to preparing its decisions, the Federal Executive Council 
elects from among its members, a number of committees specializing in the 
various branches of government activity. These committees have no special 
rights vis-d-vis the administration; they are simply internal organs, ‘working 
cells’ of the Federal Executive Council. The most important of them is the 
Committee for Co-ordination composed of the vice-chairmen of the council 
and the chairmen of all the other committees. The Committee for Co-ordination 
draws up the council’s agenda and prepares its fundamental decisions, i.e. 
those affecting the country’s ‘social and political regime’. Further the council 
has technical and administrative secretariats, which are responsible for techni- 
cal tasks in general and for supervision of the execution of the federal laws and 
the council’s decisions. 

The administrative power is exercised by the federal administrative organs. 
It consists in the direct application of the laws and regulations and in the dis- 
charge of daily administrative business. The federation’s general administrative 
organs are the State Secretariats, ‘of which there are five: National Defence, 
Internal Affairs, Foreign Affairs, National Economy, and Budget. 

The state secretariats, whose number is fixed by the constitution but which 
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can be abolished or amalgamated by the ordinary laws, function alongside 

other administrative organs having the status of independent administrative 

institutions or public services. 
All the federal administrative organs have the following characteristics: 

1. They are independent in their several fields of activity, and exercise their 
authority in accordance with the laws and the directives of the Federal 
Executive Council. 

2. The state secretariats and the other administrative organs are directed by 
civil servants who are appointed and removed from office by the Federal 
Executive Council. 

3. These organs can, if so authorized by the law, take decisions of a subjective 
nature. 

4. They prepare draft laws, and decisions, in all fields for which the Fede- 
ration is responsible, e.g. the fields of economy, finance and social policy, 
in so far asthe executive council’s secretariats do not deal with these matters. 

5. Supervision of the legality of these organs’ decisions is exercised by the 
Federal Executive Council, which may suspend or rescind allillegal decisions. 


Thus, the Yugoslav governmental system comprises no cabinet or ministries. 
The state secretariats and the central federal departments are technico-admi- 
nistrative services headed by civil servants and not by members of parliament 
or of the Federal Executive Council (exceptionally, the constitution authorizes 
the appointment of a member of the executive council as Secretary of State). 

This governmental structure, based on the separation of politico-executive 
and administrative powers, is intendend to strengthen the assembly’s control 
over the execution of the laws and economic plans, and to separate the admi- 
nistrative from the politico-executive organs. It reflects a desire that the most 
important executive powers should be vested in the executive council, and that 
the daily business of government should be left to civil servants acting under 
the control of the assembly—more especially of its executive organ, the Federal 
Executive Council. 


THE MACHINERY AND PROCEDURE FOR THE PREPARATION OF LAWS AND DECISIONS 
ON ECONOMIC, FINANCIAL AND SOCIAL MATTERS 


The Federal Economic Plan 


Outside the framework of the assembly, there is a whole series of bodies res- 
ponsible for the preparation of the Federal Economic Plan and the laws and 
regulations relating to the national economy. Several of these bodies belong 
to the Federal Executive Council—the Economic Committee, the Secretariat 
for Economic Co-ordination, the Secretariat for Industry, the Secretariat for 
Agriculture, the Secretariat for Trade, the Secretariat for Investments and the 
Secretariat for Transport. Outside the executive council, there are two main 
bodies concerned with economic administration—the State Secretariat for 
National Economy, and the Federal Office for Economic Planning. Alongside 
these bodies, which form part of the governmental and administrative system, 
certain independent economic and social institutions play a role in the prepa- 
ration of the Federal Economic Plan and of economic decisions. The most 
important are the economic chambers—the Federal Chamber of Industry, 
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the Chamber of Agriculture, the Federal Chamber of Commerce and the Fede- 
ral Chamber of Transport. Mention must also be made of economic organiza- 
tions associated with the farm co-operatives, whose supreme organ is the Union 
of Farm Co-operatives of Yugoslavia. Lastly, the trade unions play an impor- 
tant part in this matter; they all belong to the Union of Yugoslav Trade Unions. 

The organs, institutions and other bodies mentioned above co-operate, at 
different stages, in the preparation of the Federal Economic Plan. 

This plan is based on existing economic realities, as well as on the principles 
adopted in the matter of economic policy. We are here concerned with the 
economic plan which is voted at the end of each year by the Federal People’s 
Assembly. Long-term plans and programmes have been provisionally aban- 
doned in Yugoslavia; since the first Five-Year Plan (1947-1951) economic 
planning has been effected on an annual basis. However, this does not exclude 
the possibility of preparing plans covering a period of several years, or, more 
precisely, economic programmes for a period exceeding five years and appli- 
cable to the national economy as a whole as well as to certain of its branches. 
On the contrary, it is recognized that there is a definite need for such economic 
programmes; and a ten-year programme for the development of agriculture 
and certain other branches of the national economy is in process of preparation. 
Nevertheless, we shall confine our remarks to the annual plans, for the fol- 
lowing two reasons: firstly, no programme for a period of several years has 
been recently drawn up; secondly, the rules governing the preparation of the 
annual plans are, in general, applicable to the preparation of long-term 
programmes. 

Owing to the nature of the Federal Economic Plan, the initial stages of its 
preparation are entrusted to the Federal Executive Council and to the Federal 
Office for Economic Planning. The principles of economic policy formulated 
each year by the executive council serve as a basis for preparing a preliminary 
draft of the plan, the technical part of which is entrusted to the Office for 
Economic Planning. The latter, in carrying out its task, takes into account the 
economic situation, the control exercised over the implementation of the pre- 
ceding year’s plan, and the material supplied to it by the economic planning 
offices of the Federated Republics and the various districts. The former submit 
the preliminary drafts of their respective economic plans, and the latter the 
preliminary drafts of the economic plans of the districts and the communes 
forming part of them. 

This preliminary draft of the Federal Economic Plan is submitted to the 
Federal Executive Council’s Secretariat for Economic Co-ordination, which 
considers whether the draft conforms to the principles of economic policy 
formulated by the council. This is the technical stage in the plan’s preparation. 
As soon as the Office for Economic Planning and the Secretariat for Economic 
Co-ordination have reached agreement, the preliminary draft is sent for their 
comments to the various economic chambers, the Union of Farm Co-operatives 
and the Union of Trade Unions; these comments are then examined by the 
Secretariat for Economic Co-ordination and the Office for Economic Planning. 
According to the rules, these preliminary discussions must be terminated 
towards mid-September of each year ; this is the second stage in the preparation 
of the plan. 

The third stage is constituted by the work of the Executive Council’s Econo- 
mic Committee. Taking into consideration the preliminary draft as well 
as the proposals and comments supplied by the economic chambers and the 
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trade unions, the committee endeavours to draw up its own draft economic 
plan. In addition to the members of the committee, the Secretaries of State 
for National Economy and the Budget, the directors of the Office for Economic 
Planning and the Statistical Office, the Governor of the National Bank and 
the Executive Council’s secretaries for economic questions all take part in the 
discussions, in an advisory capacity. 

This draft economic plan, once approved, is submitted to the Federal 
Executive Council’s Committee for Co-ordination, which discusses it from the 
standpoint of the general principles of economic policy; and also endeavours, 
when necessary, to find a solution for contentious questions, without regard 
to the origin of any differences arising between the Federated Republics and 
the economic committee, between the latter and the economic chambers or 
trade unions, or between the various bodies that have studied the plan during 
the preliminary stage of the discussions. The draft economic plan, together 
with the comments of the Committee for Co-ordination, is then submitted 
to the Federal Executive Council for final examination, after which the council 
draws up the final draft of the Federal Economic Plan. This ends the fourth 
stage in the plan’s preparation. Before the final vote of the assembly, the plan 
passes through two further stages. 

Each year, the Federal Executive Council must publish the final draft plan 
before 15 October and deposit it with the Committees for National Economy 
of both Chambers of the Assembly. The final draft thus published is transmitted 
to the assemblies of the Federated Republics and to all economic enterprises 
and co-operatives throughout the country. The plan is naturally discussed in 
the press and in technical reviews, as well as by scientific institutes, associations 
of economists and the Faculty of Economic Science, which are all entitled to 
formulate objections and send them to the Federal Assembly’s committees 
for national economy. In fact, discussion of the plan by the assemblies of the 
Federated Republics and the economic organizations on the one hand, and 
by the Federal Assembly’s committees for national economy on the other, 
constitutes a special stage in its preparation. These discussions cannot take 
place simultaneously, as the rules require that the assembly’s committees for 
national economy shall not discuss the plan until the assemblies of the Fede- 
rated Republics and the economic organizations have concluded their discus- 
sions on the matter. While the assemblies of the Federated Republics must not 
only discuss the plan but submit comments on it, in the economic organizations 
only discussion is obligatory. 

The draft economic plan and the records of the public discussions are 
examined by the Federal Assembly’s committees for national economy. 
The following must take part in the committee’s work: the representative 
(a member) of the Federal Executive Council, the director of the Office 
for Economic Planning, and the executive council’s secretary for economic 
questions. 

Each of the committees for national economy discusses the draft plan inde- 
pendently of the other and possesses its own complete set of records of the 
public discussions. After concluding its discussions, each committee presents 
a report to the chamber to which it belongs. This report may suggest more or 
less important amendments to the draft plan. If the Federal Executive Council 
does not approve the amendments proposed by either committee, it can defend 
its point of view only before the chamber concerned. The committees must 
inform their respective chambers of the proposals made by the assemblies of 
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the Federated Republics with regard to the plan even if they themselves have 
not adopted those proposals. 

The sixth and last stage in the preparation of the plan is constituted by 
meetings of both chambers of the assembly. Although, from the formal stand. 
point, the plan is not yet regarded as a law, it is discussed in accordance with 
the procedure that is followed for the discussion of laws. Each chamber dis- 
cusses and votes the economic plan independently of the other. In the event 
of disagreement between them, a solution is first sought by organizing two 
new independent discussions, and then, if necessary, by establishing a joint 
committee of both chambers. If the joint committee declares itself unable to 
find a solution or if the chambers refuse the solution which it proposes, the 
Federal People’s Assembly is dissolved and new elections are held within the 
following two months, Until the new economic plan is voted, the plan for the 
preceding year remains in force. 

Subject to certain restrictions, the procedure followed for the preparation 
of the plan is also valid for the preparation of economic laws. Draft economic 
laws are drawn up by the state secretariats for national economy or by one 
of the Federal Executive Council’s secretariats for economic questions. A 
special secretariat of the executive council, the Secretariat for Legislation, 
exercises sovereign control over the legal aspect of the texts proposed. It also 
co-ordinates the preparatory work for the drawing up of all draft laws, and no 
text may be sent to the committee for co-ordination or to the Federal Executive 
Council unless accompanied by its comments. The publication of draft econo- 
mic laws is not obligatory and they are not transmitted to the assemblies of the 
Federated Republics or to the economic organizations for their comments, 
On the other hand, most draft laws are sent, for comment, to the courts, as 
well as to the other organs and institutions concerned with their application. 


The Federal Budget 


The Federal Budget is quite distinct from the Federal Economic Plan. It 
covers the receipts and expenditure of the Federal State and of the independent 
institutions which the latter finances. The draft budget is prepared by the 
State Secretariat for the Budget in the light of the proposals made by the 
federal organs and institutions covered by the budget. The draft is first discus- 
sed within the secretariat, by the latter’s representatives and the representatives 
of the organs and institutions mentioned above; this discussion bears on the 
preliminary estimates of receipts and expenditure. Thereafter, the State 
Secretariat for the Budget draws up the draft federal budget and transmits 
it to a special committee of the Federal Executive Council—the Budget Com- 
mittee. This concludes the first stage in the budget’s preparation. The second 
stage consists in the discussions within the Budget Committee, when the same 
parties as before are heard. This committee then prepares its own draft budget, 
which is first examined by the Committee for Co-ordination and then by the 
Federal Executive Council. The latter draws up the final draft of the federal 
budget and transmits it to the Federal Assembly. This concludes the third 
stage in the preparation of the budget. 

The last two stages take place in the Federal Assembly. The draft budget is 
discussed simultaneously by the budget committees of both chambers, with 
the representative of the Federal Executive Council and the Secretary of 
State for the Budget taking part. The budget committees have the same rights 
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with regard to the budget as the Committees for National Economy with 
regard to the Federal Economic Plan. They can hear representatives of the 
state secretariats and the other federal administrative organs. The represen- 
tatives of the independent institutions governed by the principles of social 
administration! are entitled to take part in the discussions and advocate the 
adoption of their proposals concerning the amount of the budget appropria- 
tions to be allocated to these institutions. 

The final stage is the voting of the budget by the Federal Assembly. The 
budget consists of two parts: the ‘budget law’ and the budget estimates. It is 
voted in the same way as national laws, and in its consideration by both 
chambers the same constitutional procedure is followed as in the case of the 
Federal Economic Plan. 

The procedure observed for the voting of the budget is likewise applied 
to financial legislation, with the difference that draft fiscal laws are prepared 
by the State Secretariat for National Economy, the service in charge of state 
revenue being attached to that secretariat. 


Social Policy 


Apart from the Federal Executive Council, there are no special federal admi- 
nistrative organs for social policy. The Social Security Service is operated by 
independent bodies, called Social Security Offices, which represent inde- 
pendent institutions governed by the principles of ‘social administration’. This 
means that the Social Security Offices are run by the beneficiaries themselves, 
through their assemblies and executive committees. The Federal Executive 
Council has two secretariats responsible for planning, preparing and control- 
ling the application of laws on labour and social policy, in so far as the latter 
are within the competence of the federal authorities. These secretariats study 
the problems involved and prepare the draft laws and other measures to be 
adopted in the field of social policy; provision is made for the participation 
of the Federal Social Security Office wherever matters relating to social insu- 
rance are concerned, 

During the preparatory stage, within the technical services of the Federal 
Executive Council, the procedure is the same as that followed for federal laws 
and for regulations drawn up by the council. This stage usually ends with 
more or less lengthy discussions by institutions and organizations which are 
independent of the executive council. The drafts are prepared by the appro- 
priate committees of the executive council—the Committee on Social Policy 
and the Economic Committee, for the economic aspect of labour questions, 
wages and other problems arising from labour relations. 

Draft laws and other measures of a social nature are discussed within these 
committees, firstly from the political and then from the technical and adminis- 
trative standpoint. After the committees have prepared their drafts, the latter 
pass through the same stages as other draft laws. The Committee for Co-ordi- 
nation and the Federal Executive Council then draw up the final texts. In 
the case of regulations for the executive council and other measures which 
are to come within its competence, final decisions are taken at meetings of the 
council. 


1. V. J. Djordjevié: ‘Le régime de la gestion sociale’ in Le nouveau droit yougoslave, October-December 1955, 
published by the Union of Jurists’ Associations of Yugoslavia’, pp. 3-19. (Review published in English and 
French). 
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The last two stages in the preparation of laws on social questions take place 
in the Federal Assembly. As already mentioned, each chamber has its own 
committee for social questions. When voting social laws, these committees 
adopt the same procedure as that followed for the preparation of economic 
and financial legislation. 


The Legislative Committees 


Without describing in detail the working methods of the committees and 
chambers of the Federal Assembly (they resemble the traditional methods used 
in democratic parliaments), we must emphasize one original feature of the 
Yugoslav Federal People’s Assembly, with regard to the procedure followed 
for the preparation of laws. Every proposed law is discussed not only within 
the competent committees of both chambers, but also within their legislative 
committees. The latter examine the legislative aspect of draft laws, but they 
are also entitled to modify the substance of them. Thus, the assembly may re- 
ceive two different drafts of the same law, one presented by the competent 
committee and the other by the legislative committee. So far this situation 
has never arisen, but different opinions have sometimes been expressed on 
particular aspects of a draft law. In such cases, the draft presented by the 
legislative committee is deemed to be an amendment to the draft submitted by 
the competent committee. 


Political Organizations 


One of the tasks of the state bodies which are responsible for ensuring co-ope- 
ration between the institutions and organizations concerned (more especially 
the trade unions) is to help in preparing the economic plans and in planning 
the other basic activities affecting the national economy, finance and social 
policy. In this process, political organizations play a far from negligible role— 
but it is a role of a different kind. Yugoslavia has two major political organiza- 
tions—the Socialist Alliance of Workers, and the League of Communists. 
The Socialist Alliance is the general political organization of the workers; it 
has over eight million members, with varying philosophical, religious and other 
backgrounds. The fundamental bond between them is the ideal of Yugoslavia’s 
material and cultural development along socialist lines. The League of Com- 
munists, for its part, is a political organization comprising all citizens who share 
the common conviction that socialism is a system both necessary and superior 
to others. The League of Communists is the nucleus of the Socialist Alliance; 
but the great majority of the Alliance’s members do not belong to the 
League. 

These two organizations take part in particular, in the discussion of the 
general policy which is to take shape in the economic plans and the other 
economic, financial and social laws and acts of outstanding importance. They 
may be said to be responsible for determining the principles and general 
direction of the policy to be followed in this field. They share in this work on 
an absolutely equal footing. But neither takes part in the technical preparation 
of the economic plans or of economic and social legislation; this, as we have 
already explained, is the respensibility of the services of the Federal Executive 
Council, of the council itself, and above all of the committees and chambers of 
the Federal People’s Assembly. 
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FORMATION OF ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
CONCLUSION 


The machinery for the preparation of the Economic Plan, the budget and 
economic, financial and social laws in Yugoslavia is not simple, as will have 
been seen form the foregoing. We might even call it complex, and infer that 
the preparation of economic measures (fundamental or otherwise) is neces- 
sarily slow and complex in its turn. In this respect, certain objections have 
been put forward, not only by the organs and institutions taking part in such 
preparation, but by the general public. The more or less lengthy discussions 
(by more or less competent bodies and persons) of the draft plans, laws and 
decisions constitute a factor specially making for slowness and complexity. 
These discussions, which take up a good deal of time and call for special efforts 
from the executive council’s technical services (particularly the Secretariat 
for Legislation), are not always fruitful. Nevertheless, the procedure has clear 
advantages, especially from the standpoint of principle; the method of public 
discussion is a democratic one, and ‘limits bureaucratic power’. This is a very 
real advantage; thanks to their discussion in public, the Economic Plan and 
other legislative measures obtain wide collective support, and previous 
knowledge of them facilitates the understanding of the final texts and thus 
contributes to their more effective implementation and to respect for the law. 
The existing machinery does however have two fundamental weaknesses, 
particularly with regard to federal administration. Firstly, the Federal Exe- 
cutive council’s committees are too deeply involved in the technical prepa- 
ration of the Economic Plan and various other legislative measures; thus, 
instead of being able to confine themselves to discussing the drafts from the 
standpoints of principle and policy, they find their time taken up with a study 
of points of detail. Secondly, financial questions are split up between the State 
Secretariat for National Economy and the State Secretariat for the Budget, 
so that the former has had to deal with questions of federal taxation and revenue. 

These weaknesses are to be eliminated shortly by the reorganization of 
the federal ‘government’ (as well as of the governments of the Federated Repu- 
blics, and of local government). The State Secretariat for the Budget will be 
replaced by a State Secretariat for Finance, which will be the highest federal 
administrative organ for financial questions. The State Secretariat for Natio- 
nal Economy will become the State Secretariat for Trade; this will result from 
the transfer to the economic chambers of certain administrative activities in 
the economic field. Following on these changes, the secretariats of the Federal 
Executive Council will play a more important role, and their various fields 
of action will be extended. They will prepare, not only the Economic Plan and 
financial and commercial legislation, but other laws and decisions. In this way 
the executive council’s committees will cease to take part in the technical pre- 
paration of the plans, and will have more time to consider the draft laws 
presented by the government’s technical and administrative services, as well 
as the opinions of the economic chambers, trade unions and other independent 
organizations called upon tc submit comments and suggestions. 

The problems studied lead us to two other interesting conclusions. Firstly, 
itis not possible to separate the preparation of the annual economic plans from 
the preparation of the economic plans or programmes covering a period of 
several years, as has been recommended by certain technical experts. In 
Yugoslavia, such preparation, which is regarded as a technico-scientific task, 
is entrusted to a single technical service, the Office for Economic Planning. 
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Secondly, the idea, embodied in the Fundamental Law, that laws and deci- 
sions should be prepared simultaneously by the Federal Executive Council 
and by the Committees of the Federal People’s Assembly has not, so far, pro- 
duced fully satisfactory results. The committees have a growing tendency to 
discuss the draft measures of the executive council, instead of preparing them 
themselves. This seems to confirm the cpinion that it is necessary to combine 
executive functions and the preparation of the laws. 
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I. ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ROUND TABLE ON THE UNIVERSITY [TEACHING 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Rio de Janeiro, 8-14 March 1956 


THEMISTOCLES B. CAVALCANTI 


In the pursuit of its programme of world-wide surveys of, and enquiries into, 
the teaching of the social sciences at university level, Unesco did not forget 
South America: in early March 1956 it convened a round table in Rio de 
Janeiro to survey the existing situation and enlist the help of the social scientists 
of the countries concerned in that programme. 

Similar meetings had been held earlier in a number of countries, notably 
Costa Rica, with satisfactory results. 

A point which at once emerged at the Rio de Janeiro meeting was the great 
advantage of arrangements on a regional basis whenever these can secure the 
presence round a conference table of homogeneous elements united by the 
tie of a similar historical background and on that account sharing the same 
concerns and objects 

This last was very definitely the case at Rio de Janeiro, where homogeneity 
existed not only as regards the participants’ intellectual level but in the near 
identity of their problems and their common aim of developing the social 
sciences and concurrently seeking to harness them for the social and economic 
advancement of their respective countries. 

The nations meeting in Rio de Janeiro were ten in number, all Spanish- 
speaking with the exception of Brazil which preserves the language of 
its Portuguese discoverers. Thus the whole of South America was repre- 
sented. 

Other participants were interested organizations, ranging from Unesco, 
represented by Dr. Szczerba-Likiernik, and OAS (Mr. Angel Palermo) to the 
Brazilian Institute of Education, Science and Culture (IBECC) which was 
responsible for planning and running the proceedings. 

In addition there were representatives of Brazilian, Argentinian and Bolivian 
universities and of the Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro, plus rappor- 
teurs chosen by Unesco for each of the countries attending (Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela). 

Observers were present from the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the International Labour 
Organization, the International Economic Association, the International 
Political Science Association, the International Sociological Association, 
the International Association of Legal Science, the International Union of 
Scientific Psychology, the International Association of Universities, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the Fundacao Getulio Vargas and 
the Instituto Superior da Estudos Brasileiros. 
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The scientific director of the conference was Professor Francesco Vito, of 
the Catholic University of Milan, who, with his great experience, ensured 
smooth and effective discussions. 

It was arranged that the opening item should be a free and wide-ranging 
discussion of the major problems, in terms of Unesco’s preliminary definitions. 
Next the group was to split into two commissions which would each study a 
certain number of questions and suggest conclusions to be brought before the 
plenary meeting for discussion and approval in the final stages of the confe- 
rence, 

On Professor Vito’s suggestion the matters for discussions were divided into 
four main groups, as follows: 

1. Arrangements for social studies in the universities of South America. 
Subjects taught and how distributed among the faculties. Degrees granted. 
Curricula specialization in the various disciplines. 

2. Most suitable methods of teaching the social sciences. The lecture course 
method and its combination with seminars. Subjects compulsory for all 
students. Optional subjects at students’ choice. Study material available 
to students. Whether translations made from foreign languages. 

3. Entry and selection of candidates. Whether numbers limited. Admission 
tests. Annual courses for selection of candidates. Utilization of young 
graduates in social science. Employment. 

4. Training of instructors. Study tours in South America for young men and 
women. Foreign visiting professors in Latin American universities. 

Work was so divided between the two commissions that No. 1 dealt with the 

organization of social science studies, teaching, research and methods, etc., 

and No. 2 with the training of instructors and related matters. 

Exchanges of views served to clarify any obscurities in the reports of the 
individual countries, and the general discussion effected a satisfactory prelimi- 
nary clearing of the ground. 

At the commission stage, the nature and order of the items for discussion 
were respectively as follows: 


NO. I. COMMISSION 


A. The organization of social studies. Subjects taught or which should be 
taught. Distribution of social science subjects over the various faculties. 
Co-ordination of social science studies through inter-faculty institutes. 
Degrees granted. Fields of specialization currently recognized in the diffe- 
rent universities. 

B. Teaching. Methods. Lecture courses, holding of seminars, etc. Distinction 
between compulsory and optional subjects. Conditions for the award of 
the doctorate. Instructional material: manuals, reading, translations, etc. 
Scientific research. Research institutes in existence (a) attached to, (b) 
independent of, the universities. Whether co-ordinated. Recognition or 
otherwise of scientific research as a profession in its own right. The question 
of a National Council of Social Science Research considered firstly on 
its own merits and secondly as a stage towards a Regional Council of 
Research. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
NO. 2. COMMISSION 


A. Admission of students. Organization of secondary schools. Choice between 
single-pattern and specialized secondary schools. The teaching of the social 
sciences in the secondary schools. Methods of selecting students. Utilization 
of experts: employment opportunities. 

B. Training of instructors. Methods of appointment. Full-time instructors. 
Study abroad as a training for teaching. Foreign visiting instructors. 
Co-operation in social science between the countries of South America, 
and between them and Unesco. Advisability of establishing inter-Ameri- 
can centres or faculties. 

It would not be possible, in a report as brief as the present, to deal with all the 

subjects discussed at the meeting; this is to be done in a publication, now in 

preparation, which will give the proceedings in fuller detail and incorporate 
all the conclusions arrived at. 

For the moment, a word is required on certain selected items among the 
conclusions of the experts who met in Rio de Janeiro—they relate to such 
matters as the training of social scientists, the employment market, social 
studies in secondary schools, the importance of research, and lastly the estab- 
lishment of study and research centres dealing with the whole of Latin America 
for post-graded study by graduates in social sciences and for research on 
specific questions of urgent importance for the material and cultural advance 
of the countries of the region. 

Specific conclusions calling for mention are: 

. Curricula should be more flexible. 

2. Research work is an important auxiliary to theoretical instruction in 
social sciences. 

3. Such a training should be provided for those suitable to specialize in 
teaching social science as to ensure that the quality of the instruction in 
this subject is high. 

4. International and regional meetings, and exchanges of information and 
teachers, need to be repeated, 

5. To ensure the setting of the social sciences in a frame of wide knowledge, 
the teaching of complementary and ancillary subjects should not be 
pushed into the background. 

6. In social science teaching, attention should not be directed exclusively 
to social science specialists but that doctors, engineers and educators 
should likewise be given the means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
specific problems of social science. 

. Social sciences be deemed to include the following disciplines: law, 
sociology, cultural anthropology or ethnology, economics, social psycho- 
logy, international relations and political science; with economics, 
sociology, cultural anthropology and law nevertheless remaining the 
sole subjects for the specialist degree. 

8. Consideration should be given to the problems of securing equivalence 

of academic degrees between the participating countries. 

g. Only professors with very high qualifications should be selected by compe- 
tition, with a rider on the extreme desirability of making appointments 
full time, whenever possible. 

10, On the teaching of social science at secondary school level; a special 
and specific enquiry should be undertaken not merely into what social 


_ 
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science should be deemed to comprise at that level butinto the instructional 
methods and approach of the teachers. 
These were the main, the basic, conclusions of this meeting of South American 
experts. 

As to the more objective and immediate conclusions reached, these too 
were of great importance; for they called for the establishment forthwith, 
in two Latin American countries already selected—Chile and Brazil—of two 
major institutions, one a teaching centre with research merely ancillary to the 
teaching, and the other specifically a research centre, to serve the whole of 
Latin America. 

These two conclusions are of great significance not merely because their 
outcome will be to give wide currency to the view that social science studies 
are important, but also because they will raise the level of these studies. They 
will concentrate social science technicians and experts in the two countries 
concerned who will progressively put a polish on the knowledge of teachers 
and students and introduce modern research methods. At the same time the 
institutes will focus the energies of these specialists on specific tasks in social 
science research, leading to a more thorough analysis of those human problems 
without a knowledge of which any technological improvements will be so 
many shots in the dark. 

The importance of this conference for each individual country of Latin 
America and for Latin America as a whole will be very great, should it be 
possible to pursue the contacts first made in Rio de Janeiro and to put into 
effect the programme devised by the delegates there present. It is a task, in the 
first instance, for the countries immediately concerned, through the agency 
of their responsible elements, including primarily the professors of the disci- 
pline concerned. They can form councils and associations representing groups 
carrying sufficient weight to induce governments to supply funds and to take 
the requisite legislative action. 

A great responsibility likewise falls to Unesco, if only as an initiator of 
action, to press for fresh conferences, promote new contacts, supply resources 
in men, money and kind, assist travel by technicians and experts tothe countries 
affected and, in a word, maintain an atmosphere conductive to the persistence 
of an attitude of mind inherently receptive to such initiatives. 

Broadly speaking, all the countries of Latin America are being borne on the 
full flood tide of economic advance, and the crises which hit them are often 
the result of their inexperience, of failure to plan ahead, of the absence of 
teams of men able to analyse their problems and direct them in the right way. 

The social sciences are an essential tool of developmental technique not 
merely for the execution of technological programmes but also because they 
incorporate so much cultural pabulum that they cannot be left out of account, 
since the forward movement must likewise extend to the culture of the mind 
and the intellectual uplift of men and women. 

The Rio de Janeiro Conference induced a degree of optimism in those 
attending it because it was there possible to see that in no part of Latin America 
or in any of the countries of which the region consists are people lacking who 
will concern themselves with the development of the study of the social 
sciences—that everywhere there is some smaller or larger nucleus of men 
able to act as a leaven in the sphere of social sciences teaching and research. 

Other circumstances attending the Rio de Janeiro meeting to be reckoned 
on the credit side are the homogeneity and agreement over aims and objects 
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of the group which met there and the immediate concern evinced to put the 
agreed programme into effect. 

Lastly, it needs to be emphasized that, that, after the close of the conference, 
the Brazilian Institute of Education, Science and Culture and the Unesco 
Social Science Sub-Commission in Brazil carried on with the essential 
preliminary measures required. 

The Social Science Sub-Commission of Brazil is already working not only 
on the blueprints of the future National Social Science Council, which is to 
link specialist teachers in the various disciplines of all Brazilian universities 
and cultural centres, but also on plans for the proposed research centre for 
Latin America, to be established as soon as the Rio de Janeiro resolutions 
have received the approval of the competent organs of Unesco. Simultane- 
ously, Unesco National Commission for Chile is studying the question of the 
establishment of a Regional faculty of the Social Sciences. 

Such, then, are the preliminary comments to be made on the Rio de Janeiro 
meeting, whereby Unesco, in the sphere of university level social science 
teaching and research, has opened a new front in Latin America. 

What is now needed is to exploit this initial success and persevere with the 
implementation of the programme drafted. This is a task for Unesco itself, 
for the Organization of American States, for Unesco National Commissions 
and for the universities. 

To co-ordinate these elements, it is essential, in the meanwhile, to start the 
two centres projected, so that work already begun may have a happy issue. 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS! 


By human relations training is meant the purposeful improvement of supervisors, execu- 
tives, staff and others, in their understanding of the human problems of an organiza- 
tion and their skill in handling those problems. Such training has, during the last 
ten or fifteen years, become a prominent aspect of the management of large organi- 
zations. 

The objectives of a series of seminars organized by the Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior in 1954 were to work towards a clarification of the principles under- 
lying human relations training, to review recent research on such training, and to 
share experiences and ideas in evaluating what human relations training has so far 
accomplished. The present article summarizes all seminars held. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER PROGRAMME 
The International Harvester Company stresses four principal factors in their training 


activities: (a) a general survey of training needs which determines the specific objec- 
tives of the training; (b) the available knowledge is pooled in order to provide the 


1. Condensed report of seminars conducted by The_Foundation for Research on Human Behavior at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 10-11 November and 2-3 December, and in Bronxville, New York, 9-10 December, 1954. 
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content of the training; (c) exchange of learning experiences, activities and similar 
resources which help to decide the methods for the training, and (d) a pool of techniques 
for the evaluation of training which permits systematic and critical review and appraisal 
of programmes in progress. 

In determining training needs, reliance is placed not only on the opinions of experts 
or key individuals, but an attempt is also made to discover what the training needs 
are through broad collaboration in planning and through research. One approach is 
to make a careful interview survey of company supervisors and executives in order to 
assess the personal experiences which have been found to be most significant in helping 
a man along in his career. _, 

Two research projects were undertaken to determine what kind of leadership 
behaviour is most appropriate for the International Harvester Company. The first 
began with the idea that there are four basic styles of leadership: (a) the dependent, 
which relies on the directives and support of top management and carries out decisions 
made by supervisors; (b) the self-sufficient, which relies on inherent authority; (c) the 
manipulative, which depends upon individual contact, persuasion and indirect influence; 
(d) the integrative, which uses a ‘democratic’ approach, compounded primarily of the 
function of co-ordination and the resolution of problems of communication and under- 
standing. 

On this basis, a number of problem areas were isolated, and a test developed to 
measure an individual foreman’s tendency to rely on any one of the four leadership 
styles. By answering questions on how they dealt with specific problem areas, foremen 
revealed their style of leadership. 

This project was undertaken together with a second one based on two main aspects 
of leader behaviour called, respectively, ‘consideration’ (the intent of the leader to 
give support to the members of his group and to bolster their morale) and ‘initiating 
structure’ (laying emphasis on allowing each member of the group to know what is 
expected of him and how others in the organization are likely to behave). Both indicated 
that a supervisor’s style of leadership is likely to be determined more by the demands 
of his situation than they are by such individual characteristics as age, education and 
length of service. Both studies, however, failed to show the superiority of any one 
style of leadership, although they highlighted the possibility that there may be 
no single style of leadership or set of leadership practices which is ideal for all 
situations. 


THE PROCTER AND GAMBLE PROGRAMME 


The firm of Procter and Gamble had as the objective of its training programme to 
provide training for persons entering upon a career beginning with an assignment 
at the foreman level, usually in a production unit. These trainees are recent college 
graduates or men taken from non-supervisory positions in the company. Inductees 
are first given a period of formal orientation and training at the plant where they will 
work over a period of two to four months. After this, they are placed immediately in a 
plant job as a department foreman, or in an equivalent staff position, with all the 
responsibilities that normally go with such an assignment. The significant feature of 
the programme, however, lies in the company’s procedures for evaluation of trainees’ 
needs and progress, and the translation of this evaluation into action. The approach 
to evaluation of training has three aspects: the evaluation of the training programme 
and plans (methods), of the trainee’s present training needs, and of the key people whose 
responsibilities include the development of staff. Whilst he is on his job assignment, 
the trainee is included in the company’s regular control and appraisal system. This 
includes the annual audit of some 25 per cent of the trainees by the central training 
staff, which is an important process but in itself insufficient, because though it shows 
up deficiencies in performance it does not indicate the reason for the deficiencies. These 
shortcomings led to the systematic interviewing of the trainees as the main aspect of 
the audit after the trainees have been on the job for several months. The purposes are 
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to get ideas about the value of different experiences and training activities which have 
been undergone and to assess the trainees’ special further needs. The interviews are 
effective only because the climate of the company is sustaining for the trainee and the 
responsible plant people are able to give individual attention to a trainee. From time 
to time the trainee is made the subject of a ‘qualification meeting’ designed to review, 
summarize and evaluate his progress, and to see whether he is ready for the next steps 
in his training. Where clear deficiencies are located, a specific plan of action 
is developed. One of the important results of this approach to training evaluation, in 
the view of the company, has been the firm establishment of the idea that training res- 
ponsibilities are shared widely throughout the company and are directly related to the 
goal of improved plant performance. Human relations attitudes and skills are taught in 
the normal context of plant operations and in the process of handling current problems. 


THE DETROIT EDISON FEEDBACK PROGRAMME 


The work for this programme was done in three phases over a four-year span. The 
first phase provided for a company-wide attitude survey (of about 10,000 employees), 
and the reporting of information from this survey to some of the executive and supervi- 
sory people. The second phase provided for a re-survey in certain parts of the organiza- 
tion, followed by an intensive ‘feedback’ of the information to supervisors and non- 
supervisory employees with the objective of improving human relations. The third 
phase provided for an additional re-survey to evaluate the changes brought about by 
the ‘feedback’ activities. The first attitude survey was conducted by means of question- 
naires covering a variety of topics; the results were reported in publications summarizing 
the main findings, and later a series of discussion meetings was begun, the groups 
consisting in most cases of a supervisor and his immediate staff of, say, eight to ten 
people. Approximately two years after the first survey, a second survey of attitudes 
was conducted in certain parts of the company, the questionnaires used being essen- 
tially similar to those used in the first. The data used in ‘feedback’, however, also 
included comparison between the results of the two surveys as to changes in employee 
attitudes; comparison of departmental differences in employee attitudes, and compa- 
rison of the attitudes of men and supervisors on some issues. A number of special 
analyses and reports were prepared as the ‘feedback’ progressed, to help various groups 
understand the meaning of the data. A third survey of attitudes was conducted in 
one department only, with the express purpose of evaluating the changes in inter- 
personal relations and employee attitudes which may have occurred during the time 
when the results of the first two surveys were being fed back. The logic of the evaluation 
went something like this: If a procedure for extensive and intensive group discussion 
of human relations problems revealed by attitude surveys is effective in developing 
human relations skills and understanding, then the supervisors should behave diffe- 
rently following the ‘feedback’ experience and should in fact establish different work 
relationships within their respective work groups, and these differences should be 
sufficiently large and important to lead to changes of employee attitudes. The essential 
idea of ‘feedback’ is the reporting back to an organization of information about the 
organization or its activities. This information can be of many kinds. An employee 
attitude survey has some important advantages in ‘feedback’ about human relations 
matters, but other sources of information—e.g., an expert’s observations, a crisis 
situation that makes new ideas clear—can be used. It seems probable, however, that 
the ‘feedback’ procedure can be introduced with the speed and success represented 
here only if the conditions are favourable. 


A ‘LABORATORY’ PROGRAMME FOR HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 


In recent years, the emphasis has been on the importance of providing human relations 
training that is ‘on-the-job’ or close to the actual working situation. Here is an opposite 
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view which holds that some aspects of human relations training can best be handled 
through a laboratory training programme away from the job. This is suggested by the 
fact that human relations as a field of training differs from others in three important 
ways: its complexity of content, its emotional loading and the obstacles imposed by 
the trainee’s established habits in dealing with others. It is not easy, for example, to 
test ideas without creating difficult and perhaps permanent new problems, and there 
is a general tendency to protect established patterns of inter-personal relations and 
to reject ideas which threaten to alter them. Furthermore, the learning of ideas on an 
intellectual level can be satisfactorily accomplished and yet make no permanent 
change in the old patterns of attitude, motivation and behaviour. What kind of training 
experience can meet these conditions? Clearly the traditional classroom approach does 
not fulfil all the conditions. The essential feature of the ‘laboratory’ approach is the 
creation of a continuing study group having a skilled leader or trainer, with group 
meetings for the direct observation and analysis of the processes of human relations 
as well as the setting for skilled practice in handling human relations problems. The 
first activity of a group is frequently an effort to agree upon a plan of action. Some of 
the immediate objectives of the ‘laboratory’ approach to human relations training are: 
(a) Awareness of need for change in one’s own behaviour; (b) sensitivity to problems 
and events in human relations; (c) skill at diagnosis; (d) skill in social action, and 
(e) change in attitudes. 

The laboratory group should normally be made up of people of approximately 
equal status who share some common problems, who can meet regularly for 
a considerable time and who have a relatively clean slate in their relations with one 
another. The trainer for such a group needs primarily diagnostic skill, a familiarity 
with various techniques for introducing new experiences to the group, the ability to 
act as an expert, to judge the pace of development in the group so as to present new 
experiences only and to provide re-assurance when further progress seems impossible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following points common to all the programmes described above emerge: training 
is seen as the total process of planned change of human relations on the job; it refers to 
changes in group relations and intergroup relations, as well as to changes in the indivi- 
dual trainee; it refers to any planned process which contributes to change. One aspect 
of the broadening conception of training objectives and training needs lies in the 
attention given to ‘situational factors’ which emphasize that behaviour to a large 
extent is determined by the social situation in which the individual is embodied, and 
that effective training for the individual requires change in his immediate social 
system. Furthermore, specific provision for evaluation in terms acceptable to man- 
agement and to the trainees is everywhere included. None of the programmes described 
has a visible point of termination of training. A common conception is one of continuity 
of development and change during the career of the individual. Lastly, the idea of 
‘feedback’ is central to human relations training. It is not only a mechanism for the 
direct accomplishment of training results in the form of adaptation of individuals and 
of organizational units to the demands of the organization; it is also a mechanism for the 
adaptation of the training programme itself to the needs and objectives of the 
organization. 
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LE CENTRE DE HAUTES ETUDES ADMINISTRATIVES 


(Centre of Higher Administrative Studies) 


56, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris 


The Centre de Hautes Etudes Administratives was founded, at the same time as the 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration (National School of Administration), by decree 
No. 45-2283 of g October 1945. 

The main object of the centre is to improve the general culture of civil servants who 
have already had administrative experience, to keep them abreast of topical questions, 
and to afford them an opportunity of completing their specialized knowledge by the 
study of new problems. As a secondary activity, the centre aims at giving general 
administrative training to persons who have acquired experience in private activities 
and may be called upon to manage or supervise nationalized or state-controlled under- 
takings. 

The Centre de Hautes Etudes Administratives is open to civil servants of all kinds 
and to officers of all the armed forces who are aged between 30 and 45 and have 
completed at least six years’ regular service. 

It is also open to persons other than servants of the state, as well as to foreigners, 
provided that they fall within the same age-group and have exercised a profession 
for at least six years. 

Each year the centre organizes one or more programmes of work in which an 
‘audience’ of some thirty persons generally takes part. 

The main interest of these sessions is that they bring together civil servants from the 
various government services (large state bodies, ministries, specialized and technical 
departments, and outside agencies) and industrialists, financiers and members of the 
liberal professions. Such an audience, whose members have different backgrounds and 
likewise differ in their general culture and professional training, can bring to the centre 
a variety of opinions and points of view that invests its work with a special character. 

The work is based on the principle of ‘team effort’. From the outset, the ‘students’ 
are divided into four or five groups, which are deliberately made as heterogeneous as 
possible. Each group studies, not only the various items on the programme, but certain 
special problems laid before it, on which it is asked to submit an individual report. 

The sessions of the Centre de Hautes Etudes Administratives are generally divided 
into three periods. 

The first period is devoted to lectures, and in the course of it the students are able 
to acquire a sound knowledge of the subjects under discussion, or to increase their 
knowledge of them. 

The second period is occupied with field surveys effected in France, French territories 
overseas, or foreign countries. This period is of considerable importance, as it enable 
the students to come to closer grips with facts and, in the case of investigations carried 
out abroad, to make useful comparisons between different systems of law or adminis- 
trative practice. We have seen that each study group is required to submit a repor 
on the particular questions it has examined. In the same way, students who have 
effected a survey are called upon to draft and submit a report thereon and, in some 
cases, justify their findings to their colleagues. 

The lectures, study-group reports and reports on field surveys provide basic material 
for the third period of the session, which is devoted to discussion and synthesis. During 
this last period, the students prepare a final report, containing the conclusions to be 
drawn from their work. 

The Centre de Hautes Etudes Administratives has, since its foundation, organized 
15 working sessions. Eleven of these dealt with the study of administrative questions, 
three with matters concerning the French Union, and one with management problems 
in undertakings that are nationalized or, alternatively, partly in State and partly in 
private ownership. 
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Subjects of all kinds have been discussed: 

April-August 1947: The reform of the State; the effects of planning on administra- 
tion; relations between the central Government and local communities. 

April-June 1948: Study of the problems raised by the organization of the French 
Union. This question was discussed further at the third session, held between October 
and December 1948. 

October 1949-January 1950: Problems of the relationship between local govern- 
ments and the State. Problems of management in undertakings that are nationalized 
or, alternatively, partly in State and partly in private ownership. 

March-June 1950: Study of various problems raised by the organization of the 
French Union and relations between France and French territories overseas. 

October 1950-February 1951: Study of the problems raised by the administration 
and development of large urban centres. 

March-July 1951: Study of co-ordination between the various types of transport, 
with special reference to the organization of road transport. 

October 1951-February 1952: The contribution of France to international technical 
assistance. 

March-July 1952: Government action with regard to scientific research. 

October 1952-February 1953: Nature and volume of movement of population be- 
tween the departments of French North Africa and Metropolitan France. 

March-July 1953: Form and structure of public budgets. 

October 1953-February 1954: Study of the problems raised by the protection of 
civilian populations in war-time. 

March-July 1954: Problems raised by development of the poorer regions of France. 

March-July 1955: Means whereby the State and private enterprise can take joint 
action with regard to the economic situation. 

A session is planned to take place from February to July 1956, the theme being: Three 
programmes of regional action; economic data and administrative machinery: Brittany, 
Languedoc and Lorraine. 

It will be seen how varied the subjects discussed at the centre are. Emphasis is placed, 
sometimes on administrative and technical considerations, at other times on economic 
or political ones; some of the subjects are wider in scope, and more abstract, than 
others. This variety is reflected in the work done at the end of the sessions, and has 
virtually compelled the students to present their conclusions in equally varied forms, 
€.g. as conclusions pure and simple; draft laws, decrees or circulars; statutes; general 
reports; or outlines of an overall polity to be followed in a given field. 

The most usual form is that of the ‘general report’, which seems to be the most 
suitable for the work done at the centre. Among the more interesting reports are those 
on technical assistance, scientific research and the development of the poorer regions 
of France. 

Mention should here be made of the debt owed by the Centre de Hautes Etudes 
Administratives to its ‘Directors of Studies’. Before each session, the director of the 
centre, after consultation with the governing body, invites the assistance of some 
person of distinction whose experience or learning makes him specially qualified to 
guide the students and make their work as fruitful as possible. The value of this proce- 
dure can be seen by comparing the following list of ‘Directors of Studies’ with the 
preceding list of subjects dealt with at each session: 

First session: Messrs. Debré, member of the Council of the Republic; Marjolin, 
Assistant Commissioner, Plan Monnet; Maspetiol, member of the Council of State. 

Second and third sessions: Mr. Deschamps, member of the Council of State. 

Fourth sessions: Mr. Jouany, member of the Council of State. 

Fifth session: Mr. Surleau, member of the Council of State. 

Sixth session: Mr. Gayet, Inspector-General for French Overseas Territories. 

Seventh session: Mr. Jouany, member of the Council of State. 

Eighth session: Mr. Surleau, member of the Council of State. 1) te 

Ninth session: Mr. Montel, formerly Dean of the Faculty of Science, Paris University; 
member of the Academy of Sciences. 
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Tenth session: Mr. Combes, Director, Bureau of Scientific Research in French 
Overseas Territories, member of the Academy of Sciences. 

Eleventh session: Mr. Montagne, Director, Centre de Hautes Etudes d’Administra- 
tion Musulmane, Professor at the Collége de France. Mr. Sauvy, Director-General, 
National Institute of Demographic Studies. 

Twelfth session: Mr. Jacomet, Controller-General of the Army. 

Thirteenth session: Mr. Mairey, Préfet, Seine-Maritime. 

Fourteenth session: Mr. Maspetiol, member of the Council of State. 

Fifteenth session: Mr. Closon, Director-General, National Institute of Statistics 
and Economic Studies. 

Sixteenth session: Mr. Vergeot, Assistant Commissioner-General, Plan for Moderni- 
zation and Re-equipment (Monnet Plan). 

In conclusion, it may be added that the sessions held at the centre enable officials 
from various ministries and ‘students’ from private undertakings to meet, work together 
on problems which they might otherwise have to study separately, and arrive, if not at 
complete agreement on all subjects, at least at a better understanding of each other’s 
point of view. 

That, in itself, is one of the valuable features of the centre’s work. 


THE INSTITUT FUR POLITISCHE WISSENSCHAFT 


Galfertstrasse 11, Berlin-Dahlen 


The Institut fiir politische Wissenschaft e.V. (Political Science Institute Inc.) was 
founded in 1950, with American aid, by the Free University of Berlin and the German 
Academy of Political Science (Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik), for the purpose of ‘carrying 
out scientific research on public life, especially by means of historical investigations and 
representative surveys’. (Article 1, I of the Institute’s Constitution.) 

The organs and officers of the Institute are as follows: 

1. The General Assembly, consisting of representatives of the Free University of Berlin 
and the German Academy of Political Science in Berlin, and ‘private individuals 
of scientific repute’. 

. The Board of Management, whose members are the Vice-Chancellor of the Free 
University, Professor A. Paulsen, the Principal of the German Academy of Political 
Science, Professor O. H. von der Gablentz, and several other professors of these two 
institutions. 

. The Scientific Director of the Institute: Dr. Otto Stammer, Professor of Sociology at the 
Free University. 

4. The Scientific Advisory Council, whose members are distinguished professors and 
lecturers from Berlin University and other West German and foreign universities 
and academies. 

The Institute has three departments, in which the following types of research are 

carried out: 

1. History Department. Research is being conducted on the collapse of the Weimar 
Republic and the origins, maclfinery and methods of government of National 
Socialism. Similar political trends in present day Germany are also being investigated. 

. Soviet Zone Department. An analysis is being made of the system of government in 
the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, of social, political and intellectual develop- 
ments in that zone, and of the machinery of government there applied. The work 
of this Department is of fundamental importance for all research on totalitarianism. 

3. Elections, Parties and Unions Department. The work of this Department is of help in 
advancing research into the structure and operation of the new democratic regime 
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in Germany. The processes by which public opinion and the public will are formed 
and expressed (parties, unions, elections) are being investigated, with special refe- 
rence to conditions in the Federal Republic. 

In some cases, a panel composed of several members of the Scientific Advisory Council 

follows the work of the scientists engaged on specific research projects and furnishes 

advice. 

The results of research are published in the series Schriften des Instituts fiir politische 
Wissenschaft (Publications of the Political Science Institute). 

The following have already been published: 

Volume 1: Wahlkampf und Machtverschiebung. Geschichte und Analyse der Berliner Wahlen 
vom 3 Dezember 1950 (Electioneering and the shift of power. Records and analysis 
of the Berlin elections of 3 December 1950), by Stephanie Miinke. With an intro- 
duction by the editor, A. R. L. Gurland, xrx + 282 p., Verlag Duncker & Humblot, 
Berlin, 1952. 

Volume 2: Faktoren der Machtbildung. Wissenschaftliche Studien Zur Politik (Factors in the 
growth of power. Scientific studies on political questions), with articles by K. D. 
Bracher, Martin Drath, O. H. von der Gablentz, A. R. L. Gurland, Ernst Richert, 
200 p., Verlag Duncker & Humblot, Berlin, 1952. 

Volume 3: Totalitdre Erziehung. Das Erziehungssystem der Sowjetzone Deutschlands (‘Tota- 
litarian education. The educational system of the Soviet Zone of Germany), by 
M. G. Lange, with an introduction by A.R.L. Gurland, xvi -+ 432 p., Verlag 
der Frankfurter Hefte, Frankfurt, 1954. 

Volume 4: Die Auflésung der Weimarer Republik. Eine Studie zum Problem des Machtverfalls 
in der Demokratie (The fall of the Weimar Republic. A study on the problem of the 
collapse of power in a democracy), by Karl Dietrich Bracher, with an introduction 
by Hans Herzfeld, xx1v + 754 p., Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart/Diisseldorf, 1955. 

Volume 5: Wissenschaft im totalitaren Staat. Die Wissenschaft der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone 
auf dem Wege zum ‘Stalinismus’ (Science in a totalitarian State. Science in the Soviet 
zone of occupation moving towards ‘Stalinism’), by M. G. Lange, with a foreword 
by Otto Stammer, xx -++ 295 p., Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart/Diisseldorf, 1955. 

In the press, Volume 6: Parteien in der Bundesrepublik. Studien zur Entwicklung der deutschen 
Parteien bis zur Bundestagswahl 1953 (Political parties in the Federal Republic. Studies 
on the development of German parties up until the elections for the Federal Diet 
in 1953), about 600 p., Ring-Verlag, Stuttgart/Diisseldorf, 1955. 

The following are also in preparation: (a) a general statistical and sociographical 
analysis of the elections for the Federal Diet in 1953, (b) studies of the manipulation of 
public opinion in the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, (c) an analysis of the consolida- 
tion of the power of the National Socialist system of government during the early 
years of its existence, (d) a study of the proscribed Sozialistische Reichspartei (Socialist 
National Party) from the point of view of its history, organization and driving force in 
politics. 

The following studies are to be prepared in the near future: (a) a study of the political 
and social administration of the Soviet-occupied zone of Germany, (b) an investigation 
of the political activities of the German trade unions since 1945, (c) empirical research 
on the subject of ‘pressure politics’. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ISTITUTO PER GLI STUDI DI POLITICA 
INTERNAZIONALE 


(Institute for the study of international ‘politics) 


5 Via Clerici, Milan, 


The Istituto per gli Studi di Politica Internazionale (ISPI), situated in the Palazzo 
Clerici (5 Via Clerici, Milan), with Dr. Alberto Pirelli as its president and Professor 
Gerolamo L, Bassani as its director, was founded in 1934 for the purpose of studying, 
and spreading a knowledge of, international political problems. It is a research orga- 
nization, completely independent of all political groups or tendencies. In order to 
carry out its essential task of studying all questions of foreign policy, the Institute 
seeks to assemble as much documentation as possible and to arrive, on the basis of 
accurate information, at maximum objectivity of judgement. The main activities of the 
Institute are as follows: 


LIBRARY 


This specializes in the various branches of international relations, and is constantly 
brought up to date. Attached to it is a newspaper room, containing the main daily 
papers and periodicals of all countries in the world, 

In addition to bibliographical sources, reviews, newspapers and bulletins, the Insti- 
tute assembles a very large collection of official documents emanating from interna- 
tional organizations and national states, as well as documents relating to the various 
political trends and ideas. All this material is collected, arranged and classified in such 
a way as to provide full documentation for the officials of the Institute, research- 
workers, and. students. 


RESEARCH 


Research and studies are centred in the Institute’s Ufficio Studi (Research Bureau), 
which is sub-divided into major geographical sections and special offices for the study 
of specific aspects or problems of international life. The evolution of all external and 
internal political problems in the different countries is followed day by day in the various 
sections of the Bureau. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Institute publishes the weekly review Relazioni Internazionali (International Rela- 
tions), containing objective articles on the week’s events, as well as a substantial amount 
of ‘documentation’ which reproduces full texts or lengthy extracts of all official docu- 
ments and also includes reports, speeches and notes on international questions. 

This review occasionally appears as a special number, devoted either to a specific 
geographical sector, or to an international organization, or, again, to some particularly 
important and complex problem. 

The Institute further publishes two yearbooks: the Annuario di Politica Internazionale 
(Yearbook of International Politics) recapitulates and explains all the events of the 
year. The volumes relating to 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 have duly appeared. The 
Institute intends to publish two volumes covering the period from 1940 to 1950 and 
thus establish a link with the first series from 1935 to 1939. 

The Annali di Diritto Internazionale (Annals of International Law) contain documen- 
tation and articles on the legal aspects of international life. The volumes dealing with 
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the years 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953 have duly been published. In this case too, 
the Institute intends to publish a volume of the Annals for the years 1942-1948, linking 
up with the previous series. 

The Storia di Politica Estera (History of Foreign Policy) consists of a series of volumes 
on Italian foreign policy written by distinguished Italian historians and based on 
hitherto unpublished documents. The first volume, written by Professor Federico 
Chabod and entitled Storia della Politica Estera Italiana 1870-1896: Le premesse (History 
of Italian Foreign Policy, 1870-1896: The premises), has already been issued. 

The Institute also contemplates reviving or inaugurating several series of 
publications relating to international affairs. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING 


The Institute is particularly active on behalf of young people, with a view to providing 
them with a more accurate general knowledge of international questions and to 
preparing them in a practical way for careers as specialists in international relations, 
diplomats, international civil servants, specialized journalists, or officials of the great 
economic bodies which have particular connexions with foreign countries. 

The Institute’s activities on behalf of young people are as follows: An annual compe- 
tition is held for the best thesis, defended in an Italian University, on a subject relating 
to international politics. Periods of further training are provided at the Institute’s 
Research Bureau. Study grants of 500,000 lire each are offered for ten months’ unin- 
terrupted work at the Research Bureau. 

The main activity is the organization of the ‘Seminario par il perfezionamento 
negli studi di politica internazionale’ (Seminar for higher studies in international 
politics). This seminar takes the form of five basic courses (the three subjects of diplo- 
matic history, international law and international economics are dealt with in a diffe- 
rent theme each year, so as to cover all the fundamentals of each subject, and to consi- 
der the relevant evolutionary processes from various angles; the other two courses 
are concerned with current problems and methodology). These basic courses are 
conducted chiefly by university teachers from Italy and abroad. 

They are supplemented by lectures and by conversations and discussions with poli- 
ticians, senior international civil servants, Italian and foreign diplomats, journalists 
and experts. In this way the young people are brought into contact with those who 
actually deal with concrete problems, and they are trained to ask questions and discuss 
the various subjects. In addition, those taking the courses receive guidance in their 
reading and their studies, and do written and oral exercises in the main subjects of the 
seminar. 

Lastly, the Institute organizes conferences, round tables and international meetings. 
To these are invited Italians and non-Italians prominent in the political field, distin- 
guished teachers, statesmen and diplomats. Certain conferences are open to the public, 
while other meetings are confined to specialists. This activity is supplemented by the 
maintenance of relations with international organizations, of liaison with universities 
and study institutes in Italy and abroad, and more particularly of contacts with foreign 
personalities and experts visiting Milan, and with the permanent representatives in 
Italy of the various countries and of the principal international organizations. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
THE INSTITUTO DE ESTUDIOS POLITICOS 


Plaza de la Marina Espanola, 8. Madrid. 


The Instituto de Estudios Politicos (Institute of Political Studies) was established by a 
decree of g September 1939, shortly after the end of the Spanish Civil War. According 
to the preamble to the decree, which defined the objects of the Institute, the latter was 
set up ‘to investigate, by political criteria and on a rigorously scientific basis, the coun- 
try’s administrative, economic, social and international problems and activities’. It 
was also provided that the Institute should serve as a school of advanced political 
studies for the rising generation. The Institute is thus responsible for establishing the 
theoretical bases of Spain’s political life and the education of her young people. Through 
the years, the Institute’s directors and staff have concentrated on the attainment of 
these objects. The Institute, housed in the building formerly occupied by the senate, 
whose large and carefully chosen library is in its charge, has used all the means placed 
at its disposal by the public authorities in order to accomplish its tasks. Although the 
Institute’s budgetary resources have never been very large they have nevertheless 
enabled its directors to carry out a great amount of cultural work, concentrating mainly 
on two items. The first of these is represented by the courses in sociology and public 
administration, which have been in operation since 1948. These courses are attended by 
young university students, rigorously selected by competitive examination; about forty 
scholarships are awarded each year, and other students are required to pay a small 
fee for admission to the classes, and the right to use the library and take part in the 
private seminars organized by each teacher. The ‘curriculum’ of these courses extends 
over three years, two of which are devoted to theoretical studies and the third to semi- 
nars on sociological and administrative techniques. 

The other main item of the Institute’s work consists in its publications, to which 
it has devoted special attention ever since its establishment. As a result of this work, 
six reviews are regularly published by the Institute for those interested in politics, 
sociology or public administration: the Revista de Estudios Politicos, founded in 1940, 
the Revista de Administracién Publica, the Revista de Economia Politica, the Cuadernos de 
Politica Internacional, the Cuadernos de Politica Social and the Cuadernos Africanos y Orien- 
tales. The last five reviews were launched by the present Director of the Institute, 
Mr. Francisco Javier Conde. At the present time, the total number of pages of these 
reviews amounts to more than 50,000, and the contributors include not only the lea- 
ding contemporary Spanish experts on the matters concerned, but also distinguished 
European and American professors and publicists, such as Professor von Wiesse, 
Arnold Toynbee, Teodoro Geiger, Jacques Chevalier, etc., all noted for their work 
in the field of research. In addition to the reviews, mention must be made of the collec- 
tions of books published by the Institute, including works by well-known Spanish and 
foreign writers. Mr. Francisco Javier Conde, has devoted special attention to the 
Clasicos Politicos, Civitas and Biblioteca de Cuestiones Actuales series, in order to enlighten 
Spanish public opinion by making available classic works by the most famous writers 
of the past and modern works by the leading experts of the day. In the Clasicos 
Politicos collection, a series of bilingual editions of the great Greek and Roman writers 
who reflected on the problems of society and politics is being brought out. For the- 
first time in Spain, Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, etc., have been published in 
a reliable Greco-Spanish edition. The books already published in the Civitas collecf, 
tion include such famous works as Burke’s Reflections, Hume’s Political Discourses, 
Bryce’s Book on Constitutions, Jovellanos’s Informe sobre la Ley Agraria, so typical of 
the eighteenth century mentality, and the excellent essay by the great contemporary 
philologist, Jaeger, published under the title of Alabanza de la Ley. Among the books 
published in the Biblioteca de Cuestiones Actuales series, mention may be made of La 
Historia de las Religiones by Mircea Eliade. 

The Institute’s educational activities are not confined to the regular courses. Every 
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year, various professors, outstanding in their respective fields, give public lectures at 
the Institute. The Institute also runs two permanent seminars, one on Europe and the 
other on the Arab world. 

Ever since its establishment, the Institute of Political Studies has acted as an advisory 
body to the state authorities. Its standing committees, composed of leading members 
of the civil service and the universities, draw up reports and draft bills at the request of 
the government and its various departments. Perhaps the most interesting drafts pre- 
pared by the Institute of Political Studies—to mention only two—are El Fuero de los 
Espaitoles (The Charter of the Spaniards), for which the Institute itself was entirely 
responsible, and the Proyecto de Reforma de Sociedades Anénimas (Proposals for the Reform 
of Joint Stock Companies), which, when published by the Institute, found such a ready 
sale among those interested in the subject, that it had to be reissued three times in a 
few months. 

In general, the Institute achieves its ends by the classic methods of teaching, the 
publication of books and the production of legal technical reports. It has also, however, 
developed relations with organizations in other countries, and, where appropriate, 
with foreign experts. Some institutions, such as the University of Nancy and the Popu- 
lation Council of New York, have granted fellowships to students of the Institute of 
Political Studies. The Institute maintains contacts with international associations, parti- 
cularly since it has been under the direction of Mr. Francisco Javier Conde, who has 
made every endeavour to keep in touch with other European countries and the Ameri- 
cas. These contacts have been very fruitful, as our country has always derived great 
benefit from its intellectual relations with these great centres of contemporary culture. 
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II. TERMINOLOGY 


Six trial definitions 4 


HIERARCHY (British group) 


A. ETYMOLOGY. Greek, hierarchia, holy rule. 


B. COMMON USAGE. I. A body of ruling 
priests, the people who rule the church, 
hence ‘the hierarchy’ often—the top 
level of such a body, i.e. the bishops of 
a church. Sometimes—rule by such 
persons. 2. Any graded, ranked body of 
persons. Their relationships as reflecting 
differences, e.g. of power, authority and 
prestige. 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGE. Follow 2 above, see 
for example: (a) ‘Whenever persons join 
or otherwise enter into a plurality pattern 
they almost invariably take their places 
in an implicit or explicit hierarchy, and 
consciously or unconsciously expect the 
fact that there are ranks above and below 
them’ (Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology, 
1932, Pp. 355). (b) ‘This hierarchy, like 
any other, is a social order in which 
human relations are determined by the 
degree of authority exercised by one 
group over another’ (J. Meyer, Social 
Research, 1947, p. 165). Note also the 
notion of a hierarchy not of persons or 
groups of persons but of subjects, sciences, 
principles, i.e. arrangements or classifi- 
cation in ascending/descending orders, 
eg. of generality or complexity: for 
example, notably in the work of Auguste 
Comte—the idea of a classification of 
sciences each of which ‘depends’ upon and 
i, in some sense, more ‘complex’ than 
those below it. 


HIERARCHIE (groupe belge) 
(emprunté au latin ecclésiastique hierar- 
cha, du grec hierarchia, de hieros : sacré, et 
achia : commandement). 





(1. See International Social Science Bulletin, Vol 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 132-150. j 


1, ACCEPTION COMMUNE. Pris dans sa 
signification la plus large, le mot « hiérar- 
chie » désigne toute forme de « subordina- 
tion sérielle de personnes, de faits ou 
d’idées, telle que chaque terme de la 
série soit supérieur au précédent par un 
caractére de ‘nature normative, soit 
appréciatif, soit impératif» (Lalande, 
s.v.). S’étendant a toutes les formes de 
« subordination de pouvoirs, d’autorités 
ou de rangs» (Littré, s.v.), la notion 
s’applique aussi bien aux sciences (cf. 
A. Comte, Cours de philosophie positive, 
I, 2) qu’aux fonctions et dignités civiles, 
religiecuses ou militaires, aux phénoménes 
sociaux, aux formes de l’énergie, aux 
formes de la sociabilité, etc. 


2. ACCEPTION ECCLESIASTIQUE. Le mot est 
d’origine ecclésiastique et s’adapte de 
fagon toute spéciale, comme le rappelle 
d’ailleurs l’adjectif hieros, qui entre dans 
sa composition, 4 la « série des personnes 
sacrées ayant la mission coordonnée de 
diriger vers sa fin surnaturelle la société 
chrétienne » (Dictionnaire de _ théologie 
catholique, de A. Vacant et E. Mongenot, 
S.V.). 

« La hiérarchie est [...] une ordination 
sacrée, science et opération a reproduire 
[...] la déiformité [...] » (Denys l’Aréopa- 
gite, Hiérarchie céleste, chap. m1, paragr. 1, 
trad. de l’abbé J. Dubac, Paris, 1865). 

Le mot s’est toutefois appliqué, dés 
l’époque du Bas-Empire, 4 la subordina- 
tion des fonctions et des dignités du haut 
en bas de l’échelle politique. 


3. SCIENCE POLITIQUE. Le mot est expli- 
qué par l’Encyclopédie de 1765 comme un 
terme appartenant de fagon quasi exclu- 
sive 4 la terminologie de histoire ecclé- 
siastique. Par contre, le Dictionnaire 
politique de 1842 définit le terme comme 


. VII, No. 3, p. 472-483; Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 665-677; 
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«la division politique du_ travail », 
selon les diverses aptitudes librement 
affirmées de chacun. 

« Comme il faut une régle dans la 
classification de la hiérarchie, on doit 
laisser & 1’élection le soin de déterminer le 
rang et les fonctions de chacun » (E. Re- 
gnault, Dictionnaire politique, s.v. « Ega- 
lité »). 

M. Block (Dictionnaire général de la 
politique, 1864, s.v.), qui distingue diffé- 
rentes formes de « hiérarchie » — natu- 
relle (entre les faibles et les forts), sociale 
(entre les pauvres et les riches), légale 
(entre les divers membres d’un corps 
accomplissant un service), etc., — consi- 
dére qu’il y a « hiérarchie » politique 
quand certains possédent des droits 
électoraux que d’autres ne possédent 
point. 

« Liidéal de la hiérarchie est de 
reconnaitre et d’instituer les inégalités 
naturelles [...]. La hiérarchie est l’organi- 
sation du principe d’autorité, aussi 
nécessaire que ce principe lui-méme » 
(Dupont-White, in Dictionnaire de Block, 
S.V.). 


4. ACCEPTION socioLociguE. Dés la fin 

du xrx® siécle (Gumplowicz, Précis de 

sociologie, 1896) et le début du xx® 

(Cyr. Van Obbergh, Les classes sociales, 

1905; E. Dupréel, Le rapport social, 1912), 

la notion de « hiérarchie » s’applique 

plus particuliérement a l’ordre de subor- 
dination : 

a) Soit des rapports et des groupes 
sociaux : « La hiérarchie sociale est la 
synthése naturelle, automatique en 
quelque sorte, de tous les rapports 
sociaux d’égalité et d’inégalité [...], 
dérivée et consacrée» (E. Dupréel, 
op. cit., p. 172-173); 

b) Soit des classes sociales entre elles : 
«Il faut remarquer que les classes 
sociales sont peut-étre les seules divi- 
sions de la société qui présentent [...] 
une hiérarchie et que les autres 
groupes sont non pas superposés les 
uns aux autres, mais, en réalité, juxta- 
posés» (M. Halbwachs, Les classes 
sociales, 1948) ; 

c) Soit des individus 4 V’intérieur des 
groupes professionnels, ethniques, 
sociaux, etc. : « Les métiers déja par 
eux-mémes unissent ceux qui les 
exercent et les séparent des profanes. 
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Mais surtout ils ne sont pas également 
estimés et chacun d’eux a sa hiérar- 
chie » (J. Haesaert, Essai de Sociologie 
et notes doctrinales conjointes, 1946, 


p-. 142). 


@.: rang social, classe, autorité, échelle 
de prestige, égalité, stratification, pou- 
voir. 


HIERARCHIE (groupe de la Sarre] 
Hiérarchie signifie l’ordre de superposi- 
tion ou le rapport de subordination dans 
lequel se trouvent différentes entités, élé- 
ments ou choses qui occupent des posi- 
tions et des rangs inégaux. 

C’est la seule signification du mot. 

Originairement, l’emploi du mot était 
limité exclusivement au domaine reli- 
gieux (hiérarchie céleste, hiérarchie des 
anges, hiérarchie de I’ Eglise). 

Plus tard et, d’ailleurs, assez récem- 
ment, l’emploi du mot a dépassé le 
cadre religieux et s’est étendu au domaine 
laique. Mais, en changeant de domaine 
social d’application, il n’a pas changé de 
signification. 

Si lon tient compte de la fréquence, 
on peut méme dire que l’emploi du mot 
dans le domaine laique constitue la régle 
et son emploi dans le domaine religieux 
exception. 

Maintenant l’on parle surtout de 
hiérarchie sociale (le rapport de subordi- 
nation dans lequel se trouvent les diffé- 
rentes classes sociales), de hiérarchie de 
pouvoirs, de hiérarchie militaire, de voie 
hiérarchique (marche progressive d’éche- 
lon en échelon en allant de l’inférieur vers 
le supérieur), etc. 


Le terme est emprunté au latin ecclé- 
siastique, qui l’avait pris du grec. 

Le terme est formé de deux mots grecs 
qui d’ailleurs indiquent bien son sens 
primitif. Ces mots sont : hieros (sacré) et 
arkhia (commandement). 

Pendant trés longtemps la significa- 
tion propre du mot est restée confinée au 
domaine religieux ou ecclésiastique. 

Selon le Dictionnaire de I Académie 
Srangaise (7° éd., 1878), le mot a les signi- 
fications suivantes : 

a) « Hiérarchie», c’est l’ordre et la 
subordination des différents chceurs 
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des anges (ex. la hiérarchie des 

anges, la hiérarchie céleste) ; 

Se dit également de l’ordre et de la 

subordination des divers degrés de 

état ecclésiastique (ex. : la hiérarchie 
de l’Eglise) ; 

c) Il se dit, par extension, en parlant de 
toutes sortes de pouvoirs, d’autorités, 
de rangs subordonnés les uns aux 
autres (ex. : la hiérarchie politique, la 
hiérarchie militaire). 

Au xvé siécle le mot était déja sorti du 
vocabulaire strictement religieux et ecclé- 
siastique. Chastel (Chronique de Bourg, 
III, 144) écrit : « Les escuyers en une 
chambre premiére, les chevaliers aprés 
en une autre chambre seconde et les 
grands chambelans les plus prochains 
qui entroient en sa chambre : c’estoient 
les trois gerarcies. » 

Au xvi® siécle Ph. de Marnix (Differ. 
de la religion, 1, 1,5) écrit : « Ils voudroient 
par ce discours désargonner monsieur le 
pape avec toute son hiérarchie ecclésias- 
tique. » (Cf. Dictionnaire de la langue 
frangaise au XVIe siécle, par Edmond 
Huguet, t. 4, 1950.) 

Selon Littré (Dictionnaire de la langue 
frangaise, 1877) le mot _hiérarchie 
désigne : 

a) L’ordre des divers degrés de l'état 

ecclésiastique, comme par exemple la 

hiérarchie de |’Eglise. Plus particu- 
liérement il désigne l’ordre de subor- 
dination des différents chceurs des 
anges. Il y a trois hiérarchies d’anges. 

« Aprés cela, 6 Marie, quand j’aurais 

Yesprit d’un ange et de la sublime 

hiérarchie » (Bossuet, 2° Serm., Com- 

pass. de la Sainte Vierge). 

Par extension il désigne la subordina- 

tion de pouvoirs, d’autorités et de 

rangs (ex. : la hiérarchie sociale). 

Figuré : subordination de certaines 

choses les unes aux autres. Ex. 

« Deux expressions qui conviennent 

a la méme chose ne conviennent pas 

au méme ordre de choses; et c’est a 

travers cette hiérarchie de styles que 

le bon godt sait marcher » (Rivarol, 

Dictionnaire universel de la langue fran- 

gaise, p. 25; Oscar Bloch, dans le 

Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 

frangaise, 1932, affirme que le sens 

figuré du mot hiérarchie date du 
xIx® siécle et qu’il a été relevé en 


1808). 
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Au xiv siécle, hiérarchie indique un 
ordre divin. Dans ce domaine on indique 
par ce mot notamment : 

a) L’ordre de subordination des choses 
célestes et des diverses catégories 
d’anges (« La sainte subordination 
des puissances ecclésiastiques, image 
des célestes hiérarchies», Bossuet, 
Le Tellier) ; 

6) L’ordre de subordination des divers 
degrés de  Tétat  ecclésiastique 
(« L’ordre hiérarchique de Saincte 
Eglise », dans Th. Basin : Histoire 
de Charles VII, IV, 76, Quicherat ; 
dans le Dictionnaire général de la langue 
frangaise, par Hatzfeld et A. Darmeste- 
ter, Paris, 1920, 6° éd.). 

On emploie le méme mot pour désigner, 

par extension, l’ordre de subordination de 

ceux qui occupent des rangs inégaux. 

Le Dictionnaire de lI’ Académie frangaise 
(1935, Hachette) donne exactement les 
mémes significations. 

(Dt L. J. Constantinesco.) 





POLYGAMIE (groupe suisse de langue allemande) 


Erymo.Locic. Zusammengesetzt aus den 
griechischen Wéortern modvc, viel, und 
yé&uoc, Hochzeit, Heirat, Ehe. 


ALLGEMEINER SPRACHGEBRAUCH. Poly- 
gamie wird meistens verstanden von der 
gleichzeitigen, als legal angesehenen Ver- 
bindung eines Mannes mit mehreren 
Frauen und dementsprechend iibersetzt 
,, Vielweiberei® (neuerdings auch: ,, Mehr- 
weiberei®, ,,Mehrfrauenehe“‘), seltener 
als Oberbegriff, der Polygynie (gleich- 
zeitige Verbindung eines Mannes mit 
mehreren Frauen) und Polyandrie (,,Viel- 
m4annerei®“, ,,Mehrmannerei“, gleichzei- 
tige Verbindung einer Frau mit mehreren 
MaAnnern) umfasst. Zuweilen spricht man 
auch, neben der bisher erwahnten ,,simul- 
tanen“,voneiner ,,sukzessiven“ Polygamie, 
d.h. Verbindung mit einem anderen 
Ehepartner nach dem Tode des friiheren 
Partners oder Scheidung der friiheren 
Ehe. 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHER SPRACHGEBRAUCH. 
Weist vielfach die gleiche Mehrdeutigkeit 
auf wie der allgemeine Sprachgebrauch; 
die Tendenz geht aber immer mehr 
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dahin, Poila ailsegm qOerbegriff fiir 
Polygynie und Polyandrie zu verwenden 
Dieser Sprachgebrauch verdient den 
Vorzug. Dabei ware die Polygamie in ein 
Schema aller (wirklich existierenden und 
hypothetischen) Eheformen einzuordnen 
wie folgt: 1. Einzelehe (Individualehe): 
entweder auf beiden Seiten, oder wenig- 
stens auf einer Seite, steht nur ein einziger 
Partner. a2) Monogamie (Einehe): Ver- 
bindung eines Mannes mit einer Frau. 
b) Polygamie (Vielehe): Verbindung 
eines Partners mit mehreren Partnern des 
anderen Geschlechtes. (i) Polygynie: 
Verbindung eines Mannes mit mehreren 
Frauen. (ii) Polyandrie: Verbindung 
einer Frau mit mehreren Mannern. 

2. Kollektivehe: auf jeder Seite stehen 
mehrere Partner. a) Klassenehe: alle 
Manner der einen Stammeshialfte stehen 
im ehelichen Verhiltnis zu allen Frauen 
der anderen Stammeshilfte. 6) Gruppen- 
ehe: es gibt innerhalb des Stammes eine 
gréssere Anzahl von Gruppen; jede 
besteht aus mehreren Mannern und 
mehreren Frauen, die zueinander im 
ehelichen Verhaltnis stehen. (Die Klas- 
senehe ist nirgends positiv nachgewiesen, 
sondern wurde nur als Entwicklungssta- 
dium postuliert; die Gruppenehe existiert 
nur als  sekundaéres Phanomen in 
Abhingigkeit von der Individualehe). 

Die Erscheinungsformen der Polygamie 
sind mannigfaltig. So sind z.B. die in der 
Mehrzahl vorhandenen Partner manchmal 
einander gleichgestellt, manchmal haben 
sie eine verschiedene Stellung. Bei Poly- 
gynie kann es eine Hauptfrau und eine 
oder mehrere Nebenfrauen geben, oder 
mehrere Hauptfrauen und _ mehrere 
Nebenfrauen, letzteres besonders dann, 
wenn sich Polygynie mit Sklaverei ver- 
bindet. (Dabei sind manche Formen des 
nebenehelichen Konkubinates mit Skla- 
vinnen oft schwer von eigentlicher Poly- 
gynie zu unterscheiden.) Ebenso kann 
bei Polyandrie (und sogenannter Grup- 
penehe) ein Mann der eigentliche Ehe- 
gatte sein, wahrend andere (z.B. seine 
jiingeren Bruder) nur sekundare eheliche 
Rechte haben. 

Die Ursachen der Polygamie sind sehr 
verschiedenartig; neben Griinden psycho- 
logischer und wirtschaftlicher Art gibt 
es solche des Prestiges, usw. Auch da, wo 
die Polygamie grunds&tzlich gestattet 
ist, wird sie in der Praxis relativ selten 
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geiibt—schon deshalb, weil nirgends 
ein grosser zahlenmassiger Unterschied 
zwischen miannlichen und_ weiblichen 
Individuen besteht, ausser wo die natiir- 
lichen Verhaltnisse durch gewaltsame 
menschliche Eingriffe (Krieg, Sklaverei) 
gestért sind. Die grundsatzliche Wertung 
von Polygamie und Monogamie ist 
weltanschaulich bedingt. In _neuester 
Zeit ist die Polygamie im Riickgang 
begriffen, wie z.B. die Zivilgesetzgebung 
mancher islamischer Lander zeigt. 


HisroriscHE ENTWICKLUNG. Obwohl im 
Altertum und Mittelalter die ethischen 
und sozialen Probleme der Polygamie 
bereits diskutiert wurden, scheint das 
Wort Polygamie erst im 16. Jahrhundert 
gepragt worden zu sein (Bei C. Du 
Gresne Du Cange, Glossarium media et 
infime latinitatis, zuerst erschienen 1678, 
neueste Auflage Paris 1937-1938, findet 
sich das Wort Polygamia noch nicht), 
Vom 16.-18. Jahrhundert wurde es 
anscheinend nur im Sinne von Polygynie 
gebraucht; nachdem im 1g. Jahrhundert 
die spezifischen Bezeichnungen Polygynie 
und Polyandrie eingefiihrt worden waren, 
erhielt Polygamie mehr und mehr den 
Sinn eines Oberbegriffes gegeniiber diesen 
beiden Arten. 


ILLUSTRATIONEN. Der Grosse Herder, 5. 
Auflage, Band 7 (Freiburgi. Br., 1955),s.v. 
Polygamie. ,,Bezeichnungfiir die Sitte, dass 
ein Mann legal mehrere Frauen heiraten 
kann (Polygynie Vielweiberei; Gegensatz: 
Polyandrie). Die Hauptfrau ist meist 
bevorzugt. Manchmal sind die Frauen 
einer polygamen Ehe Schwestern. Poly- 
gamie findet sich bei einfachen Jager- 
v6lkern relativ selten, haufiger bei Acker- 
bauern und Hirten, wo sie vor allem 
wirtschaftlichen Griinde hat. Polygamie 
herrschte in den meisten Kulturen des 
alten Orients, heute im Riickgang.“ 
Richard Thurnwald, Die menschliche Ge- 
sellschaft inihren ethosoziologischen Grundlagen, 
Band 2 (Berlin und Leipzig, 1932) S.7of. 
»,Unter Polygamie, Mehrehe, versteht man 
die eheliche Verbindung eines Mannes 
oder einer Frau mit einer Mehrzahl von 
Partnern des anderen Geschlechts. Besitzt 
ein Mann mehrere Frauen, so spricht 
man von Polygynie, Vielweiberei; unter- 
halt eine Frau regelmassige und dauernde 
Geschlechtsbeziehung zu  mehreren 
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Mannern, so nennt man ein solches 
Verhaltnis Polyandrie, Vielmannerei. Mono- 
gamie ist die Dauerehe eines Vertreters 
des einen Geschlechts mit einem solchen 
des anderen. Diese Art von Verbindung 
eines Einzelnen mit einer Mehrheit von 
Partnern des anderen Geschlechts muss 
von Verhaltnissen unterschieden werden, 
bei denen eine Mehrheit von Personen 
des einen Geschlechts einer Mehrheit 
von solchen des anderen Geschlechts 
gegeniibertritt. Ist die Zahl dieser Per- 
sonen unbegrenzt, und sind die Bezieh- 
ungen ungeregelt, so wird ein solches 
ungeordnetes Geschlechtsleben als Promis- 
kuitat bezeichnet. Wird indessen nur eine 
bestimmt umgrenzte und in der Regel 
durch Verwandtschaft in herk6mmlicher 
Weise umschriebene und individualisierte 
Anzahl von Angehorigen des einen Gesch- 
lechts mit einer entsprechenden Anzahl 
des andern zum _ Geschlechtsverkehr 
zugelassen, so liegt Gruppenehe vor... Eine 
jede dieser verschiedenen Gestaltungen 
der Sexualbeziehungen hangt mit 
bestimmten politischen und _ sozialen 
Bedingungen zusammen, und wird von 
je einer bestimmten, der gesamten 
Geistesverfassung der jeweiligen Kultur 
entquellenden Ideologie getragen.“ 


POLYGAMIE (groupe frangais) 
1. Erymotocre. Emprunté au grec odd 
plusieurs, et yé&moc, mariage. 


2, SENS COMMUNEMENT ADMIS. Le langage 
courant désigne par polygamie le fait 
d’avoir simultanément deux ou plusieurs 
épouses ou, plus rarement, plusieurs 
époux, 


3. EvoLuTION HISTORIQUE. On_ reléve 
déja le terme en francais 4 la fin du 
xvi siécle. 

Dans la Grande Encyclopédie du xvut® 
siécle, polygamie est défini comme le 
« mariage d’un seul homme avec plusieurs 
femmes, On en distingue deux : l’une 
simultanée et l’autre successive. La poly- 
gamie simultanée est lorsqu’un homme a 
tout a la fois plusieurs femmes; la poly- 
gamie successive est lorsqu’un homme 
€pouse plusieurs femmes |’une aprés l’autre, 
aprés la mort de la premiére [...] (suit 
une étude historique de la polygamie). 


TERMINOLOGY 


La polygamie successive est autorisée 
par les lois civiles et tolérée dans I’ Eglise, 
quoique avec assez de répugnance. » Ainsi, 
VEncyclopédie montre qu’au xvi siécle, 
d’une part, le mot de « polygamie » 
était appliqué seulement a la pluralité 
des épouses et ne servait pas a désigner la 
pluralité des époux, et que, d’autre part, 
ce terme servait 4 désigner le fait d’avoir 
plusieurs femmes aussi bien en méme 
temps que successivement. 

De nos jours, le sens de ce mot a 
évolué, comme le montre la définition 
du Dictionnaire de Jl Académie (1935), 
assortie d’exemples : « Etat d’un homme 
qui est marié a plusieurs femmes, ou 
d’une femme qui est mariée 4 plusieurs 
hommes, en méme temps: La poly- 
gamie est défendue dans le christia- 
nisme; Dans nos pays, la polygamie est 
un crime puni par les lois; La polygamie 
est commune chez les mahométans. » 
(Ce dictionnaire ajoute le sens botanique, 
appliqué aux plantes a fleurs de sexes 
différents.) 

Aspects et manifestations de la polygamie. 
La polygamie semble avoir des causes 
trés diverses parmi lesquelles on peut 
citer : la tradition qui, chez plusieurs 
peuples, interdit toute cohabitation des 
époux jusqu’a la fin de l’allaitement de 
enfant ; le désir de pouvoir donner nais- 
sance a une descendance abondante ; 
Vhabitude de faire exécuter par les 
femmes tous les travaux manuels et de 
voir en elles des servantes utiles; la 
pratique de la guerre (elle est souvent 
réservée aux chefs) ; l’esclavage. 

La polygamie est la régle pour toute 
l’Afrique, presque la régle en Polynésie, 
en Malaisie, chez les peuplades primitives 
d’Amérique du Nord et du Sud, et en 
Asie chez la plupart des tribus aborigénes 
de l’Inde et des nomades des plaines 
septentrionales. Nombreux sont d’ailleurs 
les peuples civilisés qui l’ont pratiquée, 
méme a une époque assez avancée de leur 
évolution : on en trouve des traces dans 
le droit grec et romain, et elle n’a pas été 
inconnue des Heébreux primitifs. 

Dans les pays islamisés, la polygamie 
est partout en régression devant la mono- 
gamie. 

Les Mormons sont la seule secte qui, 
originairement monogame, ait adopté 
la polygamie comme un progrés. Mais, 
sous la pression du gouvernement des 
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Etats-Unis, ils ont des difficultés 4 main- 
tenir en vigueur cette organisation. 


4. DEFINITION ET EMPLOI DU MOT PAR 
CERTAINS AUTEURS. Dans sa polémique 
avec Jurieu, Bossuet définit ainsi la 
polygamie telle que la congoit son adver- 
saire protestant: « [Selon Jurieu] la 
polygamie directe et formelle doit étre 
d’avoir deux femmes ensemble, avec les- 
quelles on vit conjugalement ; la poly- 
gamie indirecte doit étre, aprés le divorce, 
d’avoir une femme, vraie femme sur 
laquelle on ait le droit conjugal, et une 
autre qu’on ait quittée et sur laquelle il 
ne reste plus aucun droit» (Bossuet, 
« 4© Avertissement », 9g). 

Au xvur® siécle, Voltaire, dans son 
Dictionnaire philosophique, consacre a« poly- 
gamie » quelques pages ou il imagine un 
dialogue entre un musulman polygame et 
un Allemand monogame. Chacun plaide 
pour son systéme, mais, ironiquement, 
Voltaire semble sinon accorder sa préfé- 
rence au premier, du moins y trouver 
des avantages. II écrivit d’ailleurs 4 un 
autre endroit: « Cowper, chancelier 
d’Angleterre du temps de Charles II, 
épousa secrétement une seconde femme 
avec le consentement de la premiére et 
vécut trés heureux avec ses deux femmes, 
et il fit un petit livre en faveur de la poly- 
gamie» (Voltaire, Essai sur les meurs, 
130). 

Montesquieu, a la méme _ époque, 
condamne catégoriquement la polygamie 
(au moins pour les pays occidentaux). 
« La polygamie n’est point utile au genre 
humain ni 4 aucun des deux sexes, soit a 
celui qui abuse, soit a celui dont on 
abuse » (Montesquieu, Esprit des lois, 
XVI, 3). Et ailleurs : « Quelques raisons 
particuliéres 4 Valentinien lui firent 
permettre la polygamie dans |’Empire. 
Cette loi, violente pour nos climats, fut 
6tée par Théodose, Arcadius et Honorius » 
(Montesquieu, op. cit., XVI, 2). 


5. ANTONYME : monogamie. 


POLYGAMIE (groupe belge) 
1. ACCEPTION COURANTE. Etat d’une 
personne marié¢e a plusieurs personnes. 

« La polygamie directe et formelle doit 
étre d’avoir deux femmes ensemble avec 
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lesquelles on vit conjugalement ; la poly- 
gamie indirecte doit étre, aprés le divorce, 
d’avoir une vraie femme sur laquelle on 
ait le droit conjugal et une autre qu’on 
ait quittée et sur laquelle il ne reste plus 
aucun droit » (Littré, s.v.). 

« Une fois le mariage régularisé et la 
famille constituée autour de son chef, 
deux solutions sont possibles dans les 
unions conjugales : 1°l’>homme épouse plu- 
sieurs femmes, c’est ce qu’on appelle la 
polygamie, ou, d’un terme plus technique, 
la polygynie (opposée a la polyandrie) ; 
2° Phomme n’a qu’une épouse unique, 
c’est ce qu’on appelle la monogamie » 
(May, dans la Grande Encyclopédie, p. 1164, 
s.v. « famille »). 


2. Droir CRIMINEL. « La loi civile, qui 
prohibe le second mariage tant que le 
premier n’est pas dissous, et la loi pénale, 
qui punit le bigame, interdisent a fortiori 
les mariages multiples. Celui qui aurait 
contracté non seulement deux mais plu- 
sieurs unions consécutives serait passible des 
peines de la bigamie. Cette interdiction 
étant d’ordre public, l’étranger ne pourra 
pas invoquer la loi de son pays autorisant 
la polygamie pour contracter en France 
plusieurs mariages [...] » (Grande Ency- 
clopédie, 27, p. 163, s.v. « polygamie »), 


3. Drorr canon. Dans |’emploi du terme, 
le droit canon néglige le facteur d’unité 
de temps, pour déterminer |’existence de 
la polygamie. (Cf. Larousse du XX® siécle, 
s.v. « polygamie », droit canon : « Etat 
d’une personne qui s’est mariée plusieurs 
fois. ») 


4. ETHNOLOGIE. « Quoique le nom de poly- 
gamie soit en général appliqué au mariage 
avec deux ou plusieurs femmes, il désigne 
en réalité l’union soit d’un homme, soit 
d’une femme, avec plus d’un conjoint. 
Ce qu’on appelle d’ordinaire polygamie 
se nomme en réalité polygynie, |’institu- 
tion complémentaire étant la polyan- 
drie [...] (Lowie, Traité de sociologie 
primitive, 1935, p. 51). 


5. SCIENCES NATURELLES. Dans les sciences 
naturelles, le terme s’applique plus 
spécialement au pouvoir de reproduction : 
a) Biologie : « Se dit des espéces ou des 
races fixées qui peuvent se croiser 
avec d’autres espéces et d’autres races 
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fixées en donnant des produits fé- 
conds » (Larousse du XX® siécle, s.v. 
« polygamie »). 

6) Botanique : Le terme de polygamie 
a été employé par Linné dans un sens 
morphologique en faisant allusion aux 
organes de reproduction. « Caractére 
des plantes qui portent sur un méme 
pied ou sur des pieds différents a la fois 
des fleurs hermaphrodites et unisexuées. 
Linné avait donné le nom de poly- 
games a la 23° classe de son systéme » 
(Grande Encyclopédie, 27, p. 163). 

c) Zoologie : « Condition des animaux 
chez lesquels un seul male suffit a 
plusieurs femelles. Parmi les animaux, 
la polygamie est plus commune que la 
monogamie » (Virey, in Larousse du 
XX° siécle, s.v. « polygamie »). 


Cf.: bigamie, polygynie, polyandrie, 
monogamie, exogamie; mariage, union. 





POWER (British group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. Basic root. Latin, posse, 
to be able. 


B. COMMON’ USAGE. (i) ability to act, 
(ii) strength, (iii) capacity to produce a 
result, (iv) capacity to control or com- 
mand (e.g. legal or political), (v) those 
who exercise such capacities. 


C. SCIENTIFIC USAGE. (Note: I do not 
discuss here the mathematician’s or phy- 
sicist’s usage of power.) (a) Philosophy. 
Philosophers (such as Locke, Hume, Reid) 
used the word power in discussing the 
nature of ‘cause and effect’—where the 
grounds of change are ‘within’ the cause 
(active power) or ‘within’ the effect 
(passive power)—an internal state or 
condition which co-determines change or 
movement. (b) Politics and Sociology. 
(i) The emphasis here is upon the capacity 
A has to influence B, C, etc.; ‘Power’, 
writes Lord Beveridge (Power and In- 
fluence, 1953, p. 3), ‘means ability to 
give to other men orders enforced by 
sanctions, by punishment or by control 
of rewards; a man has power when he can 
mould events by an exercise of will.’ 
Cf. H. Goldheimer and E. A. Shils, 
A. 7. S., 1939, Vol. XVI, No. 2, p. 171. 


TERMINOLOGY 


‘A person may be said to have power to 
the extent that he influences the behaviour 
of others in accordance with his own 
intentions.’ (ii) This ‘capacity to in- 
fluence’ may or may not be de jure. On 
the whole, power is distinguished from 
authority (q.v.) by being de facto rather 
than de jure. Where we talk, however, 
of the ‘Powers of the President’, the 
meaning shifts to the de jure use of pre- 
rogatives—the concept is, so to say, 
‘legitimized’. (iii) Analogous to the collo- 
quial usage ‘He is a power in the land’ 
(i.e. someone who enjoys the power to 
influence others) is the usage ‘The Po- 
wers’ to refer to two or more nation states. 


POWER (Tulane University group) 
(A) ETYMOLOGY. From the Latin, potesse, 
to be able or to have power. 


(B) USAGE IN DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLO- 
pepias. A New English Dictionary (1888) 
gives a large number of definitions, many 
of them pertaining to technical usages. 
The general definition is: ‘Ability to do 
or effect something or anything, or to act 
upon a person or thing. ... Ability to act 
or affect something strongly; physical or 
mental strength; might, vigour, energy, 
force of character, telling force, effect.’ 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
(1952) gives fifteen different definitions 
of power of which only the first is repro- 
duced here. ‘Ability, whether physical, 
mental, or moral, to act; the faculty of 
doing or performing something; capacity 
for action or performance or for receiving 
external action or force; capability of 
producing or undergoing an effect, whe- 
ther physical, mental or moral....’ 

Warren’s Dictionary of Psychology (1934) 
gives a definition of power as used in the 
field of physics and another definition as 
follows: ‘2. muscular strength; degree of 
an individual’s ability in a given field, 
measured by the difficulty of tasks which 
he can perform without regard to time, 
as in a power test.’ 

A Dictionary of American Politics (Smith 
and Zurcher, 1946) includes a definition 
of ‘power politics’: ‘The exaction of 
concessions in international political 
bargaining by threatening to use force, 
by economic reprisals, or similar tactics.’ 
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Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology (1955) 
defines power as: ‘The ability or autho- 
rity to dominate men, to coerce and 
control them, obtain their obedience, 
interfere with their freedom, and compel 
their action in particular ways.’ 


(Cc) USAGE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELDS. 
The most generalized statements concer- 
ning ‘power’ centre on the notion of 
‘control over the actions of others’. 
Maclver (The Web of Government, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947) gives a 
definition along these lines. ‘By social 
power we mean the capacity to control 
the behaviour of others....’ Parsons’ 
definition (The Social System, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1951) is typical: 
‘Hence, in one aspect, all possession of 
facilities is possession of power because 
it is at least in an implied and contingent 
sense a control over the actions of 
others... .’ 

If power equals control, most authors 
agree that such control is an active or 
causal phenomenon. Russell (Power, A 
New Social Analysis, Norton, 1948) com- 
ments as follows: ‘The fundamental 
concept in social science is Power, in the 
same sense in which Energy is the funda- 
mental concept in physics.’ Timasheff 
(An Introduction to the Sociology of Law, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Com- 
mittee on Research in the Social Sciences, 
1939) emphasizes the active causal cha- 
racter of ‘power’ in the following way: 
‘A social group in which the power 
phenomenon appears is a_ polarized 
group consisting of two correlated ele- 
ments: the active (dominators) and the 
passive (subjects).’ 

It is also generally agreed that ‘power’ 
implies purposive action. Some defini- 
tions emphasize the goals or ends of 
action. Davis (Human Society, New York; 
The Macmillan Co., 1949) defines 
‘power’ as, ‘. .. the determination of 
behaviour of others in accordance with 
one’s own ends’, Other definitions empha- 
size the factor of ‘available means’ in 
achieving goals. Parsons (The Structure 
of Social Action, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937) says: ‘The power a 
man has is in Hobbes’ own words simply 
‘“‘his present means to obtain some future 
apparent good’’.’ 

Another approach to the element of 
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purpose is by means of the concept of 
‘will’, Finer’s definition (Theory and 
Practice of Modern Government, New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1949) is illustrative 
of this approach. He says: ‘In the long 
run, the alternatives are that the possessor 
of power subjects society to his own will 
or that he exercises self-control....’ A 
similar formulation is given by Weber 
(Max Weber: The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, Henderson and 
Parsons [translators], New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947) : ‘‘‘Power” (Macht) 
is the probability that one actor within a 
social relationship will be in a position to 
carry out his own will despite resistance...’ 

Still another approach to the purpo- 
sive aspect of power is through the ana- 
lysis of decision making. Lasswell and 
Kaplan (Power and Society, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950) _ state: 
‘Power is participation in the making 
of decisions: G has power over H with 
respect to the values K if G participates 
in the making of decisions affecting the K 
policies of H.’ 

Finally, Bierstedt (‘An Analysis of 
Social Power’, American Sociological Re- 
view, December, 1950) defines power as, 
‘the ability to introduce force into a social 
situation; it is the presentation of force. 
Unlike force, incidentally, power is 
always successful; when it is not successful 
it is not, or ceases to be, power’. 


(D) SYNTHESIS OF DEFINITIONS. Power may 
be defined, in the broadest sense, as 
control over the actions of others. By 
common usage, such control is considered 
as ‘active’. It implies action with resultant 
changes in the behaviour of others. 
Such control is also considered pur- 
posive whether this be expressed terms of 
achieving goals, manipulating available 
means, ‘willing’ given actions, or ‘domi- 
nation’ of the decision making process. 


POUVOIR (groupe de la Sarre) 
ETYMOLOGISCHE BEMERKUNG. Das Sub- 
stantiv ,,Pouvoir’ kommt von dem Verb 
pouvoir: ,,kénnen, vermégen‘. Das 
Verb ,,pouvoir wiederum leitet sich 
von dem altfranzésischen Verb ,,pooir“ 
her, das sich seinerseits aus dem spat- 
lateinischen Verbum ,,potere“ entwickelt 
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hat. ,,Potere“‘ schliesslich kommt von 
dem klassischen Verb ,,posse“‘: ,,kénnen‘“‘. 


BEDEUTUNGEN. ,,Pouvoir hat in der 
deutschen Ubersetzung mehrere Bedeu- 
tungen, die sich teilweise iiberschneiden: 


(1) Im allgemeinsten Sinne bedeutet es 
»Vermogen“, ,,Fahigkeit’, ,,K6nnen‘ 
(vgl. Lalande, Vocabulaire technique et cri- 
tique de la philosophie, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1951, S. 801). In dieser 
Bedeutung wird ,,pouvoir einmal in 
einem im alltaglichen Leben gebrauchli- 
chen Sinne verwendet, sodann aber auch 
in einem philosophischen Sinne. So ist 
nach Eisler (Wérterbuch der philosophischen 
Begriffe, Berlin, 1929, Band 1, S. 844) 
,K6nnen* ein Vermégen, die reale dyna- 
mische Méglichkeit, die Potenz zu einer 
Aktion oder Reaktion und weiter die 
logische Méglichkeit. ,,Das "Kénnen‘ als 
Potenz ist ein Begriff, der an der Hand der 
inneren Erfahrung der Handlungsfahig- 
keit gebildet ist. Ein ,Kénnen‘ besteht, 
wo wir die Fahigkeit haben, ein Erstrebtes 
zu verwirklichen. Es gibt ein inneres und 
ausseres ,K6nnen‘ (das einer Freiheit 
von Hindernissen bedarf)‘‘. In ahnlicher 
Weise definiert Eisler den Begriff des 
»Vermégens“; ,,,Vermdégen‘ ist Potenz, 
ist die dynamische Méglichkeit. Eisler 
aa.O. Band 3, S. 393. Auch Lalande, 
a.a.O., bemerkt, dass ,,pouvoir‘‘ in der 
Bedeutung von ,,Vermégen, Fahigkeit“* 
stets den Gedanken aktiven Verhaltens 
in sich tragt. Er fiihrt in diesem Zusam- 
menhang Reid, Essays on active powers, I, 
Kap. 3 an, der den von Locke gepragten 
Ausdruck ,,passive power“, den Leibnitz 
ibrigens mit ,,passivem Kénnen‘ iiber- 
setzt habe, heftig kritisiere. 


(2) ,,Pouvoir‘’ hat weiter die Bedeu- 
tung von ,,Macht*‘, wie dies z.B. in den 
Ausdriicken ,,pouvoir absolu‘‘—,,abso- 
lute Macht“, ,,aspirer au pouvoir“— 
yzur Macht streben“, ,,arriver au pou- 
voir‘—,,zur cMaht gelangen“ verdeut- 
licht wird. (Ahnliche Ausdriicke im 
Franzésischen: ,,Puissance“, ,,Autorité“, 
»Droit de commander.) |,,Pouvoir® in 
der Bedeutung ,,Macht“ wird verwendet 
in einem philosophischen, soziologischen 
und politischen Sinne: 


(3) Im philosophischen Sinne ist ,, Macht‘ 
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zunachst ,,Kraft, Vermégen, Kénnen“ 


(weiterer Sinn. (und zum _ anderen 
»Uberlegenheit an Kraft, Herrschaft 
iiber ein Wesen; die Fahigkeit, es 


unter den eigenen Willen zu beugen 
(Ubermacht). Es gibt auch eine ,,Macht* 
des Menschen iiber sich selbst (Trieb- 
regelung durch den Vernunftwillen, Selbst- 
beherrschung). ,,Die Macht ist teils phy- 
sische ,Macht‘ (die gegeniiber den Men- 
schen zugleich auch !psychische ,Macht‘ 
ist), teils (physisch vermittelte) geistige 
Kraft (iiber die Geister, Gemiiter, durch 
deren Beeinflussung). Es gibt neben der 
personalen ,Macht‘ auch eine ,Macht*‘ 
von Institutionen, Normen, Ideen (,mora- 
lische Macht‘). ,Macht‘ ist nicht identisch 
mit (Zwangs-) Gewalt, bedient sich aber 
oft solcher. Recht ist geregelte ,Macht‘ 
und Ausfluss der einem sozialen Zweck 
dienenden , Macht‘ “‘. Fislera.a.O., Band 2, 
Se FE, 72). 

Nach Schmidt-Streller (Philosophisches 
Weorterbuch, Stuttgart, 1951) ist ,,Macht“ 
»zum Unterschied von physischer Ge- 
walt die leiblichseelischegeistig formende 
und durchdringende Kraft jeder Art, die 
anderen das Gesetz ihres Willens auf- 
erlegt. Sie 4hnelt in ihrem Wesen der 
Autoritat. Sie ist ein mit einem ethischen 
Wert gekoppelter Giiterwert und hat ihr 
Korrelat in der Ehrfurcht: Sie ist ein 
Gut fiir den, dem Ehrfurcht entgegen- 
gebracht wird, sie ist ein Wert fiir den 
ehrfiirchtigen Menschen“. 

Die Aufriistung der _ katholischen 
Kirche iiber das Wesen der Macht findet 
sich beispielsweise in: a) Der Grosse 
Herder, Freiburg i. Br., 1933, Band 7, 
Sp. 1383, 1384; 6) Herrmann Sacher, 
Staatslexikon, 5. Aufl. Freiburg i. Br., 1929, 
Sp. 1114, 1115. Nach dem erstgenannten 
Werk ist ,,Macht® ,,je nach dem Ver- 
mégen und den Krdaften, aus denen sie 
fliesst, ein materielles, physisches oder ein 
sittlich-geistiges Kénnen. In ihrer wir- 
klichen Betatigung muss sich die Macht 
sittlichen Normen und Zielen unterord- 
nen. Sie schliesst dann das Recht, gef. 
sogar die Pflicht ein, auch die Aussere 
und physische Macht zur Sicherung und 
Verwirklichung von auf Erden not- 
wendig zu erreichenden Zielen anzu- 
wenden. ,Macht‘ und Recht fallen also 
nicht zusammen, sondern verhalten sich 
zueinander wie Folge und Voraussetzung, 
wie Mittel und Ziel‘. 
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In dem zweitgenannten Werk heisst es: 
,,,»Macht*‘, schon die Phonetik des Wortes 
ist zu beachten, bedeutet einen Span- 
nungszustand aus inneren Ursachen nach 
aussen wirkender Krafte. ,Macht‘ ist 
ein elementarer, d.h. aus der Welt sich 
ergebender Begriff. Der Machtbegriff 
beruht auf dem Machtgedanken, der 
sich mit einem persénlichen Trager 
verbindet und ein Verhaltnis zwischen 
dem Trager und dessen Umwelt schafft. 
Wahrend Kraft lebendige Dynamik be- 
deutet, hat die ,Macht‘ einen geistigen 
Kern als innere ,Macht‘, von dem die 
aussere ,Macht‘ als Erscheinung abhangt. 
,Macht’ stellt Herrschaft und Autoritat, 
Ordnung und Werbung dar. Damit ist 
der Zusammenhang von ,Macht‘ und 
Sittlichkeit erwiesen. Aus dem geistigen 
Wesen und der sittlichen Beziehung der 
,Macht‘ folgt der Zusammenhang des 
Machtgedankens mit der Weltan- 
schauung. Die christliche Auffassung ver- 
legt den letzten Sinn aller menschlichen 
,Macht‘ in die Allmacht der Person 
Gottes als einzige, einheitliche und abso- 
lute ,Macht‘ und Quelle aller ,Macht‘. 
Die ,Macht‘ ist demnach ein metaphy- 
sisches Problem. Leugnet man die Meta- 
physik der ,Macht‘ so entfallt der 
Richtpunkt fiir die Beurteilung und 
Wertung allen menschlichen Macht- 
strebens*‘‘. 

Definitionen der ,,Macht** im Laufe der 
Jahrhunderte: ,,Macht als Kraft, deren 
Erhohung oder Verminderung in den 
Gefiihlen zum Ausdruck kommt, und 
Streben nach Erhaltung und Gewin- 
nung von Macht wird von Hobbes 
und Spinoza betont‘ (Eisler, a.a.O., 
Band 2, S. 71, 72). Kant, Kritik der 
Urteile, I, § 28, S. 105: ,,Macht ist ein 
Vermégen, welches grossen Hindernissen 
iiberlegen ist.“ Kirchmann, Grundbe- 
griffe des Rechts, S. 77 ff: ,,Macht ist die 
durch das Wollen bestimmte Kraft des 
Kérpers oder der Seele, welche das 
Ziel verwirklicht.‘“‘ Spranger, Lebensformen, 
S. 188 ff.: ,,Macht ist die Fahigkeit und 
(meist auch) der Wille, die eigene 
Wertrichtung in dem anderen als dauern- 
des oder veriibergehendes Gefiihl zu 
setzen.“* Wieser, Recht und Macht, 1910, 
Das Gesetz der Macht, 1926, S. 1 ff.: ,,Macht 
ist der hédchste Wert, nach dem die 
Volker streben. Entscheidend ist zuletzt 
die innere Macht, zu der sich die dussere 
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allmahlich (in Recht und Moral) wan- 
delt. Macht ist zutiefst Herrschaft iiber 
das Gemiit der Menschen.“ Vierkandt: 
»»Macht ist die Herrschaft einer fremden 
Seele in der eigenen Seele, von Gewalt 
unterschieden.“ Machtverhdltnis. und 
Machtmoral, 1916, S. 7 ff: ,,Es gibt 
Macht mit physisch-geistiger und Macht 
mit rein geistiger Grundlage.“ Gesell- 
schaftslehre, S. 81 ff. 


(4) Soziologische Bedeutung: ,,[m Ge- 
gensatz zu dem speziellen Begriff der 
Herrschaft ist ,,Macht‘‘ jedes soziale 
Verhaltnis, in dem bestimmte Personen 
bei anderen Gehorsam finden. Auch die 
Verfiigung iiber bestimmte (bes. wirt- 
schaftliche) Sachen. Die Urspriinge der 
Macht geben bis in primitive noch 
staatenlose Gruppen zuriick, wo die 
Manner den Frauen, die Alten den 
Jiingeren und bestimmte Autoritits- 
personen an Macht iiberlegen sind. Diese 
Machtverhiltnisse beruhen auf Gegensei- 
tigkeit, inden die Geltung der Macht 
von den Unterworfenen anerkannt wird 
(Legitimitat). Am Ursprung von Macht- 
verhaltnissen zwischen verschiedenen 
Gruppen ist oft ein Gewaltakt, doch kann 
sich dieses Despotieverhaltnis zu einer 
neuen Ordnung mit Gegenseitigkeit wan- 
deln, die mit ihrem Niederschlag in 
einer Rechtsordnung zu einer Herrschaft 
wird. In der Gegenwart ist die ,Macht' 
ausserhalb der politischen Ordnung ver- 
wiegend in der Wirtschaft auf dem Besitz 
von Produktionsmitteln gegriindet. Da 
die Beherrschten formell ,froi‘ sind, 
entsteht auf diesem Wege nur selten 
eine institutionelle Herrschaft.‘* (Schwet- 
zer Lexikon, Ziirich, 1947, Sp. 138, 139.) 


(5) Politische Bedeutung: ,,Als _ Stre- 
ben nach Selbstdurchsetzung und Uber- 
legenheit ist ,Macht‘ eine der treibenden 
Krafte der Politik im weitesten Sinne, 
bei der es um Machtbeziehungen (Ver- 
teilung, Erhaltung, Verschiebung von 
,Macht‘) zwischen Individuen und Grup- 
pen (Kirchen, Standen, Parteien, Klas- 
sen usw.) innerhalb eines Staates oder 
zwischen einzelnen und Staat geht. Die 
Spielart der ,Macht‘ reicht von echter 
Fihrung im Dienste einer Sache bis zum 
verantwortungslosen Genuss der ,Macht' 
um ihrer selbst willen. Im Staat, der in 
Ausiibung seiner Souveranitat zur An- 
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wendung von Gewalt befugt ist, erscheint 
mit weitgreifender Wirkung politische 
Macht‘ in legaler Organisation. 

,,as Bewusstsein der ,Macht‘ hinter 
welcher Gewaltsamkeit steht, als Pflich- 
tenkonflikt zwischen Machtinteresse und 
sittlichem Empfinden des einzelnen wurde 
im abendlandischen Menschen durch das 
Christentum, dessen Reich ,nicht von 
dieser Welt‘ ist, gescharft seit der 
Renaissance stellt sich die Frage nach der 
Legitimitat der ,Macht‘. Nebem dem 
ehrlichen Streben nach Humanisierung 
der ,Macht‘ durch den Gedanken des 
Rechts zeigt die Geschichte der euro- 
paischen Staatenwelt immer wieder auf- 
tretende Versuche einer ideologischen, 
dem menschlichen I]lusionsbediirfnis ent- 
gegenkommenden Verschleierung des 
wahren Wesens der ,Macht‘, sowie die 
am Machtbegriff Macchiavellis geschulte 
Technik der Machteroberung. Die tota- 
litaren Diktaturen der neuesten Zeit 
zeigen  eindriicklich die Gefahr der 
Monopolisierung der ,Macht‘ in den 
Handen Einzelner und die Notwendig- 
keit einer Organisation der Machtver- 
haltnisse, die auf Koordination beruht.“ 
(Schweizer Lexikon, a.a.O.) 

In einem dritten Sinne bedeutet ,,pou- 
wir ,,Herrschaft*. Nach Schmidt-Streller 
(Philosophisches Werterbuch, Stuttgart, 
1951, 5.240), ist ,,Herrschaft ein Begriff 
der Soziologie. Sie bedeutet ,,Verfiigung 
iber menschliche Leistungen“. ,,Uberall, 
wo Schutz gewahrt wird, entsteht Herr- 
schaft tiber den Beschiitzten (so des 
Vaters iiber das Kind, analog: der 
Kirche iiber das Gewissen, des Staates 
iiber den Birger). Um beschiitzen zu 
kénnen bedarf es der Macht. Jedes 
Herrschaftsverhaltnis ist zugleich, wenn 
auch nicht ausschliesslich, ein Macht- 
verhaltnis. Max Weber sagt: ,Herrschaft 
soll heissen die grosse Chance, fiir einen 
Befehl bestimmten Inhalts bei angebba- 
ten Personen Gehorsam zu _ finden‘ 
(Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 1921).‘ 

Im Schweizer Lexikon, Band 4, S.?, 
heisst es iiber den Begriff der Herrschaft: 
»Herrschaft ist im Unterschiede zum allge- 
meinen und neutralen Begriff der Macht 
die Bezeichnung fiir die politische Diffe- 
tenzierung der Gesellschaft in Herr- 
schende und Beherrschte. Im einfachsten 
Falle findet sich eine Zweiteilung in eine 
obere und untere Klasse. Die Herrschafts- 
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ordnung ist aber in der Regel kompli- 
zierter (Hierarchie); entscheidend ist, 
dass die Macht in der Herrschaft die 
Form einer Institution hat, die im Gegen- 
satz zur Fiihrung nicht auf persénlichen 
Verhaltnissen griindet. Mit der organi- 
sierten Herrschaft beginnt der Staat.“ 
Des weiteren hat ,,pouvoir’ die Be- 
deutung ,,Gewalt; allerdings nicht im 
strafrechtlichen, sondern im politischen 
Sinne; z.B. le ,,pouvoir législatif‘‘, le 
»pouvoir exécutif“, le ,,pouvoir judi- 
ciaire“: die ,,gesetzgebende, vollziehende, 
richterliche Gewalt“; la ,,séparation des 
pouvoirs“: die ,,Gewaltenteilung“. 


(6) Schliesslich wird ,,pouvoir‘’ in 
mehrfacher juristischer Bedeutung ver- 
wendet; a) Auf dem Gebiete des Pri- 
vatrechts versteht man unter ,,pouvoir“ 
einmal ,,Handlungsfahigkeit (z.B. ,,La 
femme n’a pas pouvoir d’agir en justice 
sans l’autorisation de son mari.“ — ,,Die 
Ehefrau darf ohne Zustimmung ihres 
Mannes keine Prozesse fiihren.‘‘); so- 
dann ,,Vollmacht“ (z.B. ,,I1 lui a donné 
pouvoir d’agir en son nom“ — ,,Er hat 
ihn dazu ermachtigt, in seinem Namen 
zu handeln‘“) ; schliesslich auch das Schrei- 
ben, durch das jemand einem anderen 
das Recht iiberiragt, in seinem Namen 
zu handeln, also das Vollmachtsschrei- 
ben (vgl. Lalande, Vocabulaire technique 
et critique de la philosophie, Paris, 1951, 
S. 801 unter B). 

b) Auf dem Gebiete des Offentlichen 
Rechts kommt ,,pouvoir‘‘ hauptsachlich 
in zwei Ausdriicken vor: Einmal in 
dem Ausdruck ,,excés de pouvoir“ 
und zum anderen in dem Ausdruck 
»,détournement de pouvoir“. ,,Excés de 
pouvoir‘ ist eine Bezeichnung des Pro- 
zessrechts und bedeutet zu deutsch 
,,Lustandigkeitsiiberschreitung“‘. Diese 
ist vor allem dann gegeben (franzdsische 
Auffassung), wenn ein Gericht in letzter 
Instanz eine Massnahme trifft, die kein 
Rechtssprechungsorgan hatte  treffen 
diirfen, z.B. wenn es eine Strafe auferlegt, 
die gesetzlich nicht vorgesehen ist, oder 
einen gesetzgeberischen oder Verwal- 
tungsakt kritisiert. Im Falle des ,,excés 
de Pouvoir“* steht der durch den gesetz- 
geberischen Akt in ihren Rechten ver- 
letzten Partei oder dem Generalstaatsan- 
walt die Méglichkeit offen, die Sache vor 
den Kassationsgerichtshof zu bringen. 
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Im Verwaltungsrecht hat der Conseil 
d’Etat den Begriff des ,,excés de pou- 
voir’ erweitert, der nunmehr umfasst: 
(i) Unzustandigkeit oder Ubergreifen 
in den Zustandigkeitsbereich einer ande- 
ren BehOrde oder eines anderen Rechts- 
organs; (ii) ,,détournement de pouvoir“ 
(Ermessensmissbrauch) oder Gebrauch 
der Befagnisse in einem dem Gesetz ent- 
gegengesetzten Sinne; (iii) Formmaengel 
oder Nichtbeachtung der gesetzlich vor- 
geschriebenen Formen; (iv) Rechtsirrtum. 





PROLETARIAT (Tulane University group) 
(A) ETyMoLocy. Adapted from the Latin, 
proletarius, a Roman citizen of the lowest 
class under the Service Constitution; one 
who served the state not with his property 
but with his offspring. 


(B) USAGE IN DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLO- 
pEpDIAS. A New English Dictionary (1888) 
gives two basic meanings, the first 
relating to its use in ancient history and 
being essentially that shown in the 
etymology. The second meaning refers to 
modern society and has two parts: 
(1) ‘applied to the lowest class of the 
community, often with hostile connota- 
tions’, and (2) its usage in Political 
Economy where the term means ‘that 
class of the community which is dependent 
on daily labour for subsistence, and has 
no reserve or capital; the indigent wage- 
earners; sometimes extended to include 
all wage-earners; working-men, the 
labouring classes.’ 

Alfred Meusel, in his article ‘Proleta- 
riat?’ in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (Vol. 12, 1930), states that the 
term ‘is used to designate the class of 
workers who are legally and economically 
free to dispose of their labour power and 
whosellit for wages to a capitalist entrepre- 
neur for a definite period of time’. The 
proletariat are separated from slaves and 
serfs by their ‘political freedom’, from 
simple producers of goods (such as 
artisans and peasants), who possess their 
own instruments of production, by their 
‘economic freedom to sell labour power’, 
and from government employees by the 
sale of their labour power to capitalist 
entrepreneurs. This concept of proletariat 
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is comprehensive enough to include not 
only the skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled workers but also all other employees 
in capitalist enterprises except the small] 
but important group of technical, super- 
visory, and executive employees whose 
income is large enough to permit an 
accumulation of wealth. 


(Cc) USAGE IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. The 
term proletariat appears frequently 
in the literature of economics (poli- 
tical economy), political science and 
sociology, but is rarely defined with 
precision. In fact, has Sorokin as noted 
(Contemporary Sociological Theories, New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1928), Marx, 
who is primarily responsible for the 
popularity of the term, did not define it. 
Roll, in his widely used text (A History 
of Economic Thought, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. Rev. ed., 1947), uses the 
term in seven different places without 
attempting a definition. Maclver (The 
Web of Government, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947) uses the term to 
mean simply ‘a lower class’. Meriam 
(Political Power, New York: McGraw. 
Hill Book Co., 1934) states that ‘all 
workers are included in the fraternity of 
the proletariat’. Newman (The Develop- 
ment of Economic Thought, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952) refers to the 
proletariat as ‘the working class’ and 
indicates that this is Marx’s definition of 
the term. 

Sumner (Folkways, New York: Ginn 
and Co., 1940) speaking of the classifica- 
tion of society states that ‘the proleta- 
riat. .. serves society only by it 
children (and that) persons of this class 
have no regular mode of earning a living, 
but are not, at the moment at which the 
classification is made, dependent’. This 
definition seemingly relates to the usage 
of the term in ancient history. 

Sorokin (Society, Culture and Personality: 
Their Structure and Dynamics, New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1947) has ,attempted 
a more specific definition, although by 
asking the question ‘what is the labouring, 
or proletariat, class?? he makes the term 
simply a synonym for labouring class. 
According to Sorokin, the proletariat (or 
working class) is (1) an occupational group 
whose bulk is made up of manual wor- 
kers in factories, mills, mines, and 
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transportation and also contains ‘white col- 
lar’ workers performing routine and semi- 
routine functions, and (2) an economic 
group that sells its services in a shifting, 
insecure market, does not own the ins- 
truments of production that it uses, and 
is characterized by low incomes received 
almost entirely in the form of wages. The 
proletariat is also theoretically equal 
before the law, but the totality of their 
rights and privileges is much more 
modest than other classes. 


(D) SYNTHESIS OF DEFINITIONS. The term 
proletariat has been used loosely as a 
synonym for ‘lower class’, ‘working class’, 
or ‘labouring class’. When the term has 
been specifically defined it has been used 
to designate a group or class that (1) sells 
its services to capitalist entrepreneurs; 
(2) performs subordinate, routine func- 
tions; (3) does not own the means of 
production that it uses; and (4) receives 
low incomes almost entirely in the form 
of wages. 


PROLETARIAT (groupe belge) 
(du latin proles, race, lignée, descen- 
dance). 


1. ACCEPTIONS COMMUNES. Chez les 
Romains, homme libre appartenant a la 
derniére classe des citoyens qui, ne payant 
aucun impét et ne faisant pas de service 
militaire, n’était utile a l’Etat que par sa 
progéniture. Ce sens conforme a |’étymo- 
logie s’étend jusqu’a désigner |’état ou la 
classe des plus indigents. 

« Tel n’edt été qu’un malheureux pro- 
létaire a la ville qui, laboureur aux 
champs, devint un citoyen respecté » 
(J.-J. Rousseau, Contrat social, IV, 4). 

« Il n’y a que les cultivateurs, les petits 
marchands, les artisans et les ouvriers, les 
manceuvres et les prolétaires, comme les 
appellent les aristocrates, qui pourront 
former un peuple libre » (Marat, cité par 
R. Roux, « La Révolution frangaise et 
lidée de lutte des classes », Revue d’histoire 
économique et sociale, 1951, p. 252-279). 


2, APPARITION HISTORIQUE. Pris dans le 
sens ou Karl Marx l’imposera, le mot 
apparait dans Sismondi, dés 1837. 

« Le changement fondamental qui est 
survenu dans la société [...], c’est V’intro- 
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duction du prolétariat parmi les condi- 
tions humaines, du prolétariat dont le 
nom emprunté aux Romains est ancien, 
mais dont l’existence est toute nouvelle » 
(Sismondi, Economie politique, t. I, 1837, 
p. 24). 

« Hommes qui n’ont aucune part a 
[la] richesse, aucune garantie de leur 
existence, aucun passé, aucun avenir [...], 
vivant du travail de leurs bras» (Sis- 
mondi, op. cit., t. I, p. 165). Dépendance 
et insécurité apparaissent donc, dés le 
début du xrx® siécle, comme les caracté- 
ristiques du prolétariat. 


3. Dans ce sens plus restreint, le mot 
devient synonyme, dans la _ premiére 
moitié du xrx® siécle, soit de plébe 
(« Aujourd’hui [...] les plébéiens et les 
patriciens vivent sous le nom de prolé- 
taires et de bourgeois», Dictionnaire 
politique de 1842, s.v. « plébe»), soit 
— et la confusion est ici particuliérement 
caractéristique — de classe ouvriére (le 
Dictionnaire de 1842 définit en effet 
Youvrier comme « celui qui, ne possédant 
pas les instruments de travail et les 
matiéres premiéres nécessaires a l’exer- 
cice de son industrie, travaille pour le 
compte d’autrui, moyennant salaire », 
confusion qui s’explique aisément par la 
situation existant dans les années 40). 

A cété de ces acceptions, qui se 
rattachent a la notion de classe ou de 
groupe, on trouve une acception liée a 
état du prolétaire, défini comme le non- 
propriétaire (cf., dans le méme sens, 
Boukharine et Préobrajenski, A B C du 
communisme, 1925, p. 18). 

« Le prolétariat est [...] une maladie 
sociale qui touche immédiatement au 
paupérisme » (Dictionnaire politique de 
1842, S.v.). 


4. ACCEPTION MARXISTE. A la suite de 
Sismondi, Karl Marx et tous les marxistes 
aprés lui définissent le prolétariat 

« La classe des ouvriers modernes qui ne 
vivent qu’autant qu’ils trouvent du tra- 
vail, et qui ne trouvent du travail 
qu’autant que leur travail accroit le 
capital » (Karl Marx, Manifeste commu- 
niste, 1847, Ed. Costes, p. 68). « Le prolé- 
tariat exécute le jugement que, par la pro- 
duction du prolétariat, la propriété privée 
prononce contre elle-méme » (K. Marx, 
La sainte famille, Ed. Costes, p. 61). 
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5. EXTENSIONS DU TERME. a) Dans la 
terminologie de certains marxistes, russes 
surtout, le mot « prolétariat » s’élargit 
jusqu’a devenir synonyme de « salariat », 
de « classe ouvriére », de « peuple », de 
« majorité du peuple», de « majo- 
rité », etc. « Le prolétariat n’est pas une 
classe fermée. Paysans, petits bourgeois, 
intellectuels prolétarisés par le dévelop- 
pement du capitalisme ne cessent 
d’affluer dans ses rangs » (J. Staline, Le 
léninisme pratique et théorique, Paris, 1925, 
p. 81). 

b) D’une fagon plus générale encore, le 
concept de prolétariat finit par s’étendre 
a tous ceux qui vivent dans un état de 
dépendance. « Ce qui caractérise d’une 
maniére décisive |’existence _ proléta- 
rienne, ce n’est ni la pauvreté en soi, ni 
le manque de culture, ni l’absence de 
droits, c’est la dépendance sociale » 
(H. de Man, Masses et chefs, p. 23-24). 

c) Enfin, pour Toynbee, « le proléta-. 
riat est un élément social ou groupe qui 
est englobé dans une société, mais n’en 
fait pas partie moralement, 4 quelque 
moment que ce soit de son histoire » et 
dont «la conscience et le ressentiment 
d’étre déshérité forment la marque 
caractéristique » (A. Toynbee, L’histoire, 
1951, p. 17 et 416). Toynbee distingue 
entre prolétariat intérieur, « géographi- 
quement mélé a la minorité dominante » 
et le prolétariat extérieur, qui en est 
« physiquement séparé [...] par une 
frontiére qui peut se tracer sur la 
carte ». 


6. Pareil élargissement des acceptions du 
terme « prolétariat » finit par le priver 
de tout son contenu économique et 
sociologique originel. Il convient dans 
ce cas de l’utiliser avec quelque pru- 
dence. 

« Le prolétariat anglais s’embour- 
geoise de plus en plus; cette nation [...] 
veut [...] en arriver 4 posséder, 4 cété 
de la bourgeoisie, une aristocratie bour- 


geoise et un prolétariat bourgeois » 
(Lettres d’Engels a Marx, 7 octobre 
1858). 

Cf.: bourgeoisie, (petite) bourgeoisie, 


classe, dépendance, dictature, Lumpen- 
proletariat, masses, ouvriers, paupérisme, 
paysannerie, peuple, plébe, prolétaroide, 
salariat, semi-prolétaires, travailleurs. 
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PROLETARIAT (groupe francais) 
1. Erymotocie. Le mot est emprunté au 
latin proletarius, citoyen de la derniére 
classe (de proles, descendance). 


2. SENS GENERALEMENT ADMIS. Se référant 
a usage du mot dans le langage courant, 
Raymond Aron écrit :« Personne n’ignore 
quels sont, dans une société moderne, les 
hommes que l’on s’accorde a baptiser 
prolétaires : les salariés qui travaillent 
de leurs mains dans les usines » (L’opium 
des intellectuels, p. 79). 


3. Evo.uTion uisroriQue. Le mot figure 
dans l’Encyclopédie du xvir® siécle, qui le 
définit ainsi : « Chez les Romains, classe 
des plus pauvres citoyens dont les biens ne 
montaient pas 4 1.500 piéces d’argent. On 
les distinguait ainsi de ceux qui n’avaient 
pour ainsi dire rien» (capite censt). 

Au x1x¢ siécle, en 1842, le Dictionnaire 
politique de Garnier-Pagés y voit « une 
maladie sociale qui touche immédiate- 
ment au paupérisme ». 

Les définitions restent trés bréves dans 
le Dictionnaire de Littré : « Classe des pro- 
létaires, état des prolétaires » (le prol¢- 
taire étant le « membre de la classe la 
plus indigente »), ainsi que dans le 
Grand Dictionnaire de Larousse (1872), qui 
ajoute cependant la remarque suivante : 
« L’émancipation du prolétariat a été un 
progrés immense mais insuffisant. La 
liberté des prolétaires, si douloureuse- 
ment conquise, ne doit plus étre compro- 
mise; non plus que son égalité, proclamée 
en principe, mais que le salaire a jusqu’ici 
empéchée d’étre effective [...]. Pour 
produire ce résultat, nous croyons qu’il 
est nécessaire non pas, comme l’ont cru 
quelques réveurs, de supprimer le capital, 
mais de le mettre au service du travail. » 

Les dictionnaires du xx® siécle ne font 
pas apparaitre de changement de sens. 
Ainsi le Larousse du XX siécle reprend 
presque mot a mot la définition du Littré: 
« Classe des prolétaires, condition de 
prolétaire (celui qui ne posséde rien et 
n’a pour vivre que son travail) »; et le 
Dictionnaire de ’ Académie (1931) se montre 
également sommaire : « Ensemble des 
prolétaires (se dit par analogie de ceux, 
dans les Etats modernes, dont les 
ressources proviennent uniquement de 
leur travail manuel). » 
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QUELQUES DEFINITIONS. Sismondi 
«Hommes qui n’ont aucune part a la 
richesse, aucune garantie de leur exis- 
tence, aucun avenir, vivant du travail de 
leurs bras » (Economie politique, t. 1, 1837, 
p. 165). 

Marx « La classe des ouvriers 
modernes qui ne vivent qu’autant qu’ils 
trouvent du travail, et qui ne trouvent 
du travail qu’autant que leur travail 
accroit le capital» (Marx et Engels, 
Manifeste communiste, Ed. Costes, p. 68). 

Engels « Le prolétariat anglais 
s’embourgeoise de plus en plus : [il appa- 
rait] a cdté de la bourgeoisie une 
aristocratie bourgeoise et un prolétariat 
bourgeois » (Lettres d’Engels a Marx, 
7 oct. 1858). 

Chez Lénine, au contraire, il y a 
presque identification de prolétariat avec 
salariés, peuple, majorité : « La majorité 
du peuple, c’est-a-dire les prolétaires et 
les semi-prolétaires, les ouvriers et les 
paysans pauvres [...]» (Lénine, Les 
bolchevistes  conserveront-ils le pouvoir ?, 
Pp. 139). 

Raymond Aron critique la conception 
marxiste et parle d’un « mythe du prolé- 
tariat » : « Selon que l’on considére la 
nature du métier, le mode et le montant 
de la rémunération, le style de vie, on 
inclura ou non certains travailleurs dans 
le prolétariat [...]. Il n’y a pas d’essence 
du prolétariat auquel certains salariés 
participeraient, mais une catégorie, dont 
le centre est caractérisé et dont les marges 
sont indistinctes. » 

Mais, surtout, il estime que le sens du 
mot varie d’aprés l’utilisation et le sens 
polémique dont il est chargé : « Ces 
remarques banales expliquent pourquoi, 
entre le prolétariat qu’étudie le sociologue 
et le prolétariat qui a pour mission de 
convertir l’histoire, subsiste inévitable- 
ment un écart ([...] la doctrine marxiste 
prétait au prolétariat une mission unique, 
de convertir l’histoire, disent les uns, de 
réaliser ’humanité [disent les autres]) » 
(L’opium des intellectuels, Calmann-Lévy, 
1955, p. 80). 

Jean-Paul Sartre, dans ses écrits des 
derniéres années, confond le prolétariat 
avec le parti communiste et part de 
lidée que le prolétariat ne s’unit qu’en 
s’opposant aux autres classes. Il écrit : 
« L’unité du prolétariat, c’est son rapport 
avec les autres classes de la société, bref 
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c’est sa lutte » (« Les communistes et la 
paix », Les temps modernes, oct.-nov. 1952, 
n° 84-85, p. 750). 

C’est une définition toute différente 

du prolétariat qui est donnée par Arnold 
Toynbee il distingue le prolétariat 
intérieur, « géographiquement mélé a la 
minorité dominante», du_ prolétariat 
extérieur, « qui en est physiquement 
séparé [...] par une frontiére qui peut se 
tracer sur la carte »; et il définit le prolé- 
tariat comme un « élément social ou 
groupe qui est englobé dans une société, 
mais n’en fait pas partie moralement, a 
quelque moment que ce soit de son his- 
toire » (Arnold Toynbee, L’histoire, 1951, 
p. 17). 
Raymond Aron (op. cit., p. 81) estime 
d’ailleurs que : « L’emploi que Toynbee 
fait du mot a suscité des équivoques 
nouvelles [...]; les non-intégrés sont prolé- 
taires comme sont prolétaires les peuples 
semi-barbares, situés 4 la périphérie de la 
zone de civilisation. » 

Enfin, M. Merleau-Ponty voit dans le 
prolétariat une classe chargée d’une 
mission philosophique, représentant 
homme universel : « [...] Le proléta- 
riat, A considérer son réle dans la constel- 
lation historique donnée, va vers une 
reconnaissance de JV’homme par 
Vhomme [...]. La condition du prolétaire 
est telle qu’il se détache des particularités 
non par la pensée et par un procédé 
d’abstraction, mais en réalité et par le 
mouvement méme de sa vie. Seul il est 
l’universalité qu’il pense, seul il réalise 
la conscience de soi dont les philosophes, 
dans leurs réflexions, ont tracé l’esquisse » 
(Merleau-Ponty, Humanisme et  terreur, 
Paris, 194.7, p. 120). 

Dans un récent article d’Esprit, René 
Dumont, aprés avoir rappelé tout ce 
que la notion de prolétariat doit a l’ana- 
lyse marxiste, indique qu’a lheure 
actuelle le prolétariat ne doit pas étre 
confondu avec la classe ouvriére et qu’il 
existe dans les campagnes un « proléta- 
riat oublié » : « Le prolétaire est souvent 
défini comme celui qui a perdu « la pro- 
priété de ses moyens de production », 
qui en est réduit 4 vendre sa seule « force 
de travail », est privé de la « plus-value » 
et soumis a la «loi d’airain» qui lui 
concéde juste le minimum nécessaire 
pour vivre et se reproduire. Depuis un 
siécle que ces notions ont été définies, elles 
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ont bien évolué dans les pays qui se sont 
équipés. Certes, il reste dans la classe 
ouvriére, et spécialement en France, un 
prolétariat dont la situation est véri- 
tablement inhumaine. Mais, dans les pays 
modernisés, le standing de l’ouvrier s’éléve 
a un point tel hors des périodes de crise 
que j’hésite a le qualifier ainsi » 
(R. Dumont, « Le prolétariat oublié et 
l’expansion agricole », Esprit, juin 1955, 
p. 897). 


SYNONYMES plébe, populace, classe 
ouvriére, salariat, déshérités. 





STANDARD OF LIVING (British group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. For standard, see under 
standardization. 


B. USAGES. Any discussion of this term 
must attempt to distinguish between the 
various senses in which the word 
‘standard’ is used. We may distinguish 
between: (a) the conditions in which 
people actually live; (b) the conditions 
of life to which people aspire but which 
they may not yet enjoy. In addition 
there is, as we are reminded by the report 
on International Definition and Measure- 
ment of Standards of Living (U.S, 
Sales No. 1954, I[V.5), (c) a third concept 
sometimes described as a standard, i.e., 
‘desirable conditions of living as designed 
for specific purposes, such as the fixing 
of minimum wages, of working hours, 
arrived at by national or international 
convention or agreement’. Recent discus- 
sions and expert analysis by statisticians 
and others working in this field, attempt 
to separate these various usages and to 
describe (a) above (the standards 
attained) as level of living (sometimes 
plane of living); (b) above as—standards 
of living and (c) above as—norm of 
living. 

It is clearly useful to distinguish what 
appear to be more ‘normative’ senses of 
the word standard from that sense which 
is essentially ‘descriptive’, but recent 
studies, though emphasizing the use of 
the term ‘level of living’ and advocating 
research into its contentand measurement, 
have shown themselves aware that some 
normative elements adhere to the descrip- 
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tive term ‘level’, e.g., The UN Report 
cited above, p.3. ‘The Committee reco- 
gnized that any decision regarding the 
aspects or factors to be included in the 
concept of the level of living in itself 
involves a value judgement. For example, 
the recommendation that expectation of 
life at birth or literacy rate be used to 
indicate certain aspects of the level of 
living involves the value judgement that 
longevity and literacy are desirable. The 
Committee did not hesitate to make 
value judgements of this type concerned 
with content, although it refrained 
from attempting to establish specific 
norms . . . ’. Again, in another expert 
report (Definition and Measurement of 

Standards of Living, Report on Confe- 

rence of U.S. Experts, Public Adminis- 

tration Clearing House, Chicago, 1953, 

P- 35), the point is brought out. ‘As soon 

as one begins to measure the actual level of 

living and to seek to determine whether 
it is higher or lower than in the past of 
the society in question, or in another 
society, it immediately becomes necessary 
to employ, explicitly or implicitly, some 
standard or value criterion by which to 
define the direction in which progress 
lies. A dimension or scale to measure 
actual conditions becomes a_ practical 

guide only when one can say that a 

movement towards this or that point of 

the scale (not necessarily the highest or 
lowest point) indicates improvement of 
conditions.’ 

1. Problems of analysis emerge very 
promptly when we reflect upon the 
different possible sources of such 
normative standards or value criteria. 
The standards in terms of which 
efforts may be made to improve 
existing levels may be drawn from 
social values, arbitrary legal criteria, 
or the findings of scientific, e.g., nu- 
tritional, research. For an interesting 
discussion of these problems, see the 
Report of the U.S. Experts mentioned 
above, p. 36 ff. 

2. The concept of living standards, or 
levels, would include, and _ perhaps 
emphasize, ‘material’ quantitative 
elements such as the consumption of 
goods and services. But in addition 
to consumption the idea of ‘living’ 
includes some reference to conditions, 
e.g., of work and safety, and also to 
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social amenities which may be quali- 
tative and/or non-quantitative, e.g., 
education. Here again, the separation 
of components often demands some 
degree of subtlety. The provision, for 
example, of education not only has 
long term ‘material’ results, but makes 
‘material’ demands upon the eco- 
nomy, e.g., in construction or repair 
of schools. Furthermore, by provoking 
choices, it at once introduces considera- 
tion of value which administrators and 
sociologists alike cannot ignore. 


NIVEAU DE VIE (groupe belge) 
(du latin libella, niveau, diminutif de 
libra, balance). 


1. OricinEs. L’expression « niveau de 
vie» ne figure ni au Littré (1869) ni 
dans le Larousse du XX® siécle (1932). 

L’expression semble avoir été employée 
pour la premiére fois en 1914, par 
M. Halbwachs (« La classe ouvriére et les 
niveaux de vie», Travaux de l’Année 
sociologique, Paris, 1914). 


2, ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. Les experts réu- 
nis par le Comité général des Nations 
Unies, de concert avec le Bureau inter- 
national du travail et l’?Unesco (rapport 
publié en 1954, New York, p. v), ont 
proposé que le terme « niveau de vie » 
soit employé pour désigner « les condi- 
tions réelles de vie, par opposition aux 
conditions souhaitées et a l’idée qu’on se 
fait de ce qui devrait étre ». Cette défini- 
tion inclut théoriquement les facteurs 
« matériels » aussi bien que les facteurs 
« immatériels ». 

« Le niveau de vie d’un peuple est la 
faculté de consommation, le pouvoir 
d’achat, du revenu ou du salaire, exprimé 
en monnaie» (J. Fourastié, Le grand 
espoir du XX° siécle, Paris, 1952, p. 176). 

« Le niveau de vie résulte de la confron- 
tation des revenus et des besoins. Le rap- 
port de l’indice des revenus 4 l’indice des 
besoins nous permet d’établir un nombre 
indice du niveau de vie, par rapport au 
ménage sans enfants» (B. Quillon, 
« Comparaison des revenus et des besoins 
familiaux suivant le nombre d’enfants » 
Population, 1946, n° 4, p. 696). 

Les termes « niveau de vie », « norme 
de vie», « niveau de vie deésirable », 
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relévent plus spécialement des sciences 
économiques; les termes « mode de vie », 
« genre de vie », de la sociologie. 


Cf. : niveau de vie désirable, niveau de 
confort, standard de vie, genre de vie, 
mode de vie, normes de consommation, 
normes de vie désirables. 


NIVEAU DE VIE DESIRABLE (groupe belge) 


Selon le Comité général des Nations 
Unies, de concert avec le Bureau inter- 
national du travail et l’Unesco (rapport 
publié en 1954, New York, p. 5), ce terme 
se rapporte aux aspirations et aux espé- 
rances d’une population, c’est-a-dire 
aux conditions d’existence qu’elle cherche 
a obtenir ou a recouvrer, ou qu’elle juge 
convenable et normal'’de revendiquer 
(en anglais, standard of living). 


Cf.: niveau de vie, niveau de confort, 
standard de vie, genre de vie, mode de 
vie, normes de consommation, normes de 
vie désirables. 


NIVEAU DE VIE (groupe suisse de langue franc.) 


1. UsaGE commun. Degré de bien-étre 
dont jouissent un peuple, une famille, 
les membres d’une profession donnée, etc. 


2. Oricine. Exprimée sous des formes 
fort diverses, l’association de lidée de 
niveau et de celle de degré de bien-étre 
atteint par une nation ou par un indi- 
vidu, une catégorie sociale, etc., est d’usage 
général depuis plus d’un siécle. Littré, 
par exemple, rappelle le passage suivant 
de Condillac : « Comment ce désordre 
pourrait-il avoir lieu dans un pays ou le 
commerce, seul moyen de se procurer de 
Vaisance, baisse et se reléve alternative- 
ment d’une province 4a l’autre, et entre- 
tient partout les richesses 4 peu prés au 
méme niveau, ou tend continuellement 
a les y ramener. » 

Les statisticiens utilisent depuis long- 
temps cette notion, de méme que les 
économistes et sociologues. Voir, par 
exemple, les travaux de Maurice Halb- 
wachs : La classe ouvriére et les niveaux de vie 
(Alcan, Paris, 1913) et L’évolution des besoins 
dans les classes ouvriéres (Alcan, Paris, 1933). 
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3. UsaGE ACTUEL. Le niveau de vie est 
le degré de bien-étre effectivement 
atteint par une population ou par des 
individus. Les auteurs du Rapport sur la 
définition et l’évaluation des niveaux de vie du 
point de vue international (Nations Unies, 
1954, E/CN.3/179) proposent de dis- 
tinguer trois notions : 1° le niveau de vie 
(level of living) ou conditions d’existence 
réelles d’une population; 2° le niveau de 
vie désirable (standard of living), aspirations 
et espérances de cette population en ce 
qui concerne les conditions d’existence 
qu’elle souhaite ou revendique; 3° la 
norme de vie (norm of living), situation a 
atteindre sur des points précis, tels que la 
fixation des salaires minimums, ou des 
heures de travail, dans le cadre de conven- 
tions ou d’accords tant nationaux qu’inter- 
nationaux. « Le niveau de vie désirable 
et les normes qui se rapportent a ce qui 
devrait étre servent de moyen pour éva- 
luer la mesure dans laquelle ce qui est 
est plus ou moins adéquat » (p. 2). Pour 
déterminer le niveau de vie, aussi bien 
sous ses aspects matériels que non maté- 
riels, il convient de le décomposer en un 
certain nombre d’éléments précis, suscep- 
tibles d’évaluation quantitative. 

Les experts en question ont estimé que 
l’on pouvait considérer que les principaux 
éléments du niveau de vie comprenaient 
en particulier l’état démographique et 
sanitaire de la collectivité, son niveau 
d’éducation, le revenu national, les 
salaires et autres revenus, les conditions 
de travail, la structure de la population 
active, la consommation et |’épargne, 
les transports, le logement, Il’habille- 
ment, les loisirs, la sécurité sociale, la 
jouissance effective des droits de l’>homme, 
M. Jean Fourastié donne un sens particu- 
lier 4 la notion de niveau de vie : « Les 
résultats pour homme de 1’évolution 
économique peuvent se classer en deux 
ordres de faits : le niveau et le genre de 
vie. La notion de niveau de vie se référe 
a la consommation de tous les biens et 
services appréciables en monnaie, c’est-a- 
dire de ceux que procurent les salaires 
et revenus et qui sont appréciés couram- 
ment sous le nom de pouvoir d’achat. 
Les études de niveau de vie consistent 
a rapprocher le revenu du prix d’un cer- 
tain ensemble de biens consommés [...]. 
Compte tenu de la structure des bud- 
gets, le niveau de vie peut étre mesuré 
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au moins approximativement, et au prix 
de conventions et de précautions spé- 
ciales, en un seul chiffre, dans une 
monnaie donnée et 4 une date donnée. 
Le niveau de vie est donc un élément 
« synthétisable ». Au  contraire, nous 
grouperons sous le vocable de « genre de 
vie », les problémes ot utilisation de 
V’évaluation monétaire est trés difficile, 
et au reste peu utile [...]. Le domaine du 
genre de vie va ainsi de l’hygiéne [...] 
jusqu’aux loisirs et 4 la durée du tra- 
vail, en passant par toute une série 
d’éléments non chiffrables comme le 
climat, habitat, l’urbanisme et l’envi- 
ronnement de l’habitation, son calme, son 
orientation au soleil, le chauffage et la 
« climatisation » dans les ateliers ou dans 
les maisons, ce qu’on appelle le confort 
[...], et aussi l’équipement intellectuel, 
les bibliothéques, les centres de recherche 
[...]. Le genre de vie rassemble donc des 
faits trés nombreux et trés hétérogénes; il 
est impossible de les étudier synthétique- 
ment » (Machinisme et bien-étre, Ed. de 
Minuit, 1951, p. 11). 





WAY OF LIFE (Berkeley group) 
A. ETYMOLOGY. There is no significant 
derivation. ‘Way’, from various terms 
meaning road or path, such as Anglo- 
Saxon weg and Latin, via. ‘Life’, from 
various terms meaning person, body, or 
life—including Old English, lif. 


B. COMMON USAGE. I. In reference to 
individuals: Manner or habit of living, 
especially with regard to moral conduct. 
Applied frequently in an_ evaluative 
sense. 2. In reference to social groupings 
such as societies or civilizations: (Loosely) 
An intregrated system of living that is or 
can be regarded as having style, meaning, 
and value in itself, in the sense that the 
daily activities have a ‘more than just 
routine means to ends’ quality, e.g., the 
‘Greek way of life’, the ‘American way of 
life’, or even the ‘California way of life’. 


CG. SCIENTIFIC USAGE. The following defi- 
nition can be derived from current usage 
in anthropology and sociology. It is these 
fields, particularly anthropology, in which 
the term is most frequently used. It 








should be noted that the term does not 
seem to be regarded as a technical one. 
It does not appear in the indexes of books 
in which it is used. It is not listed in the 
various American dictionaries of social 
science terms or in Baldwin’s dictionary. 
The Oxford English Dictionary (Vol. 12) 
lists a meaning of the term comparable 
to B.1. above. But its meaning in social 
science seems to be regarded, in the main, 
as ‘understood’. Here is the meaning 
that seems to be implied: 

An abstraction referring to the major 
action-guiding principles, motivations and 
values in the culture of a particular 
society, with the implication that these 
tend to form an integrated whole, 
marking the society off from others and 
giving it order, a recognizable style and a 
sense of legitimate purpose and meaning. 

The term is sometimes applied in a 
similar sense to the whole mode of living 
of smaller groups, of an individual, or of 
kinds of groups (cf. Louis Wirth, 
‘Urbanism as a Way of Life’, American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV, No. 1, 1938, 
p. 10). It is intimately related to and often 
very similar in meaning to the term 
‘culture’ (or ‘a culture’) as these terms are 
currently used in much of American 
anthropology. But these latter terms are 
frequently used in a broader sense, by 
both British and American anthropolo- 
gists, including as elements such things as 
the use of a particular alphabet or 
particular kinds of tools. And ‘culture’ 
may also refer, in part, to characteristic 
tools and other objects themselves, though 
the term ‘material culture’ is often used 
to distinguish the material aspects from 
the symbolic. 

When the meaning becomes almost 
identical with ‘culture’, the term ‘whole 
way of life’ or ,total way of life’ is fre- 
quently used. The term ‘way of life’, 
by itself, is used most often in anthro- 
pology, when the distinctive, coherent 
and viable qualities of the culture of a 
particular society are meant to be 
emphasized. It expresses these qualities 
more distinctly than the variously used 
‘culture’ and this, presumably, is why it 
has gained favour. 

The following quotations 
current usage: 

‘The realization that different societies 
have different ways of life goes back to 


illustrate 
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antiquity. . . . The term culture refers to 
the total way of life of any society, not 
simply those parts of this way which tho 
society regards as higher or more desi- 
rable. . . . The work of the social 
scientist must begin with the investi- 


gation of cultures, the ways of life 
whichare_ characteristic of particular 
societies, .’ (Ralph Linton, The 


Cultural Background of Personality, New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1945, P. 27). 

‘All peoples form judgments about ways 
of life different from their own... . 
Moral judgments have been drawn 
regarding the ethical principles that 
guide the behavior and mold [their] 
value systems. . . . Their economic and 
political structures and their religious 
beliefs have been ranked. . . . Their art 
music, and literary forms have been 
weighed. . . .’ (Melville J. Herskovits, 
Cultural Anthropology, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955, p- 348). 

‘This concept of culture as a “‘way of 
life’? composed of a number of individual 
patterns, stimulating as it is from an 
educational point of view, is yet a difficult 
concept for the sociologist to handle.’ 
(A. I. Richards in review of Linton, 
op. cit., in Man, XLIX, May, 1949, 
p. 58.) 

‘We have... ways of referring to 
the uniqueness of the individual culture. 
We speak of the “flavor”, the ‘“‘feel’’, 
the “spirit”, or the ‘‘genius”’, ofa parti- 
cular way of life. We may ascribe its 
peculiar characteristics to the “‘pattern”’ 
into which its elements have fallen or to 
a “configuration” into which the behavior 
and thinking of its carriers fit. But this 
expressive vocabulary, though it has 
been useful and at times illuminating, 
implies more than it reveals.’ (Morris E. 
Opler, ‘Themes as Dynamic Forces in 
Culture’, American Journal of Sociology, 
LI, No. 3, p. 198.) 

‘[The Hopi, an American Indian 
tribe] . . . have . . . developed a way 
of life that has enabled them to survive 
for centuries as dry farmers living in 
desert towns and entirely surrounded by 
traditional predators . . . [they] have 
retained the dynamic integrity of their 
native culture—their value-system and 
original outlook on life, their complex and 
absorbing ritual, their social structure, 
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and much of their technology—in spite 
of all the pressures of modern civiliza- 
tion.’ (Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph, 
The Hopi Way, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1945, p. 11.) 

‘An automatic perpetuation of stand- 
ardized values, not subject to the constant 
remodelling of individuals willing to put 
some part of themselves into the forms 
they receive from their predecessors, 
leads to the dominance of impersonal 
‘ formulas. The individual is left out in the 
cold; the culture becomes a manner 
rather than a way of life, it ceases to be 
genuine.’ (Edward Sapir, ‘Culture: Ge- 
nuine and Spurious’, in Selected Writings 
of Edward Sapir, in Language, Personality, 
and Culture, Ed. David G. Mandel- 
beaum, Berkeley and Los Angeles, The 
University of California Press, 1949, p. 321.) 


D. HISTORICAL USAGE. It is difficult to 
determine when the term came into use 
in social science. As was noted above, it 
does not appear as a technical term in 
relevant dictionaries. It also does not 
appear in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 
It seems likely that it has at various 
times been appropriated from common 
usage, without precise signification. 

The term may have been derived in 
part from the French, ‘genre de vie’, to 
which it is close in meaning. The term, 
‘genre de vie’, is prominent in French 
geographic writings (e.g., Max Sorre, Les 
Fondements dela Géographie humaine, Tome 3, 
Paris, 1952, p. 11-37). The corresponding 
German term seems to be ‘Lebensweise’. 

The terms ‘mode of life’ and ‘round of 
life’? with meanings similar to that 
sketched out here for ‘way of life’ appear 
in the writing of Clark Wissler. ‘In 
history and social science we speak of the 
mode of life of this or that people as their 
culture. . . . This round of life in its 
entire sweep of individual activities is the 
basic phenomenon to which the historian, 
the sociologist, and the anthropologist 
give the name, culture.’ (Clark Wissler, 
Man and Culture, New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923, p. 1-2.) 


GENRE DE VIE (groupe suisse de langue frang.) 


1. UsaGE commun. Le type de civilisation 
propre 4 une population. Appliquée a des 
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individus, cette expression s’accompagne 
en général d’un jugement explicite ou 
implicite sur la maniére dont ils se 
comportent dans la vie : « un genre de 
vie déplorable ». 


2. Usace actTuEL. Dans la littérature 
économique et sociale, la notion de genre 
de vie est employée dans des acceptions 
assez élastiques, comme celles de mode 
de vie et de style de vie, de mode d’exis- 
tence et de style d’existence, dont elle est 
pratiquement synonyme. Elle désigne, 
mais de maniére fort vague, la facon 
dont est organisée la vie quotidienne 
d’une collectivité et le type de valeurs 
que refléte cette organisation, considérés 
dans leurs caractéres distinctifs princi- 
paux, dans ce qui fait leur unité de style. 
Correspond a l’anglais way of life. 

M. Jean Fourastié (voir « niveau de 
vie ») donne cependant 4 cette locution 
un sens plus précis. 


MODE DE VIE (groupe suisse de langue frang¢.) 


Synonyme de « genre de vie». Voir ce 
mot. 


GENRE DE VIE (groupe belge) 
1. Gtocrapuie. Notion principalement 
utilisée par les géographes. Vidal de la 
Blache la définit comme « une activité 
méthodique et continue sur la nature » 
et comme « une série d’efforts accumulés, 
aujourd’hui cimentés » (P. Vidal de la 
Blache, « Le genre de vie dans la géogra- 
phie humaine », Année géographique, 1911, 
mai et juin, p. 194 et 304). 

Plus récemment, M. Sorre a précisé le 
terme en le définissant comme une combi- 
naison de techniques d’adaptation aux 
milieux physique et socio-économique. 
Ces techniques sont a la fois d’ordre maté- 
riel (les modes de production), social 
(habitudes, us et coutumes) et spirituel 
(religion, magie). Tous les traits compo- 
sant le genre de vie n’ont pas la méme 
signification. Les uns sont créateurs 
(genre de vie agricole élémentaire), les 
autres fixateurs (la structure sociale, 
organisation du travail). Il en est qui 
ont une fonction antagoniste de limitation 
(interdiction religieuse de J’utilisation 
rationnelle de certains biens). On en 








trouvera dont l’utilité actuelle n’apparait 
pas. Ce sont des éléments rélictuels 
(survivances d’anciennes coutumes dont 
la fonction a disparu). (M. Sorre, Les 
fondements de la géographie humaine ; t. III, 
Lhabitat, Paris, 1952, p. 11-37.) 

Pour P. George, le genre de vie est une 
forme tout a fait extérieure de l’obser- 
vation géographique. II est a la réalité 
économique et sociale ce que la descrip- 
tion des types de maison est a |’étude de 
Phabitat rural, de la structure agraire et 
des systémes de culture. Selon George, la 
notion de « genre de vie» n’est plus 
explicative dés qu’elle s’applique aux 
économies complexes, économies colo- 
niales y comprises (P. George, JIntro- 
duction a l’étude géographique de la population 
du monde, Paris, 1951, p. 74 et suiv.) 


2, SOCIOLOGIE ET ETHNOLOGIE. En socio- 
logie et en ethnologie, on a élaboré 
plusieurs classifications génétiques des 
genres de vie. Ces classifications sont 
généralement basées sur la forme domi- 
nante de la production (A. Cuvillier, 
Manuel de sociologie, Paris, 1950, vol. II, 
p. 400-404). 

L. Febvre fait remarquer qu’il n’y a 
pas de passage nécessaire d’un type a 
Yautre ni nécessairement une hiérarchie 
entre les différents genres de _ vie 
(L. Febvre, La terre et l’évolution humaine, 
Paris, 1922, 3° partie). 


Cf.: niveau de vie, niveau de vie dési- 
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rable, niveau de confort, standard de vie, 
mode de vie, normes de consommation, 
normes de vie désirables. 


MODE DE VIE (groupe belge) 
Ce terme n’a pas d’usage consacré en 
sociologie. M. Sorre utilise le terme 
« mode d’existence », qui semble le plus 
rapproché de celui de « mode de vie » 
(M. Sorre, Les fondements de la géographie 
humaine; t. III, L’habitat, Paris, 1952, 
p. 30). Il désigne ladaptation spéci- 
fique des groupes sociaux aux milieux 
physique et socio-culturel. C’est ainsi 
qu’on peut parler du mode de vie des 
pécheurs de Bretagne, des cheminots, 
des employés subalternes ou des biche- 
rons. 

Il est difficile d’établir une distinction 
sociologique valable entre « mode de vie » 
et « genre de vie ». Peut-étre pourrait-on 
dire que le « mode de vie » est une forme 
d’adaptation passive aux conditions socio- 
culturelles définies par le groupe, alors 
que le « genre de vie » impliquerait une 
adaptation active, méthodique et conti- 
nue, aux conditions physiques, écono- 
miques et socio-culturelles. 

Le terme, fort imprécis, est a éviter. 


Cf.: niveau de vie, niveau de vie dési- 
rable, niveau de confort, standard de vie, 
genre de vie, normes de consommation, 
normes de vie désirables. 
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III. REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, 
PERIODICALS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. Report of the Third Committee. Rappor- 
teur: Mr. H. Lannung (Denmark). 8 December 1955. 35 p. A/3077. 

[Sc. Org.]? Present progress of the drafts and summary of the discussion on each separate 

article in the Third Committee of the General Assembly at the latter’s tenth session. 

The countries which voted for and against each proposed amendment. 


NTERNATIONAL LAW 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the work of its seventh session. 49 p., 
September 1955, printed, $0.50. A/2934. 

[Sc. Dp. Org.] The work of this session was mainly concerned with the régime of the 

high seas and the régime of the territorial sea. The report contains the observations 

of eighteen governments on the régime of the territorial sea. 


Commentary on the Draft Convention on Arbitral Procedure. 260 p., April 1955, printed, 
$2.00. A/CN.4/92. 

[Sc. Pr.] The International Law Commission has drawn up a draft convention designed 

to formulate the basic rules governing arbitral procedure between states, from the 

initial phase to the conclusion of this procedure. The draft has been submitted to 

governments and the secretariat for comment. 

The document under review contains the secretariat’s commentary, together with a 
systematic compilation of rules of procedure—more detailed and technical than those 
embodied in the draft convention—selected from among the rules adopted by inter- 
national and arbitral tribunals. 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the Work of its Seventh Session. Ways and 
Means for making the Evidence of Customary International Law more Readily Available. 
26 p., 10 October 1955. A/C.6/348. 

[Sc. Org.] Report of the Secretary-General, giving an account of the background and 

history of the question and a plan of the publications proposed for the purpose of 

making documents dealing with customary international law and with some of the 

United Nations activities in the field of law more readily available. The plan is mainly 


As a rule, no m2ntion is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

2. For explanation of abbreviations see page 353. 
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concerned with existing publications which could be expanded, special new publications 
which could be prepared on a few questions, a yearbook of the International Law 
Commission and a United Nations legal yearbook. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


[Pr. Dp. Sc. Ej.] The first United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime was held 
at Geneva from 22 August to 3 September 1955. The main questions on the agenda 
were as follows: minimum rules for the treatment of prisoners; recruitment and training 
of prison staff; open institutions; prison labour; juvenile delinquency. 

The reports presented to the Congress on various aspects of these questions—and 
describing the methods used in various countries—were published in some 60 booklets 
bearing the following reference numbers: A/CONF.6/C.1/L.1 to A/CONF.6/C.1/ 
L.go; A/CONF.6/C.2/L.1 to A/CONF.6/C.2/L.29; A/CONF.6/C.3/L.1 and A/ 
CONF.6/C.3/L.2. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development. Statement by Mr. R. Scheyven, 23 p., 28 October 1955. A/C.2/187. 
[Ej. Sc. Org.] In the previous review of documents, attention was drawn to the experts’ 
report on the possibility of setting up a body responsible for aiding in the financing 
of infrastructure investments in the underdeveloped countries (A/2906). The document 
under review contains the comments of Mr. Scheyven, the main author of the report, 
bearing chiefly on the following points: the question of gifts and low-interest loans; 
structure of the Special Fund; initial amount necessary to enable the Fund to embark 

on its activities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Organization of the Secretariat. 35 p., 23 November 1955. A/3041. 

[Org. Sc.] In 1955, the Secretary-General set up a study group, consisting of four 
senior officials of the secretariat, to review the situation and organization of United 
Nations Offices in Europe, Latin America, South-East Asia and the Middle East. The 
main points considered were the nature and scope of the functions entrusted to the 
main offices outside the secretariat; the organization of those offices; size and grade- 
distribution of staff required. The document under review contains the Secretary- 
General’s observations on the study group’s opinions and recommendations. Graphs. 


UNIFICATION OF TOGOLAND 


The Togoland Unification Problem and the future of Togoland under British Administration. 
6 p., 25 November 1955. A/3046. 

[Sc. Ej.] Background of the question, with text of the resolution adopted by the 

Trusteeship Council on 23 November 1955, recommending that the special report of 

the Visiting Mission (T/1206) be taken as a basis for discussion. 


RACIAL SITUATION IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa. A/3001, 3 p., 25 October 
1955. A/3oo1, Add.1, 22 p., 14 November 1955. 

[Ej. Sc.] State of the question. Text of letters exchanged between the Governments of 

India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa on the subject of the treatment of people 

of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. 

The question of Race Conflict in South Africa resulting from the Policies of Apartheid of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa: Report of the United Nations Commission on the 
Racial Situation in the Union of South Africa. A/3026, 7 p., 16 November 1955. 

[Ej. Org.] Work of the Commission and state of the question at the United Nations. 

Draft resolution. 
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Communication dated 27 July 1955, addressed by the Minister of External Affairs of the Govern- 
ment of India to the United Nations Commission on the Racial Situation in the Union of South 
Africa. 58 p., 24 August 1955. A/AC.70/5. 

{Ej. Sc.] This communication consists of two memoranda, the first dealing with the 

various administrative and legislative measures adopted by the Government of the 

Union of South Africa as part of its policy of Apartheid, and the second, prepared by the 

African National Congress and the Indian Congress of South Africa, describing in 

detail the condition of the non-European population in the Union of South Africa. 

Statistical data. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Question of South West Africa. Supplements to the Report of the Committee on South West Africa 
to the General Assembly. A(2913/Add.1, 6 p., 13 September 1955. {A/2913/Add.2/, 
12 p., 13 October 1955. 

[Ej. Sc.] In the previous review of documents, attention was drawn to the report of 
the Committee on' South West Africa to the General Assembly, outlining the 
Committee’s work in 1955 and commenting on the territory’s situation in 1955. Two 
supplements to this report have since been published. The first contains a memorandum 
from Unesco, briefly describing the services which that Organization is in a position 
to furnish as a contribution towards the advancement of the peoples of non-self-gover- 
ning African territories. The second supplement contains communications from members 
of the Herero tribe concerning discriminatory measures against that people. 

Question of South West Africa. Report of the Fourth Committee. 27 p., 24. November 1955, 
A/3043.- 

[Ej. Sc.] Report on the work of the Committee from 31 October to 17 November 1955, 

and draft resolutions concerning the advisory opinion of the International Court of 

Justice with regard to the voting procedure applicable to questions relating to reports 

and petitions in connexion with the territory of South West Africa; the report of the 

Committee on South West Africa; various petitions and communications concerning 

the situation of the African people of the territory. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Annual Report of ihe United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East covering the period 1 July 1954 to 30 Fune 1955. 37 p., October 1955, printed, 
$0.40. A/2928. 

[Ej. Sc.] Contains a general survey covering, in particular: the relief programme, 

programmes designed to make the refugees economically independent, education and 

vocational training, and finance. This survey is supplemented by a series of annexes, 

with statistics and maps, giving fuller particulars on each point. , 


KOREA 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 20 p., 
October 1955, printed, $0.25. A/2947. 

[Ej. Sc.] The report is mainly concerned with the work and organization of the 
Commission; the armistice and settlement of the Korean problem; extension of the 
system of representation in the Republic of Korea (amendments to the Constitution, 
law on the reorganization of the Government, development of political parties, National 
Assembly) ; the economicsituation and reconstruction problems (features of the economic 
situation, foreign aid). An annex contains the Constitution of the Republic of Korea 
and the ‘Fourteen points’ submitted to the Geneva Conference in 1954 by the Korean 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL! 
CARTOGRAPHY 


United Nations Regional Cartographic Conference for Asia and the Far East. 21 p., 1955, 
printed, $0.25. E/Conf.18/6. 

[Sc.] This Conference was held in India in February 1955 and afforded experts an 

opportunity of considering ways and means of improving the cartographic equipment 

of Asia and the Far East. A list of the technical papers assembled for the conference. 


STATISTICS 


Statistical Commission: Annotated Provisional Agenda, ninth session (16 April to 4 May 1956). 
8 p., 5 December 1955. E/CN.3/L.34. 

[Org. Sc.] List of the items on the agenda, together with concise summarise of the docu- 
ments prepared for each. The most important items relate to the general development of 
statistics in the various countries, the minimum programme for economic and social 
statistics, statistics on foreign trade, distribution, industrial production, prices, national 
accounts and balance of payments, population, living standards, education and culture, 
and the classification of professions. 


External Trade Statistics. 9 p., 20 December 1955. E/CN.3/199. 

[Pr. Sc.] Findings of the Secretary-General’s survey among Member States concerning 
the possibility of reaching agreement on definitions and on more uniform methods of 
handling statistics concerning re-exports and transit trade, with special reference to 
the geographical distribution of countries of provenance. 


Statistics of enterprises, 28 p., 6 January 1956. E/CN.3/202. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Survey of different countries’ statistics concerning enterprises (numbers, 
types, etc.) and the use made of them. The data now available on this subject in various 
countries are summarized systematically in five tables. 


Index numbers of Wholesale Prices. 16 p., 6 December 1955. E/CN.3/204. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] Notes on the calculation of wholesale prices, with special reference to the 
salient features of various index systems, such as net sector indices, calculated for the 
Republic of Ireland and the United Kingdom, gross sector indices, calculated for the 
German Federal Republic, and new indices worked out by the traditional approach, 
especially in the United States of America. Recommendations and measures suggested 
by the Statistical Commission. Tables. 


Progress Report on National Accounts. 22 p., 5 January 1956. E/CN.3/205. 

[Sc. Pr.] Progress made in various countries since the last session in promoting the 
development of national accounting in accordance with the international standards 
suggested by the United Nations. Analysis of comments on the subject made by various 
governments and international organizations. 


Statistics of Capital Formation. 37 p., 25 January 1956. E/CN.3/207. 
[Sc. St. Dp.] Review of United Nations work in connexion with statistics of capital 
formation since the eighth session of the Statistical Commission: progress in the appli- 
cation of international standards; methods of assessment, conclusions and recommen- 
dations. Numerous tables showing comparison between countries. 


Comments of Governments on the Report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards 
and Levels of Living. 44 p, 20 January 1955. E/CN.3/213. 





1. Including some documents and publications issued by other organs of the United Nations but having a direct 
bearing on the sphere of activities of the Economic and Social Council. 
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[Sc. Pr.] This report on the measurement and international comparison of living stan- 
dards is a kind of handbook prepared by experts. It describes present methods, their 
scope and their shortcomings and has been communicated to governments for com- 
ment. In the document under review the comments received from 32 countries are 
summarized, point by point. 


Comments of the International Labour Office on the Report on International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living. 4 p., 9 December 1955. E/CN.3/213/ 
Add.1. 

[Sc. Pr.] Comments submitted by the International Labour Office on the report in 


question. 


Measurement of the Educational Component in relation to Comparative Levels of Living. 7 p., 
9 December 1955. E/CN.3/213/Add.2. 

[Sc. Pr.] Observations of Unesco’s Statistical Division on that part of the Report on 

international definition and measurement of standards and levels of living which is 

concerned with education. Selection and scope of the components taken as indices of 

the level of education in a community; list of proposed indices. 


Note on the Nutritional Component in International Measurements of Levels of Living. 2 p., 
19 January 1956. E/CN.3/213/Add.3. 

[Sc. Pr.] Brief note by the Food and Agriculture Organization on the report on inter- 

national definition and measurement of standards and levels of living. 


General Conclusions concerning Statistical Aspects of International Definition and Measurement of 
Levels of Living. 19 p., 2 February 1956. E/CN.3/214. 

[Sc. Pr. Ej.] The document under review, prepared by the secretariat on the basis of 

comments submitted by governments and Specialized Agencies (cf. above), sums up 

the state of the problem of the concept of levels of living and the difficulties arising out 

of it, especially as regards international comparisons; the possibilities of impro- 

ving information in this field. 


Improvement of educational and cultural statistics. 10 p., 9 December 1955. E/CN.3/ 
217. 

[Sc. St. Dp.] Report of Unesco’s Statistical Division on its work during the period 

1950-55. It contains a list of Unesco’s statistical publications (over 25 titles); a survey 

of the organization’s work for improving the international comparability of statistics 

and statistical education; and two tables showing the number of students at the Inter- 

national Centres for Statistical Education at Calcutta and Beirut. 


Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics for Europe. 88 p., December 1955, bilingual. English- 
French, printed, $1.00. 1955. II. E.1. 

[Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] As in other years, the Economic Commission for Europe has published 

a general statistical review of the state of European transport. Its four chapters deal 

respectively with traffic, networks, mobile equipment and utilization of transport 

equipment. Numerous graphs and statistical tables. 


POPULATION 


Proceedings of the World Population Conference, 1954. 207 p., printed, $1.00, 1955. E/Conf. 
13/412. 

[Sc.] The documents of the Population Conference, held from 31 August to 14 Septem- 

ber 1954, have been published in six volumes, and the proceedings of the Conference 

make up the seventh volume in the series. This volume reviews the organization and 

progress of the conference, gives a detailed summary of the scientific discussions and 

the papers prepared for it, and includes a list of participants. 
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Report of the United Nations Seminar on Population in Asia and the Far East. 31 p., 6 January 
1956. E/CN.11/415. 

[Sc. Ej.] This seminar was organized jointly by the Technical Assistance Administration, 
the Bureau of Social Affairs of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
and the International Social Science Council. It was held in Indonesia, from 21 Novem- 
ber to 3 December 1955, and dealt with the relationship between demographic pro- 
blems and the economic and social development of the region. The report sums up 
these problems and reviews the work of the seminar. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Commission on the Status of Women 

For the tenth session of the Commission (March 1956, Geneva), the Economic and 
Social Council published a series {of documents, the most important of which are 
reviewed hereunder. 


Information concerning the Status of Women in Trust Territories. 20 p., 10 January 1956. 
E/CN.6/273. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] Developments in the political, social, legal and educational spheres in 

the Trust Territories since March 1955, when the ninth session of the Commission 

was held. List of the Trusteeship Council’s publications on the status of women. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work. 46 p., 16 January 1956. E/CN.6/276. 
[Sc. Dp. Ej.] Account of the methods used in campaigns for equal pay, and concise 
information on the situation in 41 countries. 


Information concerning the Status of Women in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 10 p., 20 January 
1956. E/CN.6/279. 

[Sc. Dp.] Brief survey of developments in certain non-self-governing territories since 

March 1955 (mostly in the fields of public health and education). 


Opportunities for Girls in Vocational and Technical Education. 101 p., 2 February 1956. 
E/CN.6/280. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp. St.] A report by Unesco and the International Labour Office, giving a 
detailed account of the question, covering statistical trends in women’s employment; 
organization, level and type of training schools and centres; statistical survey of the 
position of girls in vocational and technical education; factors limiting access for girls 
to vocational and technical education. Appendix giving a list of Unesco’s activities in 
this field in 1955. 


Opportunities for Women in Handicrafts and Cottage Industries. 11 p, 26 January 1956. 
E/CN.6/282. 

[Pr. Org.] Report prepared by the International Labour Office, which has launched a 

long-term study in this field and has also undertaken work designed to help in solving 

some of the problems encountered. Progress of work. Brief account of the Latin Ame- 

rican meeting on women’s work; technical assistance and women’s work; plans for 

1956. 


FORCED LABOUR 


Forced Labour. Report by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General 
of the International Labour Organization. 356 p., 15 December 1955. E/2815. 

[Ej. St.] Recent information and complaints concerning forced labour and concen- 

tration camps in Albania, China, Poland, Rumania, South Africa, the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics, Portuguese territories and Yugoslavia. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Social Progress through Community Development. 1955. 120 p., printed. ST/SOA/26. 

[Pr. Dp. Ej. Org.] The role of local communities in economic and social development, 
previous experiments in this field in various countries, co-ordination of local action 
with national plans, definition of community development. Bibliography. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 1956. 


The Technical Assistance Board submitted all the technical assistance projects for 1956 
to the Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic and Social Council for consi- 
deration and approval. The Board’s recommendations led to the publication of the 


following documents: 


Report of the Technical Assistance Board, 20 p., 2 November 1955. E/TAC/L.86. 
Contains the Board’s recommendations and a general summary of the programme for 


1956. 


Status of Category I Projects, recommended by the Technical Assistance Board for 1956, by Country 
and Territory. 222 p., 28 October 1955. E/TAC/L.86/Add.1. 
[Ej. Dp. Org. St.] Summary description of the projects making up the basic programme. 


Status of Category II Projects, recommended by the Technical Assistance Board for 1956, by 
Country and Territory. 113 p., 28 October 1955. E/TAC/L.86/Add.2. 

[Ej. Org. St. Dp.] Summary description of secondary projects which may be chosen 

in place of or in addition to the Category I projects. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Programme for 1956. 110 p., 16 November 


1955. E/TAC/L.88. 
[Ej. Dp. Org. St.] Brief description of the programmes planned for 1956 in each coun- 


try, with details of budget, numbers of experts and fellowship-holders and projects 
proposed. 


Technical Assistance Activities under the Expanded Programme. 90 p, 28 November 1955. 
E/TAC/Rep./56. 

[Org. St.] Tables, without commentary, on the progress of programmes as at 30 Sep- 

tember 1955. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Training for Social Work. 160 p., 30 March 1955, printed, $1.25. E/CN.5/305/Rev.1. 
[Ej. Sc. Dp. St.] The second international survey on training for social work (the first 
was published in 1950). The information contained in this document is drawn from 
the replies to a special questionnaire, which were received from 391 establishments 
in 50 countries. The report is divided into three parts: (1) analysis of results obtained 
in each case, from the point of view of the development of vocational training in the 
field considered; (2) description of the programmes followed and of the main trends 
observed in various regions (Asia, Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, Western 
Europe, including Greece and Yugoslavia, Latin America, Middle East, North Ame- 
rica, including Hawaii) ; (3) recommendations and suggestions. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955. 235 p., February 1956, printed, $2.50. 
ECAFE/L.96. 
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[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] Each year ECAFE publishes a report on the economy of the region in 
general and on the situation in each of the countries in the region. The report for 1955 
covers nineteen countries and territories and, for the first time, reviews economic 
development in the region since the end of World War II. Numerous statistical tables 
and graphs. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION AND UNESCO IN ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST 


Unesco activities in 1955 and work plans for 1956 of interest to the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. 20 p, 6 January 1956. E/CN.11/422. 

[Ej. Org.] This document, published for the twelfth session of the Commission, gives 

an account of Unesco’s work in the region covered by the Commission. 


Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 43 p., 15 December 
1955. E/CN.11/417. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] For the twelfth session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 

Far East, the Food and Agriculture Organization prepared a report on its programmes 

and activities in the region containing a general survey of its work in various spheres 

(economics, agriculture, forestry, fisheries and nutrition) and an account of the work 

of FAO’s Regional Conference for Asia and the Far East. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Annual Reports of the Administering Authorities to the Trusteeship Council 


[Sc. Ej. St.] Each year the administering authorities of the trust territories send the 
Trusteeship Council printed reports on which the Council’s annual report is based. 
These reports are not distributed by the United Nations. 

They are substantial volumes containing a detailed analysis of the economic, social 
and political situation of the territory in question over the past year, and include annexes 
giving statistical data, chiefly on population, economics, manpower and education. 
Each volume also contains many photographs, maps and graphs. The latest reports 
in this series are as follows: 


Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the Administration of Togoland under British 
Trusteeship, for the year 1954, 18 October 1955. T/1204. 

Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the Administration of Tanganyika under 
British Trusteeship, for the year 1954, 18 October 1955. T/1205. 

Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the Administration of the Cameroons under 
British Trusteeship for the year 1954, 28 October 1955. T/1208. 

Report of the French Government on the Administration of the Cameroons under French Trusteeship 
for the year 1954, 2 November 1955. T/1209. 
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SECRETARIAT 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


How to find out about the United Nations. 76 p., November 1955, printed, $0.25. 1955. I. 17. 
[Ej. Org.] General information about the organization and work of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. List of some of the publications and films available 
to the public. A booklet intended mainly for teachers. 


Commemoration of the Tenth Anniversary of the Signing of the Charter of the United Nations, 
San Francisco, 1955. 299 p., printed, illustrated, $3.00. ST/SG.6. 

[Org.] Texts of speeches—in the original language and in English—delivered during 

ceremonies held at San Francisco from 20 to 25 June 1955. 


STATISTICS 


Handbook of Vital Statistics Methods. 258 p., April 1955, printed, $2.50. ST/STAT/ 
SER.F/7. : 

[Sc. St. Dp. Pr.] This handbook describes the methods at present used in the field of 

vital statistics and submits standards recommended for international use. Gives an 

historical survey of the development of vital statistics. Detailed bibliography. Standard 

tables. Index. 


Statistics of national income and expenditure. 120 p., September 1955, printed, $1.25. 
ST/STAT/SER.H/8. 

The Secretariat’s Statistical Office publishes twice a year detailed statistics of the 

national income and expenditure of various countries. The document under review, 

the eighth in the series, contains data on 83 countries. 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1954. 556 p., printed, 1955, $5.00. ST/STAT/ 
SER.G/5. 

[St. Dp.] Volume and value of 100 countries’ imports and exports, by products for 1954 

and the years 1951-54, together with general and historical tables. 


Statistical Notes. 15 September 1955. 20 p., printed. ST/STAT/SER.B/19. 

[Pr.] These notes, which are issued at irregular intervals, supply information 
for specialists on statistical work of international interest. The issue dated 
15 September 1955 is mainly concerned with the work of the International Association 
for Research in Income and Wealth, the world population census in 1960, statistical 
training centres, the statistical work of the Specialized Agencies, etc. 


HONG KONG 


The Problem of Chinese Refugees in Hong Kong, by Dr. E. Hambro. 1955, 217 p., printed. 
Sijthoff, Leyden, map. 

[Sc. Ej. St.] This printed edition was issued in English. The French translation, made 
in 1954, was originally published in mimeographed form as a confidential document. 
It is the report of a field survey carried out in the summer of 1954 at the request of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, and describes the background 
of the problem, the situation of the refugees, and their numbers. Particulars were 
collected by means of sampling procedures (5,000 interviews), on the demographic 
status of the Hong Kong population (established inhabitants and refugees), and on 
housing conditions, income, attitudes, etc. 


THE FAMILY, CHILDREN, YOUNG PEOPLE 


Biennial Report on Family, Child and Youth Welfare, 1951 and 1952. 32 pamphlets 
in folder, printed, 1955, $2.50. ST/SOA/SER.D/3. 
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{Sc. Dp.] This report contains a summary of information transmitted by 30 Member 
States of the United Nations concerning legal provisions and other action taken in the 
following fields: legal status and protection of the family; welfare measures for mothers, 
infants and young children; welfare of school-age children; services for adolescents; 
children requiring special services; selection and training of staff. Country and subject 
index. Statistical data. 


PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Origins, Aims, Programmes. 
39 p., printed, June 1955. 

[Ej.] Contains the annotated agenda of the Conference, together with an account of 

its origins and objects. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Survey of the Work of the International Conference. 33 p., 
printed, September 1955. 
[Ej. Sc.] Report on the work of the Conference, with summaries of the speeches made. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 
AGRICULTURE 


For the fifth session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee (September 1955), 
special papers were prepared dealing with the present state of the following problems: 
employment of agricultural workers, security of employment, labour services, situation 
of share-croppers and farmers and other categories of semi-independent workers. 
Documents PAC. V.1, 1955, about 150 pages, 


PRODUCTIVITY, AUTOMATION 


Productivity in Underdeveloped Countries, by S. Tilles. 20 p., December 1955, printed, 
$0.15. 

[Ej. Sc.] This report is mainly concerned with improved use of manpower, equipment, 

raw materials and methods of industrial organization. The author proposes the 

establishment of a number of specialized centres which would be responsible for 

circulating information and organizing vocational training courses in these various 

fields for the underdeveloped countries. 


Productivity and Ec ic Development in Latin America, by Jorge Franco. 20 p., printed, 
November 1955, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. St. Dp.] Since World War II, increasing importance has been attached to 
productivity and means of raising its level. This trend is also apparent in the under- 
developed regions. The author discusses the problems in this field which are of special 
importance to Latin America, and the means of raising productivity so as to speed up 
economic development in that region. 

Statistical data. 





Automation—some social aspects, by H. de Bivort. 31 p., printed, December 1955, $0.15. 
[Ej. Sc.] Study of the repercussions of automation on manpower. Explanation of the 


1. As a rule, ILO’s publications are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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concept, with examples drawn mostly from the experience of the United States of 
America. Social consequences. 


Report to the Government of India on a Productivity Mission. 112 p., 1955. ILO/TAP/India/ 
R.2. 

[Sc.] This mission was responsible for studying ways of simultaneously raising 

productivity and wages in the textile and engineering industries of India, mainly 

through labour research. Role of human relations. Separate descriptions of individual 

cases. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Summary of Reports on Unratified Conventions and on Recommendations (Article 19 of the 
Constitution), 63 p., printed, 1955, $1.00. 

[Sc. Dp. Org.] Reports from 40 governments on the following four texts: Convention 

(No. 98) concerning the right of organization and collective negotiation; Recom- 

mendation (No. 91) concerning collective agreements, 1951; Convention (No. 100) 

concerning equal remuneration, 1951; Recommendation (No. 90) concerning equal 

remuneration, 1951. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


National Employment Services: United States. 165 p., printed, 1955, $1.00. 

[Sc. Ej. Org.] As part of its work for the establishment and development of efficient 
employment services, the ILO publishes studies setting out in comparable form data 
concerning the theory, practice and techniques of various countries in this field. The 
document under review is the third in the series (the first two, issued in 1951 and 
1952, dealt respectively with Canada and the United Kingdom). Graphs, illustrations . 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. 110 p., printed, 1956, $1.00. 

Sc. Dp. Org.] In one of the previous reviews of documents, attention was drawn to 
a document containing a questionnaire to governments on this matter. The present 
document reproduces the replies of governments, together with the ILO’s comments 
and conclusions. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION, SOCIAL EVOLUTION, EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTIVITY AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONS IN BUILDING 


[Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Ej.] For the fifth session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee (May 1956), the ILO has published the following three reports 
dealing with the building industry: 

Report I (two parts). Measures adopted at the national and international level for the 
implementation of the decisions taken at previous sessions, in the matter of employment, 
working conditions, security, social insurance, productivity, industrial relations and 
national building programmes. Present position with regard to this industry; wages 
and working hours. 

Report II, Safety in the building industry; general aspects of the problem; main causes 
of accidents; international action and meetings to deal with the subject since about 
1930; current statistics. 

Report III. National housing programmes and full employment; general survey of the 
world housing shortage; the problem of full employment as it affects countries which 
have reached different stages of economic development; national programmes; measures 
designed to lower building costs and stabilize employment. 
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MINING 


Safety in Coal Mines. 134 p., 1956. 

[Pr. St. Ej. Dp. Org. Sc.] Report prepared for the sixth session of the Coal Mines 
Committee. This industry is one of those in which the most serious difficulties arise 
with regard to accident prevention. The report sums up the situation with reference 
to these problems, provides statistics on the causes of accidents in mines; analyses 
causes and the various types of causes to be distinguished; and describes the part 
played by governments and trade unions and the practical measures adopted in various 
countries. Bibliography. 


Recruitment and Vocational Training in Coal Mines. 151 p., 1956. 

[Pr. Ej. St. Dp. Sc.] This report was prepared for the sixth session of the Coal Mines 
Committee. Gives statistics on employment level trends and manpower requirements, 
and describes the factors affecting vocational training and present-day practice. 


SEAMEN 


Merchant Seamen’s Welfare Services: A Plea for International Action, by E. P. Hohman, 
24 p., printed, November 1955, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. Dp.] The author stresses the need for closer international co-operation between 

the various associations and agencies which have established seamen’s welfare services. 

He discusses various possibilities, and means of increasing the funds available. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The Environmental Problem in the Chemical Industries, by Kingsley Kay, 23 p., printed, 
November 1955, $0.15. 

[Ej. Sc. St.] The swift progress of chemistry has brought with it an ever-growing number 

of toxic or dangerous substances, and new industrial health problems are constantly 

arising. The author discusses how far and in what direction greater efforts should be 

made to provide healthier conditions and increased safety. Statistical data concerning 

accidents and occupational diseases in industry. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


[Ej. Sc. Dp. Org.] The ILO has re-issued two documents first published in 1944- 
45, dealing with the co-operative movement in general and more especially with the part 
it played in European reconstruction after World War II. 


Co-operative Organizations and Post-War Relief. 171 p., printed, 1955, $1.00. 
The Co-operative Movement and Present-Day Problems. 232 p., printed, 1955, $1.00. 


FORCED LABOUR 


Forced Labour. 95 p., printed, 1956, $0.75. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej.] Replies by 44 governments to the questionnaire prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for the thirty-ninth. International Labour Conference. Con- 
clusions proposed by the Office, with explanatory comments. 


INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS 


Living and Working Conditions of Indigenous Populations in Independent Countries. 174 p., 
printed, 1956, $1.50. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej.] Replies from 21 governments to a questionnaire addressed to them by 

the International Labour Office in preparation for the thirty-ninth. International 

Labour Conference. Proposed comments and conclusions. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Bibliography on Workers’ Education. Bibliographical Contributions, No. 11, 1956, 41 p. 
[Sc. Pr.] Books and articles dealing with education designed to enable workers to play 
their part in society (not including general, technical and vocational education), 


Approximately 400 entries. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


Bibliography on Land and Water Utilization and Conservation in Europe. 347 p., printed, 1955, 
$1.50. 

[Sc. Pr. Dp.] Over 3,000 works, published in some 20 European countries, are listed 

under the following headings: general and agricultural geography; maps; climate; 

soils; vegetation; hydrology and hydrography; land development, drainage, irrigation, 

redistribution of land, and erosion. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO). 


STATISTICS 


Mortality from Diphtheria. Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report. Vol. 8, No. 12, 1955. 
Bilingual: English-French. 57 p., printed, $2.50. 

[St. Dp.] The epidemiological and vital statistics report published monthly by WHO 

contains statistical data on notifiable diseases and on population trends. A few special 

subjects (varying in each issue) are also dealt with in greater detail as occasion offers, 
The issue under review provides retrospective data on mortality from diphtheria 


(since 1921). 


Mortality from Accidents (other than transport accidents). Epidemiological and Vital Statistics 
Report, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1956. Bilingual: English-French. 131 p., printed, $2.50. 
[St. Dp.] Same type of publication, providing detailed information on deaths caused by 
accidents other than transport accidents, in individual countries, for the years 1950- 


53- 


VACCINES 


Poliomyelitis Vaccination. Technical Report Series, No. 101, February 1956. 40 p,, 
printed, $0.30. 

[Pr. Sc. Ej.] Conclusions of a conference of experts (Stockholm, November 1955). 

Results of the application of the vaccine in the United States of America, Canada, 

Denmark, Germany and the Union of South Africa, and an account of research in 

France and Sweden. 


Yellow Fever Vaccination. Monograph Series, No. 30, 1956, 238 p., printed, $5.00. 


[Sc. Pr.] Acollection of twelve reports on yellow fever vaccination methods and problems. 
Based on results obtained in French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa and Brazil. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


STATISTICS 


Current School Enrolment Statistics /Statistiques des effectifs scolaires. 45 p., printed. January 
1956, bilingual: English-French, 100 Fr. fr. 

{St. Dp.] The latest school enrolment statistics (boys and girls) for all countries: 

pre-school, primary, secondary, vocational, higher and special education. The figures 

given cover the school year 1954-55, or the latest year for which information was 

available. 


Film and Cinema Statistics. Statistical Reports and Studies. 111 p., printed, no date given, 
150 Fr. fr. 
[St. Sc. Dp.] Film statistics are still scanty. The authors endeavour in the report under 
review to present a selection of important, significant and reliable data on the 
following subjects for the greatest possible number of countries: production of full- 
length and short films, importation of full-length films, number of cinemas, cinema 
attendance, prices and box office receipts. Critical study of the scope of these data and 
suggestions for improving their comparability. Summaries in French and Spanish. 


Education and Mental Health, by W. D. Wall. Preface by Jean Piaget. 347 p., printed, 
850 Fr. fr. 

[Sc. Ej.] Over 100 experts contributed in one way or another to this work, the main 
chapters of which deal with the following problems: mental health and international 
tension; home, school and community; pre-school education; the primary school; 
growth in adolescence; the problems of delicate and maladjusted children, etc. ; teachers. 
The central theme is the role of education in the moulding of individuals capable of 
working for the triumph of democracy and peace; the author takes into account the 
latest findings of psycho-sociology and quotes many works for reference. 


The Training of Fundamental Educators. Education Abstracts, October 1955, 30 p., 50 Fr.fr. 
{Pr. Sc.] Note on the problems arising in the training of fundamental educators and 
the work of the regional fundamental education centres sponsored by Unesco (Latin 
America, Arab States). Annotated bibliography of 30 publications issued in various 
countries over the past few years, dealing with the training of workers for the imple- 
mentation of fundamental education and community development schemes. 


Rural Education and the Training of Rural School Teachers. Education Abstracts, November- 
December 1955, 57 p., printed, 50 Fr. fr. 

[Sc. Dp.] Abstracts of over 100 works published in various countries, dealing with rural 

education and teacher training. 


Adult Education in Turkey, by Turhan Oguzkan, Educational Studies and Documents, 
1955, No. XIV, 60 p., printed, 100 Fr. fr. 

[Sc. Ej.] An account of adult education experiments carried out in Turkey over the 

past thirty years and a survey of the political, economic and social background to 

these experiments. The various fields of adult education are considered separately. 

Statistical data and bibliographies. 


The Social Sciences in Secondary Schools. Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences. 1955, 
No. 4, 60 p., printed, 100 Fr. fr. 

[Sc. Ej. Dp.] The International Federation of Secondary Teachers sent a questionnaire 

to specialists in Egypt, France, India, Mexico, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 

United States of America and Yugoslavia, with the object of discovering how the social 

sciences are taught in secondary schools in these countries—methods of instruction, 
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material used, syllabuses, etc. The document under review contains the replies of the 
countries consulted. 


IMMIGRANTS 


The Positive Contribution by Imigrants. 200 p., printed, 1955, 600 Fr. fr. 

[St. Ej. Dp. Sc.] Monographs on the cultural and social contribution made by 
immigrants in five countries (Argentina, Australia, Brazil, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America), followed by studies on the economic contribution made 
by immigrants in Australia, Great Britain and the United States of America. This 
work was prepared by experts under the auspices of the International Sociological 
Association and the International Economic Association. 


Some Studies in Education of Immigrants for Citizenship. Educational Studies and Docu- 
ments. 1955, No. XVI, 46 p., printed, roo Fr. fr. 

[Sc. Dp. Ej.] Systems adopted in four countries receiving immigrants—Australia 

Brazil, Canada and Israel—to help newcomers to settle down in the community. 

Bibliography. 


TRADE IN BOOKS, FILMS, ETC. 


Trade Barriers to Knowledge. 364 p., printed, 1955, 1,250 Fr. fr. 

[Pr.] A manual prepared in co-operation with the Intelligence Unit of The Economist, 
and designed primarily for publishers, libraries, film libraries, cultural bodies, etc. 
Detailed information on the regulations, tariffs and formalities applied in 91 countries 
and territories with regard to the movement of books, newspapers, reviews, exhibitions, 
films, records, musical reviews, scientific instruments, etc. from one country to another. 
Tabulation of regulations. Texts of international agreements concluded under Unesco’s 
auspices. 


MICKIEWICZ 


Adam Mickiewicz. 1798-1855. 295 p., printed, 1955, 750 Fr. fr. 

[Sc. Ej.] Volume published to commemorate the centenary of the death of the great 
Polish writer. Biographical essays by Polish, Russian, French, Italian and Czechoslovak 
authors. Extracts from Mickiewicz’s works (poems, extracts from the Book of the Polish 
Pilgrims and articles published in the Tribune des Peuples). Tributes from the poet's 
contemporaries (Pushkin, Montalembert, Michelet, George Sand and Renan). List of 
the main translations of his works. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


New States and International Organizations, by B. Akzin. 200 p., printed, 1955. No price 
indicated. 

[Sc. Ej. Org. Dp.] The political, administrative, legal and sociological problems facing 

new States in their relations with international organizations and other States. The 

report bears more particularly on sixteen Member States of Unesco, which have 

become independent since World War II. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) 


International Trade in 1954. 169 p., printed, July 1955, $1.50. GATT /1955-3. 

[Sc. Ej. St. Dp.] The Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade publish annual reports reviewing the trends and structure of international 
trade, the obstacles encountered, the controls applied, and the activities of the 
Contracting Parties over the past year. Each report is a detailed study including a 
wealth of statistical data, tables and graphs. The report published in July 1955 is the 
third in the series. The two previous reports dealt with international trade from the end 
of the war up to 1952, and during 1953, respectively. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in 
social questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 
ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and 
social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the 
easiest way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under 
review which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Bock, Edwin A. Representation of Non-Governmental Organizations of the United Nations. 
Public Administration Clearing House, 1955. 8vo, viii+43 p. 
The United Nations Charter provides for the establishment of permanent relations 
between the UN and non-governmental organizations of an economic, social, religious 
and cultural nature, including the most important international federations of trade 
unions, and youth organizations. Non-governmental organizations which satisfy 
the conditions laid down by the Charter may apply, through the Economic and Social 
Council, for consultative arrangements. 
These organizations have a threefold task: to inform the UN of questions within 
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their competence; to express their views at the request of the Council, the Commissions, 
the Secretariat, etc.; and to keep their members informed of the UN’s activities, 
This is not all, however; representation of the non-governmental organizations at the 
UN offers them wide scope for unofficial action, promotes contacts between indi- 
viduals, and facilitates the UN’s rapid and effective adaptation to present-day 
problems. 


BrueL, E. ‘10 ar fra freden—et par paralleler’ (Ten years of peace— 

certain comparisons), Tss.ud.-Polit. Handel 21 (1,2), Jan.-April 1955, p. 24-34. 
The author compares the present political situation in Europe with the situation in 
the past. He describes the changes in the balance of power and studies the problem 
of the Russian and the German menace to peace since the Napoleonic Wars. He shows 
how various efforts were made, after the Holy Alliance, to establish a new balance of 
power, and how fleeting they were. Thus he compares the 1939 Germano-Russian 
Pact with the Treaty of Tilsit concluded between Napoleon I and the Tsar Alexander I, 
and points out the similarities between them. He then considers the causes and limits 
of Russia’s aggressive policy and maintains that, at the present time, the Russians 
simply desire the ideological submission of Europe and the consolidation of Eastern 
Europe for defensive purposes. 

Commenting on the United Nations’ role in international politics, the author 
briefly analyses the personalities and administrative record of Messrs. Trygve Lie and 
Hammarskjéld. He also discusses the situation in Asia and Africa and mentions, 
shortly, the main events there since the end of World War II. Lastly, he endeavours 
to show to what extent the situation ten years after that war can be compared to the 
situation after the Napoleonic Wars and after World War I. 


Bruet, E. ‘Economists in International Organizations’, Int. Org., August 1955, 

Pp. 338-52. 

We must note not only the influence of economists on international organizations, but 
also the influence of the latter on the economists. 

The economists employed by the League of Nations devoted themselves mainly 
to analysis, helping materially to develop the science of statistics. Today, many organ- 
izations are equipped with executive powers. Moreover, the present complexity of 
economic problems necessitates a collective frontal attack on a larger scale. However, 
the solutions suggested by the various systems (capitalist, Socialist, Soviet), or by the 
underdeveloped countries, no longer coincide. Owing to the lack of a universally 
adopted standpoint for the discussion of economic questions, the United Nations can 
do no more than produce interesting but purely academic reports on the different 
problems. 

The functions formerly fulfilled by the League of Nations are now apportioned 
between several bodies—the International Monetary Fund, the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, etc. The rivalry between the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe and the OEEC offers a striking example of the existing confusion 
between organizations dealing simultaneously in economic analysis and _policy- 
recommendation. 

Economists are selected by the UN as representing the different sections of world 
opinion; and the work demanded of them consists much less in analysis than in policy- 
recommendation, though this is almost entirely of a theoretical nature. The practical 
task is to reconcile theoretical economic necessities with political possibilities, and the 
training of economists must be completely revised if they are to discharge it. 


KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL. ‘The Purposes of the UN’, Mod. R. 98 (2), August 1955; 
p. 146-51. 

The UN has four main purposes: (a) the maintenance of international peace and 

security; (b) the development of friendly relations among nations; (c) co-operation 

in solving international problems of a human, cultural, economic and social character 
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and in promoting respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms; (d) the co- 
ordination of international activities. 

After noting the prime importance of the political ends defined by the Charter, 
the author makes the following critical remarks: (a) the ‘maintenance’ of international 
peace and security must not lead to the rejection of certain changes conducive to better 
international relations; (b) only ‘international’ peace is within the competence of 
the UN (if the latter were concerned with peace in all its aspects, it would have been 
more justified in intervening with regard to the Chinese Revolution of 1949 than with 
regard to, say, a frontier conflict affecting Uruguay or Paraguay) ; (c) the UN’s decisions 
should be binding on the jurisdictions of Member States; (d) the UN’s structure is 
not sufficiently adapted to the Organization’s ends: the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council can only make recommendations; the Security Council’s 
decisions are subject to the veto; and the jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice applies only to cases which are referred to it by the parties themselves. 

The root of all the evil lies in the fact that the world is not yet ready to accept supra- 
national organizations. A narrow spirit of nationalism is the greatest menace to inter- 
national peace. 


‘Majority Rule versus Great Powers Agreement in the United Nations’, Int. Org. 9 (3), 

August 1955, p. 366-75. 

The arguments advanced in favour of the exercise of the right of veto by members of 
the United Nations General Assembly do not seem very convincing. The exercise of 
the right of veto risks degenerating into an imposition of the will of a Great Power 
upon the other members of the international community—the question is whether 
it could, with any chance of success, be replaced by the rule of the majority. Obstacles 
are: the absence of any real community of interests between the nations; the difficulty 
of according the same weight to the vote of each State; and the risk of subjecting the 
minority to the dictatorship of the majority. 

The question really has to be looked at in the context of particular problems. Thus 
there would be no disadvantage in applying the majority rule in connexion with the 
peaceful settlement of conflicts or the admission of new members. On the other hand, 
it would seem out of place in connexion with the adoption of collective measures or, 
at present, with the appointment of the Secretary-General. 


Primera sesién de mesa redonda. Setiembre 27 de 1954. Tema: El Derecho de Veto 
en las Organizaciones Internacionales (First round-table session, 27 September 1954. 
Theme: The Right of Veto in International Organizations), Revista de la 
Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales (Montevideo) 6 (1-2), January-June 1955, 
p. 65-110. 

Mrs. S. Bastid emphasizes in her speech that, although the right of veto enjoys special 

favour at the UN, it is of ancient origin, and its exercise dates from the first international 

assembly of sovereign States. 

Its use at the UN ensures a certain form of unanimity as opposed to the majority rule, 
which implies the formation of blocs of States. Although there have been certain abuses 
of the right of veto at the UN, it should not be abolished, but regulated by a system 
similar to that adopted by European organizations. 

Professor Jimenez de Aréchaga, adducing as an exemple the operation of the Treaty 
of Rio, considers that the right of veto is not essential to unanimity. In his view, this 
right is only a sign of the mistrust existing between the Great Powers. 

Examining the veto from the legal standpoint, Mr. V. Cattaneo regards it, not as a 
power, but as a constituent part of the collective will. 


Sotynos, Elek. “Tizéves az Egyesiilt Nemzetek Szervezete’ (The UN is ten years old), 
Tarsadalmi Szemle 10 (4), April 1955, p. 153-68. 

The United Nations is not the successor of the League of Nations: it is fundamentally 

different, having been established in quite different historical circumstances. During 

the period of the League of Nations, the Socialist countries still constituted a very 
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small minority, and the League seemed to be the instrument of English, French and 
American imperialism. When the United Nations was established, however, the 
Socialist bloc covered a third of the globe, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
had become a Great Power. 

To achieve its ends, the UN defends five principles: (a) the equality, right of self- 
determination, and sovereignty of all the Member States; (b) universality and the 
principle of collective security; (c) the increased responsibility of the Great Powers; 
(d) prohibition from resorting to threats or to the use of force; (e) prohibition from 
interfering in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State. 

From the standpoint of these principles, the balance sheet of the activities during 
its first ten years is indisputably negative. According to the author, the UN took no 
steps against aggression in Korea or Indo-China; it has failed to solve the problem of 
Israel; it has not prevented the constitution of aggressive organizations such as NATO 
and SEATO;; it has failed to establish economic co-operation on a world scale, or to 
prevent economic discrimination against the Socialist countries; it has not limited 
_rearmament; it rejected the Gromyko plan, accepting instead the Baruch plan 
concerning the control of atomic production; it violated its principles by intervening 
in Korea and allowing force to be used in Tunisia, Morocco and Cyprus; and finally, 
it has never taken any action against colonial oppression. 

The UN did, however, settle the conflicts between Syria and the Lebanon and 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia. But the most positive feature of these past 
ten years is the actual existence of the Organization, which enables the States to 
remain permanently in peaceful and useful contact with each other. 

If the list of the UN’s shortcomings is longer than that of its achievements, it is 
because the Organization is still under the influence of American imperialism. It is a 
universal duty to put an end to this situation, and to make the UN into an instrument 
and guarantee of world peace. 


YAKENTCHOUK, R. O. ‘Le régionalisme et PONU’, Revue générale de Droit international 

public 59 (3), July-September 1955, p. 406-22. 

Regional agreements are defined by the Charter from the standpoint of security. 
These agreements may have the following objects: (1) security; (2) the peaceful 
settlement of local differences; (3) somewhat secondarily, the settlement of economic, 
social or cultural questions. 

However, the problem of regionalism can also be considered in relation to the States’ 
co-operation in political, economic, social and cultural matters. In that case, the 
following questions will be studied: the appointment of the Judges of the International 
Court of Justice; the representation of Members of the UN on the Secretariat; the 
necessary equitable geographical distribution in the election of non-permanent members 
of the Security Council; and the place and importance of regional blocs within the 
General Assembly. 

Does the development of regionalism weaken the United Nations? Apparently not, 
for in the long run the role played by groups is less decisive than that played by the 
Great Powers. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Sato, Naotake. ‘The United Nations and Japan’, Contemporary Japan 23 (10-12), 1955, 
p. 605-10. 

Despite the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ veto against Japan’s admission 

to the UN, Japan has considerably improved its relations with that Organization. 

Since 18 September 1952, Japan has been deemed fit to become a member of the 

Organization; it takes part in theactivities of the Specialized Agencies, and the eleventh 

session of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East was held in Tokyo 


(27 March 1955). 
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Japan makes considerable efforts to publicize, on its territory, the role and work of 
the United Nations. Since 1947, the United Nations Association of Japan has been 
organizing conferences and seminars, and keeping the Japanese people informed, 
through the press, of the UN’s activities. Japan’s status, on the political plane, therefore, 
is increasingly out of keeping with international realities, and the contradiction between 
its position in law and in fact becomes less and less justifiable. 


Sincu, N. ‘China and the United Nations’, The Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, 

Vol. II 1954, p. 163-89. 

Can a State which has become a member of the United Nations lose its membership 
without having infringed the rules governing that Organization? Legally, the lawful 
representative of the State concerned cannot be expelled unless he loses his seat as the 
result of a vote emanating from the Organization’s competent organ. In the case of 
the Republic of China, this legal presumption has resulted in the political absurdity 
of enabling it to occupy a permanent seat on the Security Council. 

The objective criteria recommended by the United Kingdom for determining 
the right of a Member State’s government to be represented—namely: (a) the effective 
control of most of the national territory; (b) a reasonable expectancy of permanence; 
and (c) the exercise of power with the apparent acquiescence of the population—would 
undoubtedly have led to the admission of the People’s Republic of China to the UN if 
political motives had not induced the Organization to refuse that admission. 

From the legal point of view, it is the State which is the member, whatever be the 
changes in its regime. The Communist regime of the People’s Republic of China 
cannot be invoked against it (the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a member of 
the UN), any more than the new and revolutionary character of its government 
(cf. the Latin-American countries). In the author’s view, therefore, the refusal to 
admit the real Government of China to the UN is a flagrant instance of illegality, 
characterized, in particular, by recourse to discriminatory treatment contrary to the 
international principles and universality of the Charter, and by a completely confused 
conception of the principles governing recognition in international law: the UN’s 
recognition of the real government of a Member State has nothing to do with the 
recognition of a government by other governments. 


Wricut, Q. ‘The Chinese Recognition Problem’, The American Journal of International 
Law, 49 (3),JJuly 1955, p. 320-38. 

Application, to the Republic of China and the People’s Republic of China, of the 
criteria defined by the United Nations Charter for the legal recognition of a State, 
leads to the following conclusions: (a) The recognition of the People’s Republic of 
China by the United States of America would be normal and in conformity with 
American traditions in international law. (b) Solong as the Republic of China cannot, 
in the absence of the free consent of its nationals, be regarded as an independent State, 
the United States should not support the Republic of China’s representation in inter- 
national bodies, or should at least consent to the simultaneous representation of the 
People’s Republic of China the only de facto government of China. (c) the Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, as at present constituted, can be admitted to the 
UN by a simple act of recognition, in which case the Government of the Republic 
of China would have to satisfy the UN, if it so desired, that it represented a new 
State. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Brat, L. C. ‘Some Recent Decisions on the Relationship between Treaties and Muni- 

cipal Law’, The American Journal of International Law 49 (3), July 1955, p. 347-55- 
Articles 26 and 28 of the French Constitution of 1946 provide that treaties regularly 
ratified and published shall be legally binding, even if they are contrary to municipal 
law, and that they shall in any case take precedence of the latter. 
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However, as the French courts are not competent to decide on the constitutionality 
of the laws, they must apply municipal law and, failing legal sanction, Articles 26 
and 28 of the Constitution have no practical effect. 


DesiprosaD PAL. ‘The Definition of Aggression’, The Indian Yearbook of International 

Affairs, Vol. III, 1954, p. 341-56. 

The efforts to establish an international order founded on justice, peace and security 
must not obscure the fact that the effective basis of international law is still the law of 
power. In order to avoid war, an international community must define aggression; this 
definition is also essential if we are to justify a recourse to arms and a war is to be 
recognized as one of self-defence. In January 1952, the United Nations instructed a 
Special Committee of 15 members to carry out this task. A general definition was 
preferred to an incomplete list of acts regarded as aggressive. Mention was made not 
only of armed aggression, but also of a threat of aggression, economic aggression, 
ideological aggression, etc. However, it was soon realized that to increase the so-called 
cases of aggression was also to increase the opportunities of provoking wars of self- 
defence and thereby endangering the world peace and security which it was desired to 
maintain. Moreover, it was inadvisable to extend the scope of the principles proclaimed 
in the Charter. 

In present circumstances, collective security can only mean one system of military 
alliances opposed to another such system. While seeming to make noble efforts to define 
aggression, the Great Powers are, in fact, merely seeking arguments which will justify 
the crushing of the vanquished in any future world war. International law is used for 
ideological purposes. But world problems can be resolved only by a world community 
which has first pooled its resources and federated its races, nations and cultures. 


Gopparp, G. ‘The Narrowing Sea’, The Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, Vol. 111, 
1954, Pp. 240-56. 
The laws applicable to territorial and internal waters seem to be in process of transfor- 
mation. The problem is to determine whether a State exercising sovereign rights over 
its territorial waters can extend them without infringing on the open high seas. Accor- 
ding to the judgement given in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case, the base line for 
measuring territorial waters must follow the general direction of the coast. Wherever 
small islands are sufficiently close to the mainland to form zones of internal waters, the 
rules concerning bays should be liberally applied in order to delimit the base line. 
The draft articles put forward by the International Law Commission—sovereignty 
over territorial waters, the low-water mark as base line, or straight base lines which do 
not depart to any appreciable extent from the general direction of rugged coasts and 
whose length does not exceed 10 miles—confirm the abandonment of mathematical 
formulae for measuring territorial waters. These proposals are open to criticism, 
particularly as, owing to their very flexibility, they give rise to considerable controversy. 
In any case, the strict three-mile limit for the width of territorial waters has ceased 
to exist. An agreement should be sought in order to restrict (to 12 miles?) this width of 
dangerous areas, in the interest of maintaining good international relations. 


Green, L. C. ‘The Right to Learn (A Comparative Study)’, The Indian Yearbook of 
International Affairs, Vol. III, 1954, p. 268-89. 
The international right to education in countries with racial, religious or other mino- 
rities can be very diversely interpreted. In Albania, the problem is that of equal rights 
for the Greek minority. In the United States of America, the position has evolved from 
the principle of ‘separate but equal’ to the principle enunciated in the Bolling v. Sharp 
case, namely that racial segregation in schools is incompatible with the ‘due process of 
laws’ guaranteed in the Fifth Amendment. This evolution gives rise to very different 
reactions, according to the States concerned. In the Union of South Africa, the problem 
is directly related to the Government’s apartheid policy. The most original case is that 
of India: a decree had reserved English-speaking schools to Anglo-Indians and to 
citizens of non-Asiatic origin, but the Supreme Court has declared that the Constitution 
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does not limit to minorities its protection against racial or religious discrimination; 
thus, all Indian citizens are entitled to attend the English-speaking schools. 

In the United States of America, in cases of conflict between freedom of conscience 
and State laws on education, the Supreme Court has decided, in the interests of the 
future American citizens, that the State laws shall take precedence of freedom of 
conscience, although the latter is proclaimed in the Constitution. 

The Court made no reference, in any of these cases, to the UN Charter or to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In fact, a democracy has no need of any 
such reference in order to realize the importance of everyone’s right to equal educational 
opportunities. 


Jevic, Aleksander. ‘Definicija agresije’ (Definition of aggression), Jugoslovenska Revija 

za Medunarodno Pravo 1, 1955, p. 60-71. 

As any threat and any use of force are incompatible with the UN’s purposes, a defi- 
nition of aggression is not necessary to ensure collective security. 

Moreover, a definition of aggression would be inapplicable as a legal rule, for the 
UN has no judicial power. Nor would it be desirable to give it such power by modifying 
the system established by the Charter, for this would lead the UN to qualify an act 
as an aggression, even if the risk of a general conflict were thereby increased. The 
United Nations must maintain full freedom of action if it is to play its part as peace- 
maker. 

The reason for defining aggression is to oblige the UN to act. It would be possible 
to attain this object by stipulating that the Security Council should conduct an inquiry 
into the facts, but the Council should remain completely free to qualify the situation 
as it thinks fit and to select the appropriate measures. 


Kursk1,f W. W. ‘The Soviet Interpretation of International Law’, Amer. 7. Int. Law 
49 (4), October 1955, p. 518-34. 

The fundamental problem is to determine the economic basis that is to be assigned to 
international law binding on both the capitalist and the Socialist States. The similarity 
between the rules of international law applied under those different systems is only 
superficial, for, although they are part of the superstructures of both systems, they serve 
different social purposes and different class interests. It may be objected that this is 
to confuse policy with law and, in any case, to denude the concept of the superstructure 
of its meaning by wishing to reconcile the objective existence of international law 
with the integrity of Marxist doctrine. 

International law is defined as ‘a complex of rules which regulate the relations 
among States, which States uphold, which develop through the process of international 
co-operation or struggle among States, and which serve the material and spiritual 
needs of the States in the interest of the respective classes ruling in these States’. Thus, 
only the State can be regarded as a subject of international law; but its sovereignty, 
however necessary it may be, must not be arbitrary, if relations with other States are to 
be carried on. Sovereignty is limited to the right to self-determination and loses its 
legal meaning as an attribute of statehood, while for Krylov a dependent nation trans- 
forms its national sovereignty into State sovereignty only when it is freed from foreign 
control. According to Soviet international lawyers, the only sources of international 
law are: (a) international treaties; (b) international customs; (c) generally recognized 
principles of international law; (d) decisions of international organizations, if they 
are truly binding decisions. 


McDoucat, M. S. ‘The Hydrogen Bomb Test and the International Law of the Sea’, 
Amer. F. Int. Law 49 (3), July 1955, p- 356-61. 

Is the establishment of a vast ‘warning area’ for hydrogen bomb tests reconcilable 

with the freedom of the seas? The regime of the high seas includes the principle of the 

freedom of the seas and a number of conventions concerning territorial waters, conti- 

guous zones, the continental shelf, etc. These conventions are sufficiently flexible to 

permit the settlement of the numerous controversies to which they may give rise. This 
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regime does not include any provisions which are applicable to the American bomb 
tests carried out in a part of the territorial waters of the United States of America in a 
way which may have the effect of temporarily excluding others from large areas of the 
high seas. The only criterion that can be invoked is that of ‘reasonableness’. Moreover, 
as these tests are necessary for the defence of the United States and the rest of the free 
world, they cannot, in the absence of an effective international control of armaments, 
be declared unreasonable. 


MAteEK, C. ‘La question de la définition de l’agression (au stade actuel de son évolu- 
tion)’, Revue de Droit international pour le Moyen Orient 4. (1), 1955, P- 359-68. 

Although certain delegations have maintained that the General Assembly, in its 
resolutions of 31 January and 20 December 1952, indicated the possibility and necessity 
of defining aggression, other delegations have considered that agression could not be 
defined a priori and that it would be better to allow the law on this matter to develop 
on the basis of specific cases. Further, such a definition would only handicap the victim 
of an aggression, by provoking long theoretical discussions which would delay the 
reaching of any practical solution. 

As to the type of definition to be adopted, the majority advocated a ‘mixed’ definition, 
i.e. a general definition followed by a list of concrete acts, designed to illustrate but 
not to limit the general definition. 

With regard to the content of the definition, the majority could not decide whether 
it should be confined to armed aggression, or whether ‘aggression’ should also include 
indirect aggression, economic and ideological aggression, and the ‘threat of aggression’. 


Semt-HouENVELDERN, I. ‘Relation of International Law to Internal Law in Austria’, 

Amer. F. Int. Law, 49 (4), October 1955, p. 451-76. 

Article 9 of the Federal Constitution provides that the generally recognized rules of 
international law are valid as integral parts of Austrian Federal Law. However, this 
Article does not put these rules on the same level as the Constitution, i.e. a Federal 
law may depart from them without having to be adopted with the qualified majority 
required for laws amending the Constitution. The purpose of the Article is to limit the 
rights of the Lander in matters declared to be Federal affairs. In fact, Article g trans- 
forms the rules in question into internal law. 

Austria considers that international agreements concluded by or adhered to by 
Austria are automatically transformed into internal laws. It is logical, therefore, that 
prior legislation is abrogated by such subsequent agreements. 

Article 50 lays down that the provisions of the Constitution may be abrogated by 
treaties adopted in the same conditions as constitutional laws. On the other hand, 
ordinary treaties must be in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution. 

This naturally raises the question whether the Austrian Constitutional Court, which 
is authorized to pronounce on the constitutionality of the laws, has similar powers with 
regard to international agreements concluded by Austria, since such agreements are 
assimilated to internal laws. The answer seems to be in the negative, owing to the 
separation of the judicial and the legislative powers. The courts can annul inter- 
national agreements only if the latter have not been duly published. 

Thus, Austria is following a middle course between the absolute supremacy of 
international law over internal law and the principle according to which the will of 
the people, as expressed at any given moment by the majority of the Nationalrat, 
should be supreme. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Aaronson, M. ‘Proposed Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs’, The Indian Yearbook 
of International Affairs, Vol. III, 1954, p. 229-39. 

The Draft Single Convention, which was submitted by the United Nations Secretariat 

and is now being considered by the UN Narcotics Commission, provides for an Inter- 
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national Narcotics Board of g members, including 7 chosen by the Economic and 
Social Council from a list presented by WHO. 

This Board, whose members will be guaranteed full independence, will be able to 
institute a local inquiry, if the government concerned gives its consent, and to impose 
an embargo on an offending country. The latter will be entitled to appeal to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. An appropriate system of licences will be established and 
periodically reviewed, and services will be organised for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the national administration of narcotics control by appropriate national legislation. 

In spite of all these measures, it is still uncertain whether this Convention will render 
the international control of narcotics more effective. The problem must be tackled at 
the national level. 


‘La prévention de la délinquance juvénile’, Revue internationale de politique criminelle 

(7-8), January-July 1955, 87 p. 

The United Nations Social Commission regards the problem of delinquent and pre- 
delinquent minors as a social problem, involving the necessity of international measures 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency and for the treatment of delinquent minors. 
Accordingly, the Secretariat considers that international measures on this matter should 
include: (a) a dynamic programme in which research and positive action would be 
harmoniously combined; (b) co-ordination between this policy of social defence and 
other social activities (social services, housing, collective social organizations); (c) co- 
operation between the United Nations, Specialized Agencies and non-governmental 
organizations interested in the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The present study deals, in turn, with: (a) considerations essential to the formulation 
of a policy for the prevention of juvenile delinquency; (b) different conceptions of this 
prevention; (c) the role of the courts and of treatment in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency; (d) special aspects of the present situation. 


Mattitz, Rosemarie von. ‘Die UN Leistungen fiir Fliichtlinge’ (The UN’s activities 

on behalf of refugees), Frankfurter Hefte 10 (9), September 1955, p. 661-4. 

With regard to refugees, the UN follows the tradition of the League of Nations, since it 
regards as refugees persons who have fled from their own country for political reasons 
and have thereby renounced their nationality. 

So far, therefore, only Stateless persons have been regarded as refugees, and out of 
the thirty million ‘refugees’ at present scattered throughout the world the High 
Commissioner for Refugees recognizes only two million as refugees proper. 

During World War II, the notion of ‘refugee’ was even more circumscribed; 
UNRRA was competent to deal only with persons designated by the Allies as displaced 
persons, and able to show that they had been persecuted by Nazi Germany. 

The High Commissioner’s activities have three objects: (a) to endeavour to obtain 
greater flexibility in the application of laws limiting immigration (United States of 
America, Australia, Canada, South America); (b) to promote quicker and fuller inte- 
gration of the immigrant in the receiving country; (c) to assist refugees who are old or 
ill. 

The ‘Magna Carta for Refugees’ (of 26 June 1951), which came into force 
in April 1955, is of exceptional importance. It has, in certain cases, secured for refugees 
rights similar to those enjoyed by the citizens of the receiving country, or at least 
obtained for them the treatment accorded to ‘most favoured foreigners’. The progress 
achieved by this agreement is considerable, but numerous restrictions remain: ‘refugees’ 
are persons recognized as such under previous agreements, or persons who have fled 
from their own country for racial, religious or national reasons and who are living 
outside their country of origin. This latter clause has given rise to frequent criticism. 

It is to be hoped that the distinctions between national and international refugees 
will soon be abolished. 
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REVISION OF THE CHARTER 


AHMAD, Mushtaq. The United Nations and Pakistan, Karachi, The Pakistan Institute of 

International Affairs, 1955, 8vo, vi+162 p. Bibliography. 

After World War II, the new international balance of power, and recollection of the 
failure of the League of Nations, led to the establishment of the United Nations, a more 
effective and more democratic organization. Its democratic nature is guaranted by the 
way in which the various countries, great and small, are represented—the Asian 
countries, in particular, being enabled to take an active part in international life. Its 
effectiveness is due on the one hand to the system of voting, and on the other to the 
existence of the Security Council and the Specialized Agencies. 

In the discussion of important questions such as the revision of the Charter or ques- 
tions (e.g. Kashmir) of direct concern to it, Pakistan has adopted an attitude which 
shows its continued confidence in the UN. The latter can and must maintain peace, 
and, thanks to technical assistance, raise the economic level and increase the prosperity 
of underdeveloped countries. 


Duttzs, F. ‘Entering the Second Decade’, Dept. of State B. (849), 3 October 1955, 
P- 423-529. 
The veto is unsatisfactory when exercised against the admission of new members 
who have adopted the principles of the Charter. A revision of the Charter, which is 
desired by the United States of America, should include reconsideration of the right 
of veto. Moreover, the Charter dates from the pre-atomic era; it must be adapted and 
invested with more authority, particularly with regard to disarmament problems. 
The Secretary of State reviews the main world issues that have arisen since Decem- 
ber 1954—the organization of Europe, the Geneva Conference, the German problem, 
the satellite countries and international Communism, the organization of the American 
States, the Near and Far Eastern problems, China, the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, and the limitation of armaments. 


Ext Dine Tarazi, S. ‘Quelques réflexions sur la révision de la Charte des Nations 

Unies’, Revue de Droit international pour le Moyen-Orient 4 (1), August 1955, p. 350-8. 
It is extremely unlikely that the proposed revision of the United Nations Charter will 
take place in the near future, since, even if the conclusions of the Revision Conference 
were adopted and ratified, in accordance with Article 109 of the Charter, by two- 
thirds of the Members of UN, any one of the five members of the Security Council 
could exercise its right of veto and thus prevent them from being implemented. 

Further, for several years, the United Nations Legal Committee has been unable to 
adopt any proposal for revision. 

However, in its present form, the United Nations has three advantages over its 
predecessors: its universality, its respect for the sovereignty of its Members, and its 
prohibition of all wars of aggression. 


FiscHER, G. ‘France and the Proposed Revision of the UN Charter’, India Quarterly 

11 (4), October-December 1955, p. 365-75. 

On the establishment of the Organization, France, the weakest of the Great Four, 
placed itself at the head of the small nations, in order to play a part which was not 
determined by material power alone. This situation came to an end when the world 
split up into two blocs and France decided in favour of one of them. Owing to public 
hostility to American leadership, the French Government could not approve unreser- 
vedly a proposal to revise the Charter so as to give the majority greater power over the 
minority. Moreover, France was afraid that any revision might enable the UN to inter- 
fere in France’s relations with its overseas territories. 

Further, French intellectuals seem to be opposed to any revision at the present time, 
as they feel it would not place France in a special position enabling it to act as an 
intermediary between the United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 
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French public opinion, for its part, seems to take little interest in questions affecting 
the United Nations, doubtless because it considers that everything going on in the UN 
resolves itself into a battle between the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The French feel that the Organization is too much under 
the influence of one of the Great Powers. They take an interest in foreign policy only if 
they feel they can influence it, either at the UN or elsewhere. For them, a policy such 
as that followed by India does more to increase the UN’s prestige than any proposed 
revision, however justified. 


Neat, M. ‘United States Attitude towards Charter Review’, India Quarterly 11 (4), 

October-December 1955, p. 354-65. 

The most substantial attempt to ascertain the American public’s attitude towards a 
possible revision of the Charter was made by the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, 
whose consent is necessary before the United States of America can accept any amend- 
ment to the Charter. * 

The United Nations is very popular in the United States and is regarded as the repo- 
sitory of mankind’s greatest hopes. Its contributions to world peace are recognized; 
but opinion was greatly disappointed when harmony between the Great Powers, which 
was the Organization’s essential basis, ceased to exist after World War II. The UN’s 
firm and rapid intervention in Korea reassured those who had feared that the Organiza- 
tion might be powerless to maintain world security. 

The main items suggested for a Conference for the revision of the Charter are: 
security, and particularly the disarmament question; the regulating of the exercise of the 
veto by members of the Security Council; and universality of representation at the UN. 

Although the United States Government is officially in favour of such revision, argu- 
ments ‘against’ are not lacking, and the proximity of the elections does not make for 
speed in this matter. As Foster Dulles has remarked, the United Nations in its present 
form is better than no United Nations at all. In fact, it would be inadvisable to provoke 
a controversy on the revision of the Charter at a moment when a certain lessening of 
international tension has begun. 


PapitLA NErvo, L. ‘México en San Francisco’ (Mexico at San Francisco), Cuadernos 

Americanos 14 (4), July-August 1955, p. 7-13. 

In an address given on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the United Nations 
Charter, the representative of Mexico indicated his country’s attitude towards the 
Organization. 

It is necessary less to revise the Charter than to apply it in the spirit in which it was 
drawn up. It is from this angle that the unanimity rule and the right of veto should be 
looked at. Mexico disapproves the use of the veto against the admission of new Members, 
for it considers that the General Assembly should remain the prime organ and tend 
towards universality, so that the small nations may, like the great, contribute to the 
maintenance of world peace. 


Witcox, F. O. ‘The UN and the roth General Assembly’, Dept. of State B. 33 (848), 

26 September 1955, p. 483-9. 
The United Nations does not claim to resolve all international problems, but offers its 
services to all who desire them. It does not interfere in matters within the domestic juris- 
diction of the States, which canalways refuse to adhere tothe conventions which it sponsors. 

The question of the revision of the Charter is being considered. The arguments in 
favour of such revision may be summed up as follows: (a) Since the San Franciso 
Conference, nuclear weapons have become of fundamental importance; the UN must 
be adapted to a new world. (b) A revision of the Charter ten years after its coming 
into force was one of the conditions which a number of small States had attached to 
their acceptance of certain of the Charter’s clauses. (c) The Charter, as experience has 
shown, lacks authority to maintain world peace and security by rapidly and effectively 
repressing every attempt at aggression. 

Arguments against revision are: (a) The Charter was drawn up at a time when 
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harmony reigned between the Great Powers; since then, circumstances have changed, 
and it is unlikely that a better Charter can be approved under existing methods of 
procedure. (b) It is not the UN which is responsible for the international tension; only 
a better political atmosphere, and a more resolute attempt at co-operation, could 
enable the Organization to carry out its task. (c) Every attempt at revision would 
be hindered by the Soviet veto, and would merely result in widening the gulf between 
East and West. 

The Geneva spirit will be essential if an agreement is to be reached in the UN on the 
problems of disarmament or the admission of new Members. The proposal for the 
establishment of an International Agency for the Peace Users of Atomic Energy may 
open up new prospects for the Specialized Agencies, by promoting ever more construc- 
tive co-operation between the various peoples. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE—UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES e 


Cotomsain, M. ‘L’agriculture coopérative et les pays insuffisamment développés’, 

Revue de la Coopération Internationale 48 (11), November 1955, p. 281-8. 

As the United Nations Economic and Social Gouncil has not succeeded in constituting, 
for the benefit of underdeveloped countries, the special fund which was to have had an 
initial sum of $250,000,000, a fundamental role in the development of these countries 
falls to be played by their co-operative organizations. It is true that ILO and FAO are 
the bodies principally involved; but in so far as the financing of assistance to under- 
developed countries is uncertain (voluntary governmental contributions) and the assis- 
tance is provided only at the request of the governments concerned (which deprives 
private organizations of any means of action), the International Co-operative Alliance 
could take part in this work. Would it do so alone or in conjunction with the UN? 
It seems that, if the Alliance were to assist international organizations, its collaboration 
would rapidly become indispensable. To teach men how to make the best use of their 
countries’ resources, and to make them forget their hereditary poverty and soulless 
routine—such are the objects of technical assistance, and such can be the tasks of the 
Alliance. As it falls to the old-established co-operative organizations to make consi- 
derable publicity for the attainment of these ends, the Alliance should collaborate 
in the numerous regional study circles financed by the UN and other bodies (the Council 
for Technical Co-operation in South and South East Asia (Colombo Plan), the South 
Pacific Commission, etc.). 

The Alliance’s role is an essentially educational one. Profiting from its consultative 
arrangements with the UN, ILO and FAO, it is called upon to guide the assistance 
given by these organizations to underdeveloped countries, while not forgetting its own 
positive contribution and its own financial resources. 


KERNOHAN, F, K. ‘The Impact of UN on Poverty, Ignorance and Disease’, Soc. Serv. R. 

29 (1), March 1955, p. 14-9. 

An improvement in the standards of living on the greater part of mankind, at present 
afflicted by poverty, disease and ignorance, is one of the objectives in the general effort 
to maintain peace, promote economic development and safeguard freedom throughout 
the world. 

After systematic research, the United Nations can now supply underdeveloped 
countries with the necessary data for intelligent planning. In the social field, it is pos- 
sible to distinguish between direct assistance to refugees and displaced persons on the 
one hand, and technical assistance proper on the other. Mention may be made of 
IRO’s work in Palestine and Korea, UNICEF’s activities on behalf of children (vacci- 
nation, nutrition), FAO’s battle against hunger, WHO’s attack upon disease (malaria) 
and Unesco’s campaign against illiteracy (fundamental education). 

Results are slow to appear, for the structures of the underdeveloped countries have 
to be changed. In the field of health, however, progress is more spectacular (fall of 
50 per cent in the death-rate). 
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Murase, K. ‘Some Considerations for Programs of Social and Technical Assistance’, 
Soc. Service R. 29 (3), September 1955, p. 241-6. 

Japan’s experience makes it possible to draw certain conclusions regarding the problems 
raised by technical and social assistance activities. Thus: (a) these activities must be 
adapted to the different cultural levels existing within a given civilization; (b) it is not 
enough merely to recognize and understand local traditions; their degree of intensity 
and persistence must also be noted; (c) while the programmes must thus take into 
account the circumstances of the environment to which they are applied, it should not 
be forgotten that those circumstances also exercise an influence on the officials respon- 
sible for applying the programmes. 


(Economicus. ‘Das technische Hilfsprogramm der UNO und der Weltfriede’ (The United 
Nations’ technical assistance programme and world peace), Rote Revue 34 (11), 
November 1955. 

The United Nations’ technical assistance to underdeveloped countries is necessary, 

not only in order to guarantee internal peace in those countries, but also because world 

economy itself will be vulnerable so long as permanently underdeveloped regions exist. 

However, the UN assistance must not be an excuse for interfering in the internal affairs 

of these States; its main object must be to promote the economic development of the 

underdeveloped regions and help them to consolidate this progress by their own means. 

Eight organizations dependent on the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
are responsible, on the economic, social and cultural planes, for applying the UN pro- 
gramme of assistance. They are: the World Health Organization (WHO), the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (ILO), the UN High Commission for Refugees (IRO), 
the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the United Nations Educational, 

Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco), the International Civil Aviation 

Organization (ICAO), the World Meteorological Organization (WMO), and the 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU). 

The nations must endeavour to make this technical assistance independent of all 
political considerations, and regard it solely as a duty in economic and social solidarity. 


ATOMIC QUESTIONS 


‘Genéve et l’avenir de l’atome’, Nouv. Critique, September-October 1955, p. 71-83. 
The International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, which was 
held in Geneva from 8 to 20 August, corresponded to the idea put forward by President 
Eisenhower in connexion with the proposal for an International Agency for the Peace 
Users of Atomic Energy. 

After studying the situation of energy sources throughout the world and the usefulness 
of nuclear energy, the Conference devoted three meetings to: (a) physical problems 
relating to the construction and operation of atomic piles; (b) chemical problems; 
(c) biological problems (use of radio-isotopes). 

Scientific development had been hindered by the fact that work in this field had 
been carried out separately in the various countries. 

Although its object was limited—a mere exchange of information—the Conference 
contributed to the resumption of normal scientific relations and to the lessening of 
international tension. 

During the Conference, exchanges of publications and reciprocal visits to laboratories 
were envisaged, which indicated the good will and far-sightedness of the participants. 


‘Les conséquences économiques et industrielles de la Conférence de Genéve’, Monde 
nouv., October 1955, p. I-11. 

The following were the five main prospects opened up by the Conference: (a) The 

transition from the thermo-electric to the atomic era will, sooner or later, inevitably 

bring about an industrial revolution. This transformation will require, in certain 

nations at least, an immediate change-over from traditional techniques to the production 
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of energy from nuclear sources. (b) There exist important—and economically paying— 
new methods of exploiting distant territories and developing industrially under- 
developed countries. (c) The practical uses of nuclear energy and its derivatives will 
make it possible, by improving the technological control of manufacturing methods, 
to increase the speed of production and to effect considerable savings in numerous 
branches of industry. (d) The use of nuclear techniques in the field of medicine will 
facilitate the struggle against certain epidemic diseases, and against cancer. (e) The 
ever-faster rate of scientific progress will produce an ever more marked effect on 
economies, industries, and even international diplomacy. Thus it is possible that in 
the fairly near future there will arise a world technocracy, which will tend to abolish 
the now out-of-date barriers erected by national power and political ideology. 


Mocn, J. ‘L’Atome aux Nations Unies’, in ‘L’Atome, notre destin’, La Nef, 12 (10), 

p. 174-82. 

Atomic energy is mankind’s greatest preoccupation at the present time, not only 
because of its formidable military uses but because of the prospects which its peaceful 
employment opens up for raising standards of living throughout the world. That is 
why the UN has interested itself in the matter, on five different occasions since its 
establishment. 

For nine years, it has been studying the question of abolishing atomic weapons; 
for two years it has been discussing an international atomic pool; for the last twelve 
months the question of prohibiting atomic bomb tests has been under consideration; 
a proposal has been made for the establishment of an International Agency for the 
Peace Users of Atomic Energy; and it has just been decided to convene, next August, 
a world conference on the same subject. 

The UN must be credited with the progress achieved in the matter of disarmament, 
as well as with the efforts made to promote exchanges of information and the dissemi- 
nation of ideas concerning the organization of the production of atomic energy. There 
is no doubt that man will shortly have to choose between the atom as a source of 
incalculable wealth and the atom as a source of destruction. 


Tarr, W. ‘L’atome pacifique: son présent, son avenir’, Critique (102), November 1955. 
Only by true international co-operation would it be possible to solve all the problems 
raised by the peaceful use of nuclear energy, open the way to new progress, and place 
this energy in the service of underdeveloped countries. President Eisenhower’s proposal 
for the establishment of an International Agency for the Peace Users of Atomic Energy 
would lead to the creation of a pool, as it were, for the administration of stocks of 
fissionable materials with a view to their peaceful use. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as is well known, is opposed to this proposal—which shows that, so long as 
atomic ‘secrecy’ exists, there can be no question of true international co-operation in 
this field, and thus one is reduced to programmes of national equipment. However, 
the Geneva Conference, by opening a discussion on the technical and commercial 
problems raised by the use of nuclear energy, has initiated an exchange of information 
and documentation which is a very promising development. 


DISARMAMENT 


Motuter, P. ‘Medrustningsporgsmalet i nyt perspektiv’ (The disarmament question 

in a new perspective), Venstres Maanedsbl. 8 (10), October 1955, p. 321-7. 

The author notes that, during the last six months, the disarmament question has 
entered upon a new phase. 

The Western Powers regard the Soviet plan as an improvement upon previous Rus- 
sian plans; however, they consider it inadequate, as the proposed system of control 
cannot create the necessary security if the inspectors responsible for that control cannot 
move freely about the territories involved. The Western Powers are also opposed to 
the Russian proposal that violations of disarmament agreements should be dealt with 
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by the Security Council, and they point out that the Council can be completely aaa 
lysed by the exercise of the veto. 

According to the American counter-proposals, the immediate object should be, not 
disarmament, but a reduction of armaments. The United States Government considers 
that fear of massive reprisals can reduce the risk of war; this seems to show that the 
American plan is based, not on the principle of international control, but on that of a 
balance of forces. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Lint, Paul Van. ‘Remous au sein de |’Organisation Internationale du Travail’, Société 

belge d’études et d’expansion 54 (168), November-December 1955, p. 1007-12. 

The admission on 24 April 1952 of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Ukrai- 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic and the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic to 
membership of the International Labour Organization, increased to eight the number 
of Soviet-bloc countries; these were represented at the International Labour Confe- 
rence in June 1954 by 32 delegates, i.e. 11 per cent of the total number of delegates 
present. 

Considering that the balance of the tripartite system of representation (governments- 
workers-employers) was modified by these additional votes—freedom of association 
not being respected in the Eastern countries—the delegates of the employers, of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions endeavoured to have the appointment of the new employers’ 
and workers’ delegates invalidated. 

This attempt failed owing to the vote of governments’ delegates, who for obvious 
political reasons placed the principle of universality above that of tripartite represen- 
tation. The Governing Board of ILO, after rejecting the request that the appointment 
of the delegates of employers and workers in the Eastern countries should be invali- 
dated, nevertheless instructed the Director-General of the ILO to draw up a report, 
indicating to what extent the employers’ and workers’ organizations in Eastern 
countries were free from direct governmental control. 


Me tor, A. R. I. ‘The International Labour Organization’, Progress 44 (247), Summer 

1955, PP. 210-4. 

However noble the tone of the 1944 Declaration of Philadelphia, conventions will 
remain without effect as long as they are not legally binding. ILO can neither enforce 
their execution nor exercise control over their application; it can merely create a favou- 
rable atmosphere for them. To that end, a list published every year compares the num- 
ber of conventions voted by the different States with the number of those which they 
have actually ratified. Moreover, all these conventions can constitute a labour charter 
establishing universally applicable principles. One of the Organization’s main tasks 
is the formulation of advisory opinions concerning the different social laws and the 
labour conditions in colonial countries. Although difficulties have arisen with regard to 
tripartite representation at ILO, appreciable results have been achieved. 

It is beyond doubt that, everywhere in the world, the workers enjoy humane wor- 
king conditions which they would not have obtained without ILO’s help. And it is a 
significant fact that the Organization, which was established in 1919, has survived the 
troubles of the ’thirties and the upheavals due to World War II. 


‘Organisation Internationale du Travail: Trente-huitiéme session de la Conférence 
internationale du Travail’. Informations sociales (Genéve), 14 (1-2), 1-15 July 1955, 


153 Pp. 
At this session, ILO dealt with the following problems: the application of conventions 
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and recommendations; the professional adaptation and rehabilitation of the disabled; 
the position of workers who have migrated to underdeveloped countries; penalties for 
breaches of work contracts of native workers; vocational training in agriculture; and 
social services for workers. 

The Organization adopted various resolutions concerning: the employment of 
women; the protection of trade-union rights; the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes and disarmament; the elimination of discrimination; professional relations; 
and the safety of working conditions. 


UNESCO 


BaucGnet, J. ‘L’Unesco, sa structure, son fonctionnement’, Revue de I’ Université de 

Bruxelles 8 (2), January-February 1956, p. 105-27. 

The General Conference, the Executive Board and the Secretariat constitute the three 
‘key bodies’ of the Organization. 

The General Conference consists of Member States, each having one vote. There 
is no right of veto, but a two-thirds majority is required for decisions involving funda- 
mental changes in the Organization or the admission of new Members which are not 
Members of the United Nations. The General Conference determines the programmes 
to be implemented by the Secretariat under the control of the Executive Board, as 
well as the budget, i.e. the contributions of Member States. 

The preparation of meetings of the Conference and the study of the programme 
drawn up by the Director-General are entrusted to an Executive Board of 22 members 
who represent their respective Governments. 

The Secretariat is headed by a Director-General, who appoints his staff on as broad 
a geographical basis as possible. 

Lastly, in order to assist Unesco in its tasks, the various Member States have set up 
National Commissions, which advise their national delegations to the General Confe- 
rence. Among Unesco’s more important efforts and achievements in the field of techni- 
cal assistance are the ‘Unesco coupon’ scheme, intended to facilitate the purchase of 
books and scientific material ; the minimum fundamental education programmes in the 
literacy campaign; aid for implementation of the right to education; and the encoura- 
gement of scientific co-operation, through the establishment of regional or international 
institutes. 

After the eighth session of its General Conference, Unesco may perhaps be regarded 
as a ‘co-operative of States’. Helped by the good will of these States, the Organization 
must preserve its character of an oasis in the cold war. 


‘Unesco activities in Japan 1951-54’, Contemp. Japan 23 (4-6), 1955, p. 279-95. 

The work accomplished since the reorganization of Unesco’s activities in Japan, after 
the latter’s admission to membership of the Organization, can be summed up as fol- 
lows: (a) emphasis has been placed on the promotion of real international co-operation; 
(b) Japan has adopted the ‘Unesco coupon’ scheme; (c) Japan’s contribution to 
Unesco’s international surveys in the fields of the natural and social sciences, as well 
as, more recently, to the programmes of technical assistance for underdeveloped coun- 
tries, has been considerable; (d) Japan has played an important part in promoting 
true international co-operation in varied spheres of teaching, education and 
culture. 

Seminars, conferences, exhibitions, periodicals and Unesco schools testify to the conti- 
nuing expansion of these activities. Certain things, however, remain to be done: the 
public must be better informed about these activities; emphasis must be placed on 
co-operation in South East Asia; and Japan must play an ever greater part in promoting 
mutual understanding between Western and Eastern cultures, a task for which it is 
better situated than any other country. 
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UNICEF 


Ennats, D. ‘Une vie meilleure pour les enfants. L’ceuvre de UNICEF’, R. Coop. int. 

48 (9), September 1955, p. 215-8. 

UNICEF’s work is an admirable example of the spirit of co-operation inspiring the 
various Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. This organization devotes itself 
to the struggle against tuberculosis, malaria, leprosy, etc. as well as to the establishment 
of maternity hospitals and infant welfare centres. The World Health Organization 
co-operates with the Ministers of Health in drawing up programmes for which UNICEF 
supplies the equipment. 

UNICEF provides DDT for the treatment of malaria in Mexico, and BCG for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. It also does remarkable work in the field of nutrition. The 
co-operatives give valuable assistance to UNICEF, and thus help to eradicate disease 
and improve hygiene in all parts of the world. 


Mayo, L. W. ‘Children and the Future of Nations’, Soc. Service R. 29 (3), September 

1955, P- 233-40. 

Although scientific progress renders the problem of economic aid less formidable, it 
emphasizes the urgent need of improving the environment in which children grow 
up. Hence the necessity for close co-operation between international bodies, such as 
the Division of Social Welfare of the Department of Social Affairs, the Social Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, UNICEF, FAO, ILO, Unesco and WHO, 
as well as the American governmental committees. 

In order for this co-operation to be effective, it would be desirable to (a) arrange a 
clearer and more effective distribution of work between these organizations; (b) 
establish a permanent body for the co-ordination of their activities; (c) appoint special 
attachés to the various United States Embassies throughout the world; (d) establish 
in co-operation with the co-ordinating body mentioned above, an order of priority 
between the regions of the world where the problems concerned are particularly urgent; 
(e) introduce, into the application of the programmes, the changes necessitated by the 
existence of original cultural environments. 

The following objects might then be achieved: (a) the gradual elimination of 
malnutrition and famine; (b) the control of endemic diseases; (c) a reduction in the 
death rate among infants and mothers; (d) an improvement in hygiene, housing, 
agriculture, teaching, etc. 

These measures would attract the necessary funds, ensure the best use of them, and 
represent a great step towards world co-operation. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


‘Sterling after Istanbul’, Wd. Politics, October 1955, p. 211-16. 

In his address on the position of the pound sterling, given at the meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Monetary Fund in Istanbul, Mr. Butler indicated 
three conditions to be satisfied before a further step could be taken towards the general 
convertibility of currencies: (a) help from the International Monetary Fund; (b) a 
tise in the price of gold; (c) assurances concerning the commercial policy followed by 
the United States of America. 

Along the new guarantees offered by the International Monetary Fund, the most 
important provides that if a member, with a view to progress towards convertibility, 
varies its rates of exchange beyond the limits authorized by the Fund, it will not 
thereby be automatically deprived of the Fund’s assistance and the other members 
will still be entitled to purchase its currency. 

With regard to a rise in the price of gold, the United States are opposed to this 
indirect manner of distributing additional dollars among the various countries on the 
sole—and, in the American view, arbitrary—basis of the reserves and production of 
the countries concerned. Great Britain would be favourable to such a measure, 
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provided that the moment for the rise in price were chosen so as to avoid all risk of 
inflation. 

Lastly, Mr. Butler emphasized that the progress towards convertibility could not be 
accompanied by restrictive commercial practices such as those followed in the United 
States. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


‘World Bank leads the Way’, Banker, October 1955, p. 230-34. 

The reproaches levelled by the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development at member countries, with the exception of the United States of 
America and Canada, which limit the Bank’s use of the capital subscribed in their 
currencies may seen paradoxical. 

In fact, the Bank’s success can be partly attributed to the maintenance of the restric- 
tions imposed on the free exchange of capital. Among the reasons which led to the 
Bank’s establishment is the fact that the situation at that time was just as unfavourable 
to large-scale private investment as it had been in 1929-31. 

Further, the inconvertibility of currencies has invested the Bank with great practical 
importance for those countries wishing to obtain foreign currencies. The Bank’s 
greatest success is to have satisfied the need created by such abnormal conditions and, 
above all, to have revived the international use of private capital. 

Its results are therefore to be seen in two fields—the development programmes on 
the one hand, and the restoration of the international flow of private capital on the 
other. 

The present rate for loans is 42-4? per cent for 20-25 years. 

Most of the loans have been for the benefit of basic sectors (two-thirds), only one 
eighth being allocated to industry. The Bank reserves the right to give its opinion 
concerning the use of the loans which it grants. It considers that the obstacles which it 
encounters are administrative and technical rather than strictly financial. 

The Bank does not forget that its ultimate object is to make’ good the lack of private 
capital when the latter cannot be invested in vast projects or in projects yielding ‘only 
deferred results. 


VARIOUS INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL AGREMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE (GATT) 


Dana Wixorsss, L, ‘La récente activité du GATT’, Economie et Réalités Mondiales (70), 

November 1955, p. 13-6. 

The Organization envisaged with a view to the permanent and effective application 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was not able to take shape at the last 
session of the Contracting Parties to this Agreement. Nevertheless, the Agreement, 
as amended during the ninth session, remains an adequate instrument for raising the 
world’s standards of living, through free trade on an ever-increasing scale. 

However, it must be noted that, although world economic activity is still at a high 
level, certain countries have had to resort to new trade restrictions. This development 
is not unduly alarming in so far as it is accompanied by internal measures for econo- 
mic recovery leading to an early relaxation of trade restrictions. 

The year 1955 was a fruitful one. Japan was accorded the full status of a Contracting 
Party; numerous adjustments were made to the lists annexed to the Agreement; the 
system of re-negotiating tariff concessions was made more flexible; and, above all, the 
President of the United States of America received new powers to reduce, by way of 
negotiation, the customs duties imposed by the United States. Lastly, the most obvious 
sign of the vitality of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is the large number 
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of questions submitted to the Contracting Parties in accordance with the procedure for 
requests prescribed by Article 23 of the Agreement. 


‘L’accord général sur les tarifs douaniers et le commerce’, Vie écon. et soc., July-September 
1955» P- 233-40. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade lays down certain major principles for 
the relaxation of trade restrictions, but with a large number of exceptions, which 
constitute a serious disadvantage. However, as the Agreement covers countries of varying 
economic importance and the justification of certain restrictive measures has been 
recognized, it must be admitted that the present system is, because of its elasticity, 
satisfactory. Thus the effect of the last revision of the Agreement in March 1955 is 
simply to oblige countries adopting discriminatory trade policies to justify the mainte- 
nance of quantitative restrictions before the General Assembly of the Contracting 
Parties to the Agreement. The results obtained by GATT are due to the fact that, if 
the disputing parties do not reach an agreement either by bilateral negotiations or by 
mediation of the General Assembly, the injured party is only authorized to withdraw a 
concession, without being able to compel the other party to comply unwillingly with 
any decision. The whole problem is to determine whether, while taking into account 
the States’ economic independence, it is possible to facilitate international exchanges, 
ensure the international control of existing restrictions, and open the way to progress 
through patient negotiation. 


Die Revision des Allgemeinen Zoll- und Handelsabkommen (GATT)’ (The revision, 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), Europa Archiv. 

Under the revision agreements signed at the end of 1955, the countries concerned 

must endeavour to abandon all import restrictions; these must henceforth become 

exceptions. Despite the criticism levelled against this rule, it seems likely to strengthen 

the authority of GATT. Discussion of these problems showed that the abolition of 

trade restrictions, with a view to convertibility, could only be effected gradually. 

With regard to the prohibition of subventions, opposition by France led to a compro- 
mise—the consolidation of the existing situation, without any new subventions. 

As regards customs, it was decided to prolong the customs agreements about to 
expire, and new rules concerning the transformation of tariffs were established. 

Lastly, a certain degree of reorganization was effected in order to set up machinery 
capable of ensuring the application of the agreements concluded, and it was decided 
tostrengthen relations with various international organizations (International Monetary 
Fund, Organization for European Economic Co-operation, European Coal and Steel 
Community). 

On the whole, the Geneva Conference for the revision of the Agreement yielded posi- 
tive results. 

There is a certain interpenetration of the activities of the different institutions. 
Quantitative restrictions, which in principle are prohibited by the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, are tolerated by the more liberal rules of the International 
Monetary Fund; the latter allows restrictions which are justified by a lack of equilibrium 
in the balance of payments, and thus limits the application of the General Agreement. 
Some co-ordination is necessary here. Likewise, the establishment of preferential 
cases or the creation of special rules for similar economic systems, in accordance 
with the more practical and less doctrinaire methods of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, would profit the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


BALAKRISHNA, R. and Bricut Sincu, D., ‘The ECAFE and the Economic Reconstruc- 
tion of South-East Asia’, The Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, Vol. 11, 1954, 
published under the auspices of the Indian Study Group of International Affairs, 
University of Madras, Diocesan Press, 1954-5. 8vo, p. 79-97. 

The economies of the countries assisted by the Economic Commission for Asia and the 

Far East (ECAFE) are essentially undeveloped (pre-eminence of agriculture) or 
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underdeveloped. The major problems of these countries are of two kinds: firstly, lack of 
financial and technical capital, and secondly, overpopulation. On the basis of a study 
of the economic evolution of the regions covered by ECAFE from 1928 to 1938, and 
taking into account the destruction caused by the war, it seems necessary to make the 
economies of the Far Eastern countries more complementary to one another, and to 
develop their co-operation with the industrialized countries of the West. 

A very detailed analysis of ECAFE’s work, in connexion with the Colombo Plan, 
supplies adequate proof that the objects aimed at are in process of achievement, 
Increasing co-operation between the more or less developed countries, as recommended 
by ECAFE, holds out the prospect of a better international order. In making competing 
economies complemen‘ ry, ECAFE aims at nothing less than the abolition of trade 
restrictions and the establishment of a world economic order. 


IATA (21) No. du 108 anniversaire. 

Founded at Havana in April 1945, the International Air Transport Associations 
(IATA), which has a membership of 31 countries, concerns itself with all techniques 
relating to airports, air traffic, radio control, meteorology, radar-landing, etc. Large 
scale efforts are made to ensure co-operation from the financial, legal and technical 
standpoints. 

IATA collaborates with other international organizations, such as the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) and the International Telecommunication Union 
(ITU). IATA has been approved for consultative arrangements with the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council; it co-operates with the Council and its Transport 
and Communications Commission. 

The International Chamber of Commerce, the various official tourist agencies and 
the meteorological services are also in close touch with IATA. 


‘I venticinque anni della Banca del Regolamenti Internazionali’, Quaderni di Studi e 

Notizie 11 (203), 16 September 1955, p. 653-8. 

The idea of establishing an International Bank was conceived during the period of the 
Young Plan. The Bank for International Settlements began its activities in 1930. 

Its capital is in Swiss gold francs, subscribed by member countries (Bulgaria, France, 
Germany, Italy, United Kingdom), the representatives of the Bank of Japan, and several 
American banks. 

Its Boards of Directors consists of representatives of the central banks of member 
countries. 

Before World War II, it concerned itself with difficulties arising in the sphere of 
international payments, and with German reparations in particular. At present, it 
acts as financial and technical agent for OEEC, and as bank for the European Payments 
Union. It also publishes interesting economic studies on the various European countries. 


‘NATO, and the Western European Union’, The Bristish Survey, Popular Series (132), 

August 1955, 23 p. 
The Brussels Treaty of 1948 induced the United States of America to unite itself 
with the various European countries with a view to their common defence against the 
danger of a Soviet invasion. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was 
established in April 1949 by thirteen countries, which in October 1951 were joined by 
Greece and Turkey. In February 1952, these countries decided to provide their defensive 
pact of a military origin with a permanent civil headquarters staff, composed of the 
North Atlantic Council (on which each member has a permanent representative) anda 
Secretariat, in order to impart a political direction to their joint defensive efforts and 
the economic co-operation which those efforts required. The members of NATO are 
sovereign States. The Council discusses major political questions, decides on the 
substructure to be given to the allied forces in Europe, and examines the defence 
budgets of each member in so far as they concern the Organization. 

The Western European Union is an extension of the Brussels Treaty, since it includes 
Germany and Italy as well as the five signatories to the 1948 treaty. Its main objects 
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are economic, social and cultural. Its principal result was to incorporate Germany 
in the Western system of defence, by securing her admission to NATO. 


SopjANsKI, D, and Castanos, S. ‘The European Convention on the Rights of Man’ 

Journal du droit international 83 (3), July-August-September 1955, p. 580-603. 

The new European Convention on the Rights of Man, signed in November 1950 by the 
representatives of the fifteen members of the Council of Europe, gave birth to a new 
judicial organization with truly supra-national authority; this distinguishes it from the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights which, although obligatory, is not legally 
enforceable. 

In establishing a Commission and a European Court of the Rights of Man, the 
Convention lexpressly recognizes the individual as pre-eminently a subject of inter- 
national law. 

This result is an example of the increasing development of international organizations 
within the general framework defined by the United Nations. The agreement was 
facilitated by the fact that the contracting States possessed a common spiritual heritage. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CuEEvER, Daniel S., and Havitanp Jr., H. Field. Organizing for peace. International 
organization in world affairs, published under the auspices of the London Institute of 
World Affairs, Stevens and Sons Limited, 1954, 917 p. 

International organizations give rise to endless controversy. Do they simply mask our 

helplessness, or do they offer the only solution to all our problems? An objective study 

shows them as they really are: mere channels through which governments endeavour 
to express their economic, political and ideological aspirations. They are a mixture 
of calculating self-interest and generous humanitarianism. In origin and operation, 
they resemble, in many respects, municipal organizations. Although they are seldom 
given real authority, they have sometimes exercised great influence. No Member of the 

United Nations, not even the United States of America or the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics, can have been unaware of the views of the other Members. 

The present work analyses the structure and operation of the different organizations. 
Every aspect—ideological, legal, economic and social—is studied in turn and special 
attention is devoted to regional organizations. 

Although these organizations do not justify great hopes of the establishment of a 
world government in the near future, they will serve as a basis to the more powerful 
institutions which will replace them. 


Basu, Durga Das. Commentary on the Constitution of India (being a comparative treatise 
on the universal principles of justice and constitutional government with special 
reference to the organic instrument of India). 3rd edition, revised, rewritten and 
enlarged. Vol. 1 (Articles 1 to 151), Calcutta, S. C. Sarkor and Sons, 1955, 4to, 
850 p. Bibliography. 

A very detailed legal analysis of the Indian Constitution. In this Constitution the great 

principles of democracy, authority, justice and respect for international law are 

expressed in an original form, A comparison with the most important Constitutions of 
other countries provides a useful indication of the place accorded to the fundamental 
human rights in the present-day world. 


Grecorre, Roger. National Administration and International Organizations, published 
jointly by Unesco and the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, Brussels, 


84 p. 
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A sequel to the Sharp-Godchot report, covering 14 States, drawn up in 1950, at Unesco’s 
request by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, this report is mainly 
intended to provide a comparative study of ‘the administrative problems arising in 
newly-independent countries as a result of their participation in the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies’. 

Dealing with questions relating to the structure and operation of government agencies 
responsible for the relations between States and the United Nations, as well as with 
those concerning the recruitment, training and improvement of officials in charge of 
relations with international organizations, this book re-examines the problems of 
administrative organization, such as the respective responsibilities of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and the Technical Departments, the organization of services, the 
machinery of Technical Assistance, and personnel problems. Showing that the efficiency 
of international organizations depends on the activities of national administrations, 
this study deals with an important and too frequently neglected aspect of the problem. 


Witcox, F. O. and Marcy, C. M. Proposals for changes in the United Nations, published 

by the Brooking Institution, Washington, November 1955, 8vo, 536 p. 

This book discusses the various proposals for a reform of the United Nations and their 
effects on the Organization, on the one hand, and on the policy of the United States of 
America towards the United Nations, on the other. The authors analyse the main 
arguments for and against the proposed changes, without themselves endorsing any 
one of them. 

The first part of the book describes the changes that have already been made in the 
structure of the United Nations, and the movement in favour of a revision of the Charter, 
The following four parts contain a comparative analysis of the main proposals intended 
to settle problems which have arisen since the Organization began its activities: scope 
and implications of membership; maintenance of collective security and control of 
armaments; international co-operation for the solution of problems raised by economic 
social and human rights; representation and voting in the General Assembly and the 
Security Council; organization of the International Court of Justice; status of the 
Secretariat; budgetary and financial problems. 

The last part deals with the main problems arising in connexion with possible 
amendments to the Charter. The advantages and disadvantages of future changes are 
considered in the light of the different methods that might be used. 


1954 Annual Review of United Nations Affairs. Edited by Clyde EAGLETON, Waldo Cuam- 
BERLIN and Richard N. Swirt, and prepared under the auspices of the New York 
University’s Graduate Programme of Studies in the United Nations, New York 
University Press, 1955, 253 p. 

This volume, which is the sixth in the series, analyses the events that have taken place 

during the year in world organization and comments upon them in a manner different 

from that customary in official publications. The authors have endeavoured, in close 
consultation with the United Nations, to give the most detailed picture possible of the 

Organization’s economic, social, legal, administrative and political activities. They 

also discuss questions concerning non-self-governing territories and the United Nations. 

public relations programme. 


Hampripce, G. The Story of FAO, New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1955, 

8vo, 263 p. 

In the first part of this book, the author compares the situation of an Egyptian fellah 
with that of a Mississippi farmer and shows how urgently necessary it is to do something 
to reduce the disparity between them. 

In the second part, he refers to the circumstances, arising from the second world 
war, which necessitated co-operation in connexion with food and agriculture; considers 
the first steps taken in this direction at the Quebec Conference, and the work 
of UNRRA, which has been continued by FAO; and emphasizes the interest of the: 
latest developments in technical assistance under the Point IV programme. 
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In the third part, the author describes the different methods used in practice for 
implementing assistance programmes in the various parts of the world, examining in 
turn the plans applied in the Near East and Africa, the Far East, Latin America and, 
lastly, Europe. There is a detailed bibliography. 


INSTITUT SUPERIEUR DE COMMERCE ST. IGNACE, ANvERS. Le probléme de l’aide aux pays 

sous-développés, Louvain, Editions E. Nauwelaerts, 1952, 137 p. 

A series of papers presented at the meeting (‘Journée d’Etudes’) held on 20 Septem- 
ber 1952, relating to the contribution made by the industrialized countries to the 
development of the underdeveloped countries. 

The central idea of these papers is that we are still discovering the different aspects 
of that modern phenomenon, the inter-influence of rich and poor countries, and 
that a really comprehensive study of the problem is not yet possible. 

The problem involves so many different factors (economic, social, historical and 
political), opens up such novel prospects, and presupposes such a radical change in 
our mental outlook, that far deeper thought about it on the part of all concerned is a 
prerequisite for its solution. 


BruciERE, P.-F. Les pouvoirs de l’ Assemblée Générale des Nations Unies en matiére politique 

et de sécurité, Paris, A. Pédone, 1955, 8vo, 420 p. 

A study of the various articles of the United Nations Charter shows how scanty were 
the powers originally assigned to the General Assembly with regard to political and 
security questions. The Assembly’s competence was limited to certain purely formal, 
general studies and, in disputes not constituting a threat to peace, to the formulation 
of recommendations not involving practical action. It would be a mistake, however, 
to infer that the General Assembly can do nothing useful, for the fact that it is an 
‘international forum’ gives it a moral influence of the greatest importance. 

Last but not least, the General Assembly, has made full use of all the powers it could 
command and, in practice, has constantly tended to extend its field of competence. 

The Assembly has decided, for instance, to settle the question of its own competence 
and has established subsidiary organs (cf. the Palestine question). It has also consider- 
ably extended the scope of its right to intervene in matters falling within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Member States, thus encroaching considerably beyond the limits laid 
down in paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter. Similarly, the right to revise treaties 
considered incompatible with the provisions of the Charter was not expressly provided 
for in the latter. On the whole, the Assembly has derived considerable advantage 
from the doubts existing about the limits of its competence. 

With regard to the admission of new members, the Assembly has so far always 
abided by Article 4, thus safeguarding its discretionary powers. On the other hand, 
it has considerably exceeded the powers assigned to it by paragraph 2 of Article 11, 
under which all questions on which action is necessary (e.g. sanctions) shall be referred 
to the Security Council. Furthermore, it has ignored the prohibition formulated in 
Article 12 and, even when the Security Council has been exercising its functions, has 
insisted on its right to make recommendations (cf. the Spanish, Korean, Formosan and 
other questions). Lastly, contrary to the letter of the Charter, the Assembly, at its 
fifth session, expressly claimed powers in the matter of collective security by the pro- 
visions of its resolutions of 3 November 1950 (‘Uniting for Peace’). 


Cuowpurt, R. N. International mandates and trusteeship systems (A comparative study), 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 8vo, 328 p. Bibliography. 
This work discusses the origin, principles and history of these two international insti- 
tutions and reviews the progress achieved by the eleven trust territories during the last 
ten years in the political, economic, social and cultural fields. The main emphasis is 
on the part played in this matter by the League of Nations and the United Nations. 
After comparing the courteous atmosphere which reigned in the Mandates Commis- 
sion and the heated debates which have taken place in the competent organs of the 
United Nations, the author concludes that the trusteeship idea has made general 
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progress. The only problem is whether the change in ideas is due to a passionate 
interest in the non-self-governing territories, or whether. the ‘iron hand in the velvet 
glove’ is not still invaluable in modern collective diplomacy, in the various councils 


and committees. 


Murpny, H. B. M. Flight and resettlement, Unesco, 1955, 8vo, 228 p. 

This book contains a number of articles on the psychology of refugees, their mental 
health and the problems of their resettlement. The questions which arise with regard 
to displaced persons, either at the time of their voluntary flight or forced removal from 
their native countries, or during the period of their re-education and resettlement in 
a new environment, are examined in detail. The book also contains an analysis of the 
more circumscribed problems raised by long periods spent in hospital owing to mental 
illness, tuberculosis or incurable diseases. These aspects of the subject are related to 
one another and useful comments may be made on the adaptation of individuals and 
groups, and the prevention of the pathological reactions to which they are liable. 
Lastly, it must be recognized that, in spite of the recommendation made by the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health, held in London in 1948 (namely ‘2 (a) That the 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations continue to give urgent consideration to 
the mental health problems of displaced persons, transferred and migrating populations, 
homeless children . . .’), much of this work is still being done by organizations working 
in connexion with refugee camps in receiving countries. 


Wricut, Q. Problems of stability and progress in international relations. University of Cali- 

fornia Press, 1954, 8vo, 378 p. 

The fundamental problem arising in international relations is to institutionalize world 
peace and security in the most satisfactory manner, along the best lines, and at the most 
propitious rate. An effort must be made to give life to the international community 
and the law on which it is based, with due regard both for human values and for the 
general political conditions of the present-day world. Idealism and realism must be 
reconcilied if a satisfactory system of international relations is to be established. 

After these general remarks, the author analyses the progress achieved by inter- 
national organizations, and the repercussions of politics on international stability. 
The last three chapters discuss the effects on international stability of education, law 
and technological progress, particularly in the matter of atomic energy. 

The author declines to propound a simple solution to the problem. His only purpose 
is to emphasize the close relationship between political activities and the academic 
thought that is necessary to ensure an adequate degree of both stability and progress 
in such a variable field. 
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IV. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE TWELFTH CONGRESS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


London. 18-23 July 1955 


C. B. Frispy 


The Twelfth Congress of the Association was held from 18 to 23 July 1955, in London. 
It was the first time that the Association had met in the United Kingdom. 

The meetings took place in the Beveridge Hall of the Senate House of the University 
of London, the Masaryk Hall of the School of Slavonic Studies and in the lecture 
theatres of Birkbeck College. The European Productivity Agency provided simul- 
taneous interpretation facilities in the Beveridge Hall, which was used for the Plenary 
Sessions; this amenity was greatly appreciated by the members of the Congress. 

The Organizing Committee had decided to adopt a plan for the Congress along 
lines which experience in the United Kingdom and the United States had suggested 
as desirable. This involved the organization of a number of symposia which took up 
rather more than half the working time of the Congress, and meant that a limit had to 
be imposed on the number of individual papers which could be included. The 
programme thus represented a considerable departure from the plan of earlier 
Congresses of the Association. It seemed to be the general feeling that the innovation 
was successful. 

In addition to the Opening and Closing Sessions, there were four plenary sessions, 
held in the mornings. Each of these was devoted to a symposium for which three 
speakers had been invited, the time-table being arranged to allow at least an hour for 
general discussion of the papers. The topics chosen for the four plenary sessions were: 
The Psychologist and Society; The Evaluation of Methods of Applied Psychology and 
the Problem of Criteria; The Organization and Application of Research; Attitudes, 
Opinions and Behaviour. 

These were topics which it was thought would be of interest and importance to all 
members of the Congress, and in fact a very large proportion attended these meetings. 

In the afternoons it was necessary to hold six sessions simultaneously. Four were 
devoted to symposia and two to individual papers, of which it was possible to accept 
only 40 out of the go offered. The symposia at the afternoon sessions were on: Motiva- 
tion and Morale; Theory and Practice; Validity of Projective Techniques; Social 
Psychology of the Classroom; Problems of Ageing; The Worker and his Tools; The 
Handling of Exceptional Children; Adolescent Delinquency; Technical Education 
and Training; Resistance to Technological Change; Measurement in Applied Psycho- 
logy; Rehabilitation of the Disabled Worker; Social Implications of Industrialization; 
Classification of Occupations for Vocational Guidance Purposes; Social Adjustment 
of the Mentally Deficient; Communication Problems. 

It is evident that a programme of this kind throws a heavy burden on the organizers. 
It also places them under the necessity of refusing many of the individual papers 
which are offered, firstly because there must be a limit to the number of papers, and 
secondly because it is desirable that individual papers should be capable of being 
grouped together in a logical fashion and avantageous if many of them can be related 
to the themes of the symposia. 

The members of the Organizing Committee who planned the symposia and decided 
upon the acceptance of individual papers are to be congratulated on the success they 
achieved. The general level of the papers was excellent and the programme was so 
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arranged as to provide something for each of the main groups of psychologists during 
every working session, with a minimum of overlapping. 

Several speakers besides those contributing to the symposium on the Psychologist 
and Society were concerned with the relationship of the psychologist to the community, 
The Marquess of Salisbury, the Lord President of the Council, who opened 
the Congress, referred to this issue. After paying tribute to the contribution that 
psychologists could make, he urged them to be ready to explain what they were doing 
in words which the man in the street could understand. ‘It is because the ordinary 
man is bewildered’, he said, ‘that he is distrustful. He feels there must be a catch in 
it’. The President, Dr. C. B. Frisby, also touched on this point, urging psychologists to 
pay more attention to the attitudes of the subjects of their research, experiment or 
advisory work towards themselves, and to the situation in which they both found 
themselves. 

Professor Morris Viteles, in a paper at the Closing Session entitled “The New Utopia’, 
was also concerned about the psychologist’s relation to society. He must not overestimate 
the value of this contribution to social and political theory on the grounds of competence 
in some branch of his speciality ; while not denying the need for psychologists to make 
value judgements on occasions, Professor Viteles reminded us that such judgements 
were not necessarily better than those of other men because they were made by a 
psychologist. 

With this in mind, it is perhaps better for the organizers not to attempt to assess 
the success of the Congress, but it can be said that they felt rewarded for their efforts 
by the apparent enjoyment of the 550 people who attended from 34 countries. To this 
the arrangements made for the social entertainment of the delegates undoubtedly 
contributed. The Congress Banquet was held at the Hurlingham Club, when 350 
people were present and heard the Earl of Halsbury, the Chairman of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, propose the health of the overseas visitors in a 
sparkling speech delivered in five languages. 

A volume of Proceedings of the London Congress is now in preparation and will 
be sent to members of the Association and the members of the Congress when ready. 
For financial reasons the volume will have to be limited in the main to summaries of 
the papers given. A selection of 21 of the papers, having a bearing on industrial pro- 
ductivity, will be published in full by the European Productivity Agency. 


ROUND TABLE MEETING ON COMPARATIVE LAW 


Brasenose College, Oxford, 15-17 September 1955 


A round table meeting on comparative law was held at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
on 15, 16 and 17 September 1955, under the auspices of the International Association 
of Legal Sciences. This preparatory meeting, which was devoted to the audi alteram 
partem rule, aimed at defining the main problems raised in administrative law by the 
application of this rule, familiar to civil and criminal lawyers alike. The’ membership 
of the working party, which was deliberately kept small, bore witness to the endeavours 
of the Chairman, Professor Lawson (Oxford) to bring together representatives of the 
main schools of jurisprudence. Those taking part in the discussions were: Professor 
Hazard (Columbia), Professor Herlitz (Member of the Swedish Parliament), Professor 
Jaffee (Harvard), Mr Letourneur (France—Member of the Council of State), Professor 
Schneider (Heidelberg), Professor de Smith (London) and Professor Spanner (Graz). 

Six working papers were circulated to the members of the group, dealing with the 
audi alteram partem rule in the administrative law oi Sweden (Professor Herlitz), the 
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United States of America (Professor Jaffee), France (Mr Letourneur), Germany 
(Professor Schneider in collaboration with Dr. Bullinger, Assistant Professor at the 
Law School of Tiibingen), the United Kingdom (Professor de Smith) and Austria 
(Professor Spanner). Only one of these papers had previously been published—Professor 
de Smith’s long study which had appeared in the Harvard Law Review (Vol. 68, No 4, 
February 1955). The opportunity of reading these papers helped to make up to the 
members for the brevity of the meeting. 

In spite of the excellent preparatory work, the discussions did not lead to any definite 
conclusions; nor, in fact, was this their object. Not until the Barcelona Conference, 
to be held later during the present year, will it be possible to draw conclusions from 
this study in comparative law, the usefulness of which, from the standpoints of both 
doctrine and jurisprudence, will be obvious to all experienced lawyers. Its interest, 
from the legislator’s point of view, is enhanced at a time when the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America are wondering about the evolution of their admi- 
nistrative law and it may be helpful, to summarize the main questions discussed at the 
Oxford meeting. 


Permeated as it is by the prerogatives of government, administrative law is inclined 
to reject the procedure of hearing both parties. The introduction of the audi alteram 
partem rule is only one aspect of the extension of the protection afforded to individual 
liberties under a democratic system of government. All those taking part in the Oxford 
meeting were prepared to admit, as a general rule, that the arbitrary powers of the 
administration should be limited by giving the public an opportunity to put their case. 
But the first necessity was to find a solution, from the special point of view of the meeting, 
to the classic problem of the differing views on the concepts of administrative law and 
administrative courts held by the English-speaking peoples, on the one hand, and the 
continental Europeans on the other. 

As Professors Hazard and Jaffee emphasized, the English-speaking countries, whose 
law is based, historically, on the common law, have discovered administrative law 
only through the pressure of events. In order to solve difficulties born of wars and 
crises, the executive has gradually arrogated to itself prerogatives outside the scope of 
the ordinary law, or has induced the legislature to accord it such prerogatives. The 
numerous special administrative authorities which have thus made their appearance 
have, with certain exceptions, escaped the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, which 
are imbued with the axiom that ‘The King can do no wrong’. But the original justifi- 
cation for the executive’s not being amenable to the courts is lost to the extent that 
Parliamentary control, which is, in principle, general, is powerless to limit or redress 
the many breaches of individual liberty which may be committed by the administration. 

Hence the desire expressed by legal authorities and by government services themselves 
to introduce the ‘rule of law’ into administrative procedure. By this is meant, as Pro- 
fessor de Smith has explained, not the extension of the courts’ control over the admi- 
nistration, but the introduction into administrative procedure of safeguards similar to 
those provided by the rules of ordinary legal procedure, and especially the introduction 
of the audi alteram partem rule. 

As regards the continental European countries, the identical point of view represented 
by Messrs. Letourneur, Schneider and Spanner is that of jurists imbued with a tradition 
of administrative law which has deep roots in the past history of their respective 
countries. For them the prerogatives of government conferred upon the administration 
in the public interest are, by their very nature, exclusive of the legal safeguards provided 
by the right to a hearing in the ordinary law courts. The State is essentially in a position 
of superiority with respect to other persons or bodies with whom it has legal relations. 
Only by a departure from the law can quasi-judicial procedure be introduced into 
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administrative law, and only in exceptional cases can the ordinary courts be called 
upon to take cognizance of the acts of the administration. 

Sweden, which is particularly liberal, combines an extensive conception of the prero- 
gatives of the public authorities with a highly developed quasi-judicial procedure for 
hearings. While emphasizing the distinguishing features of his country in this respect, 
Professor Herlitz pointed out that a system which worked well in Sweden could not be 
introduced, without appropriate precautions, into countries with far larger populations, 

The two divergent concepts of administrative law explain the opposition between 
countries with a hierarchical system of administrative courts and those in which 
numerous specialized courts may be called upon, without any coherent body of case- 
law, to hear disputes between private parties and the administration, or disputes be- 
tween administrative bodies. 

In countries which possess a ‘Council of State’, statutory and case law provide satis- 
factory a posteriori protection for the general public. Even in matters traditionally 
left to the discretion of the executive, the administrative judge exercises a certain control 
over the observance of due process. At the same time, the courts are daily narrowing 
the field of purely arbitrary ‘acts of government’. 

The disadvantages of the increase in the numbers of specialized administrative 
judges—a phenomenon which has not been checked, in France, by the existence of a 
Council of State—are however attenuated by the unifying influence of the Council 
when hearing appeals on ground of fact or law. On the other hand, where the adminis- 
trative courts are independent, the disadvantages of the system become particularly 
obvious. Specialized courts, of very uneven quality, interpret the law and government 
regulations more or less in accordance with the general principles of law. All too often, 
the administration is both judge and party in the same case. 

It is therefore understandable that, failing really sound a posteriori safeguards by 
reference to an administrative judge, jurists in the English-speaking countries should 
tend to extend the a priori guarantees provided by a previous hearing of the parties 
concerned. It is a striking fact, however, that such guarantees have been introduced 
mainly through the ordinary courts, in cases where these have held themselves to be 
competent by virtue of the common law or of some clause in a statute. Otherwise, 
doctrinal attempts at unification have come up against the restrictive notion of natural 
justice as understood by the common law. By a seeming paradox, the supreme adminis- 
trative courts of continental Europe, subscribing to general principles which respect 
the prerogatives of the administration, have none the less extended the previous hearing 
procedure to a large number of cases. 

Reference to the conflicting principles dividing the two schools of jurisprudence 
represented at the Oxford meeting may shed light on administrative practice both before 
the courts and in the actual conduct of administration. 


II 


THE ‘AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM’ RULE BEFORE THE COURTS 


In countries such as France, which have laid down the principle of separation between 
the administrative and judicial authorities, the ordinary courts may, in exceptional 
instances, take cognizance of the acts of the administration. In such cases, they apply 
the procedures of the ordinary law and respect the rights of the defendant. 

In the United Kingdom, Commonwealth countries and the United States of America, 
the competence of the regular courts, although exceptional in practice, is still based 
upon the ordinary law. The judge called upon to take cognizance of the acts of the 
administration does so under the rules of common law, considering in each case (case 
law) whether any of the natural rights which he is traditionally responsible for protecting 
has been disregarded. It is this partitioning of law that explains the variety of the case- 
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law established by the rulings of the United States Supreme Court when it comes to 
applying the audi alteram partem rule. For example, the Supreme Court has refused to 
pronounce on the legality of a civil servant’s dismissal from his post—or, in practice, 
to hear his side of the case—on the grounds that the American Constitution protects 
no interest in public office which is not a matter of life, liberty or property. 

British courts are chary of applying the procedure of hearing both parties to adminis- 
trative questions. The tendency is to reserve the application of the rules of natural jus- 
tice to cases comparable to an ordinary action, in which two private parties present 
their cases before the judge. The difficulty of treating the administration as a private 
party will readily be appreciated. A procedure for relief against action ultra vires is 
badly needed. 

In the Western European countries, the administrative tribunals, as ordinary judges 
dealing with administrative matters, generally ensure observance of the procedure for 
hearing both parties. The audi alteram partem rule is automatically applied before such 
tribunals, either by virtue of a general provision (Austria, Germany) or by virtue of a 
body of rulings supported by specific texts (France, Sweden). The rule is thus a general 
principle of law, which may not be departed from except by Act of Parliament. 

This has its effect on procedure. The judge must notify the action to all interested 
parties and transmit to them all the documents in the case, at least if they apply for 
these documents. Finally, the judge must base his decision on these documents alone. 
Only German law provides that secret documents concerning National Defence may be 
communicated by the administration to the judge alone. The French Council of State, 
fearing the possible abuses of such a procedure, has expressly forbidden it. 

Subject to the special provisions of German law, the audi alteram partem rule, which is 
taken in its widest acceptation by the courts, is also widely applied in the actual conduct 
of administration. The development of case-law and doctrine in all the countries 
represented at the Oxford meeting tends to give the rule an increasingly important 
place in administrative practice. 


THE ‘AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM’ RULE IN THE CONDUCT OF ADMINISTRATION 


The principle is open to discussion, however, especially if the judge’s control extends to 
pronouncing judgement not only on the formal legality of the administrative act, but 
also on its basis in law. Administrative action necessitates power of decision and respon- 
sibility vested in one body; it is based on the principle of authority and is scarcely 
compatible with prior discussion in public, or even with the parties concerned alone. 
In certain cases, the administration must be able to act swiftly to preserve order or 
security. 

On the other hand, the administration must be fully informed before it acts, for, as 
the Austrian jurist Tezner points out: ‘Experience shows that . . . arbitrary action by 
the adr ‘nistration . . . nearly always represents the exercise of power without due 
appreciation, not so much of the law, as of the real facts’.! 

The audi alteram partem rule, the application of which is as varied as administrative 
action itself, changes in scope according to the nature of the decision, the administra- 
tive authority and the purpose of the act. 

In cases of decisions affecting individuals, except where the law or very special 
circumstances permit a departure from the principle, the parties concerned should be 
informed in advance of the action contemplated. Such is the case in France, for example, 
in questions concerning civil servants, deprivation of public office and encroachment 
upon the public highway, which is permitted on an essentially precarious basis. In the 
United States of America, the rulings of the courts, of which there are many in economic 
matters, are based on similar principles; and in the United Kingdom, demolition of 
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1. Das Gsterreichische Administrativuerfahren, systematisch dargestellt auf Grund der verwaltungsger 
Praxis, 2nd edition, 1925, Vienna. 
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condemned buildings must be preceded by a hearing of the parties concerned. Only 
German law makes a prior hearing the exception rather than the rule, preferring to 
it a system of hearings after the event, by recourse to a voluntary jurisdiction or by 
appeal through the normal channels. 

In the case of administrative regulations, or ‘subordinate legislation’, it is generally 
conceded that a hearing is neither possible nor desirable. In Sweden, however, where 
administrative documents may be freely consulted by the public, there is, practically 
speaking, permanent consultation between the administration and the parties concer- 
ned, although it is the latter’s business to apply for information. At all events, in the case 
of regulations, it is never customary for the administration to give prior notice of its 
intentions. The British jurists then say that the functions of the administrative authority 
are not judicial, or, in other words, that by their very nature they rule out prior discus. 
sion and, in cases where there is no procedure for appeal on ultra vires grounds, all 
claims in respect of the action taken. 

The audi alteram partem rule is, however, comparable with the many forms of consul- 
tative procedure laid down by law or regulations, It is certain, for example, that the 
legislature intended consultation of the Assembly of the French Union about certain 
colonial decrees to provide opportunity for the equivalent of a hearing of the parties 
concerned. 

The law of the English-speaking countries, which distinguishes between quasi- 
judicial and purely administrative functions, separates quasi-judicial bodies both from 
administrative tribunals and from the administration. By ‘quasi-judicial bodies’ are 
meant bodies which, without being tribunals, are able, by virtue of their composition, 
to act in legal form, especially where the law provides for a procedure of judicial enquiry, 
Similarly, the Council of State imposes on quasi-judicial bodies, such as land redistri- 
bution commissions, a far more scrupulous respect for the audi alteram partem rule than 
it does on a purely administrative authority, such as a Minister, Prefect or Mayor. 


Ill 


All systems of law, however liberal, allow within certain limits of arbitrary action by 
the Government and the administration—action sufficiently defined by the terms ‘acts 
of government’ and ‘discretionary powers’. Even in so special a field, however, the audi 
alteram partem rule happily has a place, even though a modest one. 

Where the rights of foreigners are concerned, American case-law requires a previous 
hearing by the administrative authority. The same is true in France, and although, 
in the United Kingdom, the courts refuse to hear a protest made by a deported alien, 
administrative practice, backed by doctrine, usually recognizes the right of the party 
concerned to be heard. 

As regards police matters, the United States Supreme Court has ruled that an orga- 
nization may not be placed on the list of subversive organizations until it has had an 
opportunity to present its defence. 

Finally, even when the previous hearing procedure is precluded by the subject of the 
decision—especially when it is urgently necessary to reestablish public order—French 
administrative law, like Germanic law, permits the parties concerned to petition for 
their case to be heard, and so provides for the possibility of after the event discussion, 
prior to litigation. French law goes even further, providing that, in certain circum- 
stances, silence on the part of the administration shall be interpreted as refusal. 
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IV 


Besides the letter of the law and its interpretation by the courts, administrative practice 
may play an important part in safeguarding public liberties. The audi alteram partem 
rule, which for example has no place in British public administration (civil service) 
disputes, is none the less respected in the United Kingdom thanks to the power of the 
British civil servants’ associations. In any event, a supreme administrative tribunal is 
an essential safeguard against the degeneration of administrative practice and a recru- 
descence of arbitrary action on the part of the executive. 


EVENTS OF THE THIRD INTERAMERICAN 
CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY 4 


University of Texas, 16-20 December 1955 


The Third Interamerican Congress of Psychology, sponsored by the Interamerican 
Society of Psychology, was held at the University of ‘Texas, Austin, Texas, from 16-20 De- 
cember 1955. The central theme of the Congress, “The Psychology of Social Tensions’, 
was discussed in various panels, such as ‘The Human Relations Laboratory for Inves- 
tigations of Social Tensions’, “Tension-Mapping the Psycho-social World of the School 
System’, ‘Approaches to Intergroup and International Understanding’, ‘Intercultural 
Tensions in Europe, the Near East and North America’, ‘Intercultural Tensions in 
Mexico and the United States’, ‘Tensions in Childhood’. Several individual papers 
presented in the general sessions dealt with tension problems in communities and in 
psychotherapy. 

Among foreign delegates were representatives from Argentina, Canada, the Domi- 
nican Republic, Jamaica, Mexico, Panama and Venezuela. The Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene and the University 
of Texas gave generous financial support to the Congress Committee, which was able 
to offer various hospitalities todelegates. The United States State Department facilitated 
the travel of some foreign delegates and Dr. J. Manuel Espinosa, Chief of Professional 
Activities of the State Department’s International Exchange Program gave the key- 
note address. 

Officers of the Interamerican Society of Psychology elected for 1956 are: President: 
Otto Klineberg, Columbia University; Vice-President: Guillermo Davila, National Uni- 
versity of Mexico; Secretary-General: Werner Wolff, Bard College; Treasurer: Gustave 
M. Gilbert, Michigan State University. 

The Interamerican Society of Psychology, with its Committees on Interamerican 
Cooperation (Chairman, H. H. Anderson), on Membership (Chairman, S. Pearlman), 
on Publication (Chairman, L. Sontag), on Research (Chairman, K. Dallenbach) 
aims at furthering the development of interamerican psychology and education. The 
first monograph of the Society, Present Day Psychology in the Americas, written by the 
Society’s representatives in North and Latin America, has just been issued. Contribu- 
tions at the Third Congress, the translations of which were transmitted by electronic 
equipment, will be published in journals and monographs. 

Applications for membership may be sent to the Secretary-General, Werner Wolff, 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 


1. Prepared by the Secretary-General and distributed from the office of the Past-President, Willard C. Olson, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


Nijmegen, 3-15 September 1956 


An International Conference on Human Relations will be organized at Berg en Dal, 
near Nijmegen, Netherlands, from 3 to 15 September 1956. The general theme of the 
Conference will be: ‘Research into factors influencing Human Relations’. The object 
of the Conference is to provide a forum for experts to exchange views and experiences 
on various problems of human relations, especially on the actual approach adopted, or 
to be adopted, in this field by organizations in different countries. However, the 
problems involved cannot be studied without taking into account the existing situation 
and the actual socio-cultural structure of different countries and regions. Whatever 
that situation and structure may be, general tendencies are almost everywhere at 
work which carry with them more or less radical changes and resistances related to 
them. A number of experts will therefore address the Conference in plenary sessions 
on ‘Changes in and Resistances to Human Relations’. These addresses will furnish 
members with a background for discussions in the sectional meetings, on which the 
results of the Conference will largely depend. 

The subjects to be discussed are: 1. Now does the problem of human relations present itself 
in your country? Starting from the viewpoint that each country has its own human 
relations problems and must solve them in its own may, it is important to know how 
people see and approach them and what policy is followed by organizations, aiming 
at the improvement of human relations. 

2. Task and functions of the so-called centres for human relations, and similar institutes. At 
present the number of centres and institutes concerned with the problems of human 
relations is still relatively small. In the near future a steady growth in their number is to 
be expected. For this reason an exchange of the experience already gained in the existing 
centres would be very useful. 

3. Interaction between research and applicatiomin the field of human relations. In a good many 
countries research in the field of human relations is already being carried out. This, 
however, does not always imply that there exist close links between those engaged in 
research and those engaged in actual practice. What form should the interaction 
between research and actual practice take, and how could the present interaction be 
improved? 

4. Fundamental research into human relations. The inclusion of this kind of research in 
the Conference programme is deemed important in order to provide members with an 
opportunity to reflect upon the nature of the fundamental factors in human relations. 
Fundamental research also helps to avoid vagueness in the problem of human relations. 

5. Changes in and resistances to human relations. Special attention will be given to the 
discussion of (a) The development of an agrarian into an industrial society, coupled 
with the related technological and organizational provisions. (b) Disintegration of 
traditional family and community life and the emancipation of woman. (c) The prefe- 
rence for elected leaders over leaders by regular succession. (d) Relations between 
employers and employees. (e) Main resistance of a general nature. 

6. The philosophical background to human relations. Since interpersonal relationship is 
an important aspect of modern philosophy, the specifically human aspect in human 
relations, considered from a philosophical point of view, will be one of the subjects of the 
Conference. 

The Conference languages will be English, French, German and Spanish. 
Simultaneous interpretation facilities will be provided for all plenary sessions and for 
some of the sectional meetings. 

All correspondence concerning participation in the Conference should be addressed 
to the Secretariat of the International Conference on Human Relations:—Raamweg 44, 
The Hague, Netherlands—Telephone 183015, The Hague, Telegrams: INCOHR, 
The Hague. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON THE LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION, ORGANIZED 
BY THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LEGAL SCIENCE 


Paris, Unesco House, 17-21 February 1956. 


The various international social science associations are at present examining, each in 
its own sphere and in accordance with resolution IV.1.3.4114 of Unesco’s programme 
for 1955-56, the ways in which peaceful co-operation can be developed at world level 
between countries with differing political systems or economic and social structures. 

In order to play its particular part in these studies to its full ability, the International 
Association of Legal Science organized at Unesco House, between 17 and 21 February 
1956, a large-scale Symposium on the Legal Aspects of Peaceful Co-operation. 

It should be noted that IALS had already held a short preparatory meeting on this 
subject in Paris, on 11 and 12 June 1955. Those taking part were: Mr. Sandstrom 
(Sweden), chairman, member of the International Committee of Comparative Law 
(the Steering Committee of [ALS) ; Mrs. P. Bastid (France); Mr. René David (France) ; 
Dr. Johnson (United Kingdom); and Professor Manfred Lachs (Poland). Mr. Lazare 
Kopelmanas (Economic Commission for Europe) was present as an observer. The 
Secretariat of IALS was represented by Dr. Kurt Lipstein (United Kingdom), its 
Director of Scientific Studies, and by Professor André Bertrand, Secretary-General. 
The Secretariat of Unesco was represented by Mrs. A. Myrdal (Director, Department 
of Social Sciences), Mr. Guy de Lacharriére (Deputy Director), and Dr. S. Friedman. 

As a result of the preliminary conclusions unanimously adopted by this small group 
of experts, the International Committee of Comparative Law decided, at its annual 
meeting (Istanbul, 8-10 September 1955), that a symposium, attended by more 
delegates and lasting for a longer period, should be held in Paris at the beginning of 
1956. The experts taking part would be asked to propose to Unesco various subjects 
(which might eventually give rise to further studies) in the fields of comparative law 
and public international law. These subjects should be such as to involve other social 
science disciplines and should, by their nature, contribute to the development of 
peaceful co-operation throughout the world. 

The Symposium was held at Unesco House from 17 to 21 February 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Dean Léon Julliot de la Morandiére, President of IALS. The Associa- 
tion was, morevover, officially, represented by two members of the International 
Committe of Comparative Law: Professor C. J. Hamson (United Kingdom), and 
Mr. Emil Sandstrom (Sweden). Eighteen experts from 12 countries were present. 
Mrs, P. Bastid and Mr. René David, representing the French Committee of Compara- 
tive Law; Dean B. Blagojevié, chairman of the Yugoslav Committee; Dean R. H. 
Graveson, chairman of the British Committee (assisted by Mr. Mendes da Costa. 
reader in the Faculty of Law, King’s College, London); Professor John Hazard, of 
Columbia University, representing the United States Committee; Professor Nail 
Kubali, of the Faculty of Law, Istanbul, representing the Turkish Committee, and a 
member of the International Committee of Comparative Law; Professor Ake Malmes- 
trom, of the Faculty of Law of Uppsala, representing the Swedish Committee; Dean 
Boura and Dr. J. Zourek, of the Faculty of Law of Prague, nominated by the Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences; Professors Glaser, Maurer and Popesco, of Bucharest, 
nominated by the Academy of the Rumanian Republic; Mr. Evgeni Korovin, 
corresponding member of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Academy of Sciences 
Moscow (nominated by that body); Professors M. Lachs and S. Szer, of Warsaw, 


1. Resolution IV.1.3.4114 ‘authorizes the Director-General to undertake an objective study of the means of 
promoting peaceful co-operation in accordance with the aims expressed in the Unesco Constitution’. 
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nominated by the Polish Academy of Sciences; Professor Imre Szabo, director of the 
Institute of Legal Science, Budapest, nominated by the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences; and Professor Luben Vassilev, of Sofia, nominated by the Bulgarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences. In addition, observers attended from the following bodies: 
German Committee of Comparative Law (Dr. K. Neumayer, Tiibingen) ; Institute for 
the Comparison of European Legal Systems (Sarrbriicken), associate member of 
IALS (Professor G. Langrod); International Institute for the Unification of Private 
Law (Rome), associate member of [ALS (Mr. Matteucci) ; International Social Science 
Council (Professor Claude Levi-Strauss); and International Economic Association 
(Mrs. Berger-Lieser). Further, Mr. Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Japan, followed the work of the Symposium during the afternoon of 18 February. 

Unesco, was represented by Mr. G. de Lacharriére, Acting-Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Mr. H. Saba, Legal Adviser, and Messrs. J. E. Godchot and 
S. Friedman, of the Department of Social Sciences. Dr. Kurt Lipstein (United Kingdom) 
Director of Scientific Studies in IALS, and the Association’s Secretary-General, 
Professor André Bertrand (France), were present at this meeting also. 

Unfortunately, Maharajah Nagendra Sing, representing the Indian Committee of 
Comparative Law, and Dean Edouardo Couture, representing the Uruguayan 
Committee, both of whom had intended to take part in the Symposium, were at the 
last moment prevented from coming to Paris. Their absence was greatly regretted. 

The Symposium met in plenary session on 17 and 18 February. On 20 February it 
split into several working groups, and met again in plenary session on 21 February, 
when it drafted its final recommendations, based on the reports prepared by each 
working group. All these recommendations were adopted unanimously. 

The Symposium—to which lists of tentative subjects drawn up by National 
Committee and associate members of IALS, or by the Academies of Sciences of the 
Eastern countries, had been submitted—decided to propose to Unesco seven subjects 
for research—four of a very general nature, and three of a more specific character. 

The four general subjects—for which the Symposium decided not to establish any 
order of priority, importance or urgency—were the following: sovereignty and inter- 
national co-operation; the legal aspects of commercial relations between countries 
with differing economic structures; the concept of legality and the role of law (compa- 
rative study); and the legal problems raised by nationalization, State enterprise or 
collectivized enterprises in comparative and international law. 

The importance of the first of these subjects needs no stressing. Peaceful co-operation 
between States with differing economic systems presupposes, if it is to be effective, 
respect for their sovereignty. There seems, however, to be some divergence of opinion 
between politicians and ‘internationalists’ in the various countries concerning the 
interpretation of the principle of sovereignty. It would therefore be most valuable if 
qualified jurists from countries with differing economic systems were to study the 
principle of sovereignty in present-day international law. These experts would have to 
determine the exact meaning of the principle as it appears in the United Nations 
Charter, drawing a distinction between the sphere coming within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of States and that coming within the jurisdiction of the international 
Organization itself, and to specify the field of application of regional pacts. They would 
also examine voluntary and conventional restrictions of sovereignty, and the various 
methods of such restriction. Finally, they would study the concept of international 
legality, considered as a basis for peaceful co-operation between States, by analysing 
relationship between the principle of pacta sunt servanda, the notion of good faith and 
the rebus sic stantibus clause. It seems clear moreover that this problem would be of 
interest to political scientists, from a standpoint other than that of the jurist. 

The legal aspects of commercial relations between countries with differing economic 
structures also constitute a major problem—both theoretical and practical—a satisfactory 
solution of which could only improve relations between East and West. Whether it be 
a matter of the law applicable to international commercial contracts, the difficulties 
created by its non-application for reasons of internal order, the technique of commercial 
treaties, the legal basis and formalities of international payments, or international 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


commercial arbitration—a few points such as these (the list is far from exhaustive) 
suffice to show the great scope of the problems arising in this field, and the consequences 
of their solution by means of a general agreement. Nor can it be doubted that, looked 
at from another angle, the subject might be of considerable interest to economists. 

A comparative study, by experts of the various legal systems (codified law of western 
and eastern countries, the common law system, etc.), of the different ways of conceiving 
legality (the principle of legality, Socialist legality, the rule of law) should also lead 
to particularly fruitful comparisons and reconciliations, and to a better understanding, 
by the citizens of different States, of each others’ institutions. Such a study should 
concentrate especially on the rights of the person in penal procedure, on legal or other 
checks on administrative action, on relations between State or collectivized enterprises, 
on the organization and functions of the Public Prosecutor’s department, etc. It could 
touch on the concept of international legality and, in so doing, lead to a comparison 
of the various methods used in order to make citizens ‘aware’ of the law and of the 
content and justification of legal rules. In the latter connexion, especially, jurist 
preoccupation with these matters would be echoed by that of sociologists and experts 
in international relations. 

Finally, the nationalization of industries and the establishment of State-controlled 
or collectivized enterprises constitute one of the most important phenomena of our day. 
Such undertakings are to be found in many States, whether these be Socialist or, 
alternatively, countries in which private enterprise continues to predominate, or, again, 
countries which are ‘underdeveloped’ or have recently attained to nationhood. Conse- 
quently, the Symposium decided that comparative studies should be undertaken on 
this subject, which would enable comparisons to be made between the economic bases 
of these various enterprises and the legal systems applying to them under the several] 
countries’ municipal law. But it is also clear that such enterprises are called upon to 
play a very important part in international relations. An analysis should therefore be 
made of the international consequences stemming from the development of such 
undertakings, and of methods which would eliminate or palliate the difficulties arising 
in relations between countries whose economy is based on collective ownership of the 
means of production and those in which property still predominates. Such an analysis 
would enable recent developments in International Law in this connexion to be 
assessed. Here again it is easy to find common points of interest for jurists and 
economists. 

The three more detailed subjects recommended by the Symposium as being of 
equal importance concern: the legal position of spouses and children with respect to 
family law and inheritance; legal co-operation between States (including the execution 
of foreign judgements); and the management of municipal services. 

The first, the study of which should take place on a comparative basis, would lead 
to an examination of the legal position of married women with respect to family law 
and inheritance, and the social consequences of this legal position throughout the world 
today; of questions concerning the dissolution of the marriage tie, and, in particular, 
the recognition and execution of judgements in divorce cases; of the legal position of 
children born in and out of wedlock; of maintenance obligation in connexion with 
family relations (legitimate or not) and the rules concerning conflicting laws or juris- 
dictions on this point; and finally, as regards inheritance, of the rules governing the 
transmissibility of hereditary property and the determination of heirs, with particular 
reference to the international aspect of these problems (status of aliens and conflict of 
laws). This subject, which is largely a matter of private international law, could be of 
interest to sociologists in several ways. 

Legal co-operation between States (including the execution of foreign judgements) 
raises problems of scientific and practical interest which are most important at the 
present time. It would be desirable to determine the civil status of the alien, especially 
as regards legal procedure; to analyse the workings of public departments of justice 
in regard, internationally, to both civil and commercial cases; and finally, to consider 
whether, and in what way, foreign judgements were satisfactorily recognized in the 
various States, and how the exequatur procedure functioned. In this latter aspect, 
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the subject comes within the scope of administrative science as well as of law itself, 

Finally, management of municipal services, as analysed in comparative law, would 
include the study, in the various countries’ municipal law, of the activities of municipal 
services, the legal procedures applicable to the management of such services, their 
internal organization and their relations with the government (types of control, trus- 
teeship or supervision exercised by the latter and, as a corollary, the effective scope of 
local autonomy). It would seem that this group of questions should be studied in co. 
operation with other international social science associations (International Political 
Science Association, International Institute of Administrative Sciences) and with 
the International Union of Local Authorities. 

Such are the results of the Symposium held from 17 to 21 February 1956. IALS hopes 
that Unesco will profit from them, firstly by submitting the seven subjects selected toa 
meeting of experts which the Association is organizing from 2 to 9 July 1956 in Vienna, 
This meeting, which will be of an interdisciplinary nature, will discuss the same reso- 
lution (IV.1.3.4114). Further, IALS sincerely hopes that several of these subjects will 
be included in Unesco’s programme for 1957-58, as it will take shape after the General 
Conference at New Delhi (November-December 1956). 

But even apart from this, the Symposium provided an opportunity for jurists of 
countries greatly differing in political, economic and social respects to meet for the 
first time in many years, compare their points of view and get to know each other. 
The talks took place in an atmosphere of mutual understanding and of respect for 
personal opinions. Lastly, thanks to reciprocal concessions, all the subjects proposed 
for discussion were accepted unanimously by the experts. IALS therefore sees grounds 
for hope that, especially in eastern countries where no National Committees for legal 
science or comparative law yet exist, such bodies may be set up in the near future to 
add to the 28 National Committees at present affiliated to the Association. If the inter- 
nal structure of the International Association of Legal Science were thus strengthened 
as a direct consequence of the Symposium of 17-21 February 1956, the Symposium 
would have well served the cause of peaceful co-operation which, on the plane of the 
Science of Law, was its aim. 


AWARDS OF THE ISTITUTO LUIGI STURZO 


The Istituto Luigi Sturzo has completed procedures for the award of an international 
prize of 4,000,000 lire for a monograph on ‘The methodological problems and criteria 
of sociology in the first half on the XXth. century’, in accordance with the rules gover- 
ning the competition, which were published in January 1953. 

After excluding all works which did not conform to those rules, the directors of the 
Istituto Luigi Sturzo submitted to the Board of Adjudicators, for its consideration, 
14 of the monographs entered. 

The Board—composed of Professor Felice Battaglia (Chairman), Professor Giuseppe 
Capograssi, Senator Raffaele Ciasca, Professor G. Ugo Papi and the late Avv. Mario 
Ferrara—considered each of these 14 works. After comparing their respective merits, 
it unanimously agreed that the monograph signed Natura enim non nisi imperando 
vincitur; societas autem non nisi parendo vel convincendo vincitur should receive the prize for 
the years 1953-1954, and that the work signed Hoc opus, hic labor est was deserving of 
honourable mention. 

The author of the first monograph proved to be Professor Antonio Perpina Rodriguez, 
of the University of Madrid and the Instituto Social Leon XIII; and of the second, 
Professor Livio Livi, of the University of Rome. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE CLUBE DE ECONOMISTAS 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


The Clube de Economistas (Economists’ Club) was founded as a non profit-making 
corporation at the instance of a group of economists from the principal research insti- 
tutes in Rio de Janeiro. Its object is to raise the standard of economic studies in Brazil. 

In pursuit of this aim the club proposes, (a) to serve as a documentation centre for 
the assistance of all persons carrying out research in economics; (b) to effect exchanges 
with all bodies, official or private, in Brazil or abroad, pursuing economic studies; 
(c) to promote meetings, conferences, seminars, courses and congresses for the purpose 
of spreading economic knowledge; (d) to issue a quarterly review, Economica Brasileira, 
for the publication of original papers and translations of genuine significance for the 
advancement of economic studies in Brazil. 

The club intends to seek exchanges of publications with other like bodies. So far, 
four numbers of its review have appeared. 


THE WASHINGTON PUBLIC OPINION LABORATORY 


University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


This laboratory has issued a Seven-Year Report covering its activities fom 1947 to 1954. 
After setting out the purposes of the laboratory, the report summarizes its activities 
under four main headings: (a) Civic research (community polling; State-wide polling 
national research, and international research); (b) Basic research (studies of human 
inter-action; studies of human motivation; studies of speech behaviour) ; (c) Technical 
research (techniques of designing, questioning, sampling, interviewing, analysing data 
and reporting findings) ; (d) Training researchers as directors (curriculum and projects). 

The report also has a section dealing with the laboratory’s administration and staff, 
and an appendix listing the reports of laboratory activities, including bulletins, articles 
and theses. 

The Director is Stuart Carter Dodd, and the Assistant Director, Edith Dyer Rainboth, 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 


Administrative Science Quarterly, a new journal devoted to advancing basic understanding 
of administrative processes in all types of organizations, will appear in the summer of 
1956. Results of empirical investigation and theoretical analysis from all pertinent 
disciplines will be included. 

Published by the Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell 
University, the Quarterly will carry articles, book reviews and abstracts relating to 
administration as revealed in business, educational, governmental, hospital, military 
and similar organizations. It will include materials dealing with administration in 
various cultural settings. 

Editor of the Quarterly is James D. Thompson. The editorial board includes Sune 
Carlson, Melvin de Chazeau, Alexander Leighton, Edward H. Litchfield, and Ewing 
W. Reilley. Paul Wasserman is book review editor. 

Domestic and foreign subscription will be $7.50, with a special student subscription 
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of $4.00. All correspondence should be addressed to Administrative Science Quarterly, 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca 
N.Y. 


> 


ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF SOCIOMETRY 


The American Sociological Society, publisher of the American Sociological Review, 
announces the publication of Sociometry: A Journal of Research in Social Psychology, 
Founded in 1937 by Dr. J. L. Moreno, this quarterly journal will, with the March 1956 
issue, become an official publication of the Society. 

Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Social Psychologist, Russell Sage Foundation, will be the 
new editor of Sociometry. His staff of 20 associate editors and 18 editorial consultants js 
made up of outstanding sociologists, psychologists, and other scholars in related fields, 

The new Sociometry faces simultaneously two spheres of scientific investigation: it 
is concerned both with the individual and the collective. It aspires to produce the 
connective tissue of knowledge which joins these two arenas. In this spirit it will 
attempt to report the best research in social psychology, and to provide an outlet for 
the developing body of theory in this field. 

The annual subscription rate to Sociometry is $9.00 for both domestic and foreign 
subscribers, with single issues priced at $2.25. Correspondence regarding subscriptions 
should be addressed to The American Sociological Society, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. Correspondence with the editor should be sent 
to Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y. 


SPANISH PRIZE FOR PSYCHOLOGY 


At its meeting on 12 February 1954, the Sociedad Espajiola de Psicologia (Spanish 
Psychological Society) decided to establish a Spanish Prize for Psychology. This 
prize is to be awarded every two years, alternately to Spanish authors and to authors 
of all Spanish-speaking countries, for the best experimental or methodological work 
published in Spanish on questions relating to theoretical or applied psychology. 

For the first award of the prize (of a value of 2,500 pesetas), a jury, consisting of 
Mr. José Germain (Chairman), Mr. Juan Lopez Ibor, Mr. Juan Zaragiieta and Mr. José 
Luis Pinillos, was appointed. The jury considered works published by Spanish psycho- 
logists during 1953 and 1954. At a meeting on 19 October 1955, the prize was awarded 
to Mr. Mariano Yela, the Spanish psychologist, for his experimental works on the 
psychology of perception, published in Nos. 26, 30 and 31 of the Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada. 

The next award of the Spanish Prize for Psychology will be open to psychologists 
of all the Spanish-speaking countries. 

The prize will be awarded for a work published in Spanish during 1955 or 1956. 

The Spanish Psychological Society has decided to increase the amount of the prize 
to 5,000 pesetas. 

Authors desirous of bringing their works to notice and furnishing the necessary 
information concerning them, may send them to the Society’s Secretariat, Plaza de 
Santa Barbara, 10, Madrid. 
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OPEN FORUM 


V. OPEN FORUM 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT 
TO SOVIET PSYCHOLOGISTS 


JEAN PIAGET 


After the excellent contact made at the Montreal Congress with Soviet 
psychologists, particularly Leontiev and Teplov, four Parisian psychologists 
(or more precisely four who are teaching in Paris) were invited to visit their 
colleagues and the institutes of psychological research in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. These were Pieron, Fraisse, Zazzo and myself. Beyond my personal 
desire to broaden my knowledge I felt it was my duty as President of the 
International Union of Scientific Psychology to accept every occasion for 
scientific liaison. At the last moment unfortunately Pieron was unable to go 
owing to ill health, and only the three of us were able to spend 8 days together 
in Moscow, in April, with two days in Leningrad (notably at the famous 
Pavlov Institute which is about half an hour’s drive out in the country). 

We were given a most cordial and friendly welcome by our hosts and were 
received most charmingly at home and in excellent hotels. I would also 
like to mention three general impressions which struck us with increasing force. 

The first is the position of importance enjoyed in Moscow by men (and 
women) of science, independent of their position in the party. We were 
impressed to find in important posts and in full scientific activity a certain 
number of our colleagues about whose present position we had been wondering 
before our trip. 

The second impression is the diversity of individual opinions on a great 
number of essential questions, such as, for example, the purpose of psychology. 
We were well aware, for instance, of the controversy that had opposed Teplov 
to Leontiev in this central problem, but we intended to avoid any indiscreet 
allusion to it. However, one day when we were having a discussion with 
the ‘five greats’ (Leontiev, Teplov, Rubinstein, Luria and Smirnov), on 
the question of psychological objectives, Teplov declared, smiling to an 
equally smiling Leontiev, that he maintained his position one hundred per 
cent, namely that the states of consciousness (images, intellectual operations, 
language, etc., in so far as conscious) constitute the most important aspect of 
these psychological objectives. When we asked them whether they believed 
in animal psychology, they burst into laughter, replying that there were five 
different opinions on that point! And nevertheless they made up an excellent 
team. 

Our third general impression was of the objectivity and frankness of our 
colleagues on the questions we submitted to them for discussion. At the end 
of our stay for instance, we had a frank discussion of a certain number of 
questions which remained in our minds, especially concerning the real implica- 
tions of reflexological explanations in psychology. We found not only a full 
comprehension of our questions, but in addition a less dogmatic critical 
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position than we would have thought from some of the publications on these 
subjects. We learned inéer alia that the publications of Ivanov-Smolenski by 
no means carry authority in Moscow, as is supposed outside the country, 
A fine example of objectivity was furnished us by Professor F. P. Maiorov at the 
Pavlov Institute, where we were shown certain experiments on the ‘dynamic 
stereotypes’ of chimpanzees. Whether because of excitement due to our 
presence or to some quite different cause, two of the three chimpanzees exa- 
mined in our presence (after about 200 previous daily sessions) failed to react 
according to expectations. For the first time they pushed a key through the 
opening of an apparatus until then ignored (as a consequence of their stereo- 
type). Instead of cutting short this situation which many laboratory directors 
would have found unpleasant, Maiorov kept us there for about two hours 
so that we could get a complete idea of the phenomenon that had just 
occurred. 

In quite another field, too, I noted the same effort at objectivity on the 
part of my Soviet colleagues at the Moscow Academy of Science. This was in 
connexion with an epistemological discussion, a brief resumé of which follows: 
The philosopher Kedrov opened the debate: ‘For us the object exists before our 
knowledge of it. Are you of the same opinion?’ I replied: ‘As a psychologist, 
I think that the subject knows an object only in acting upon it and transforming 
it somewhat. Thus I do not know what the object is before knowledge of it’. 
Rubinstein then proposed this conciliatory formula: ‘The object is a part of 
the world, which could doubtless be divided up into objects in different 
ways. Do you agree then that the world exists before knowledge?’ I replied: 
‘As a psychologist, I think that knowledge supposes an activity of the brain; 
now the brain is a part of the organism, which is itself a part of the world . . . 
so, I agree’. After this followed a little discussion in Russian of which I unfor- 
tunately understood only two words: ‘Piaget’ and ‘idealism’. When I asked 
the connexion between these two words, they answered: ‘Piaget is not an 
idealist’. I do not think our amiable colleagues will be bound forever by this 
conclusion, but I warmly appreciate this attitude of reciprocity and search for 
agreement in a field where dissension is much more common. 

I come now to some more specific impressions. But here I would need about 
fifty pages to mention them all, so rich and varied were the research projects 
that we were shown. 

First I must mention the large number of Moscow psychologists. In my 
ignorance I had expected to find a lot of physiologists and few psychologists 
at Moscow. Now, although there are a great many physiologists, the psycho- 
logists are no less numerous; those of the University, those of the institutes 
dependent on the Academy of Sciences, those of the psychological institute 
connected with the Academy of Pedagogic Sciences (Director, Smirnov), 
those of the Institute of Defectology (Director, Luria), etc. | would not hazard 
a number, but in a general closing session where I had the honour of giving a 
lecture (Fraisse and Zazzo also spoke of their work), a large amphitheatre 
was filled by an audience of Moscow psychologists which included only a few 
advanced postgraduate students. The discussion which followed the lecture 
made it clear that these psychologists read everything that appears abroad, 
particularly in French and English. In fact, I found Russian colleagues who 
had read brief articles whose contents I had partially forgotten. The only cri- 
tical reflexion that occurred to me in the course of my visit or in analysing 
certain studies like those of Kostiouk on the psychology of number in children 
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—is that certain writers seem to quote non-Russians a good deal less than they 
read them. No doubt there are important reasons for this. 

Let us now turn to the experiments and important researches that interested 
us, and which were quite innumerable. 

In the purely reflexological field, the work of Asratyan on the diverse combi- 
nations between the tonic and phasic reflexes made a deep impression on us. 
This research had already been presented at the Montreal Congress, but we 
were struck by the brilliance of the experiments showing the difference in 
reaction of animals according to attitude, and by the lively realization on the 
part of this author of the problems still to be resolved in the explanation of 
the central notions of reflexology (beginning with the notion of excitation). 

In the field of the psychology of intelligence and of thought we saw a large 
number of research projects on intellectual operations, especially on the solu- 
tion of problems on the basis of acquired experience, on the assimilation of 
classroom information (Mentchinskaja), etc., with particular emphasis on 
the hypothesis that absolute lack of knowledge does not exist, and that new 
information is always grafted on previous information. 

In connexion with intelligence, we know that the Soviet psychologists are 
reputed to distrust tests and statistics and to prefer direct observation or clinical 
observation in a natural environment. However, although they do not want 
‘blind tests’ or haphazard ones, they have no objection whatsoever to standar- 
dized tests when there is exact verification, and they make use of correla- 
tions, etc., when necessary. ‘What we cannot admit, however’, they told us, 
‘is that mathematical treatment can give psychological meaning to facts 
which do not have such meaning’. 

In child psychology, great attention is given to the difference in reactions 
in play context and in other contexts: for instance, visual acuity is not the 
same in play and in the laboratory and perceptual constants are better on real 
objects with motivation than on neutral figures. 

The role of language is studied in the classification and perception of 
colours, in perceptive organization, in the regulation of motricity (Luria) and 
the formation of mental images (Chemiakin) in conjunction with the action of 
motricity. From the point of view of the role of motricity in the constitution of 
images, an interesting experiment of I. M. Solovjev shows that drawings of 
the blind are much better when their eyes are open than when closed (with 
electromyographic control), the situation being naturally quite different 
with those born blind. 

In the realm of drawing I could mention numerous research projects, for 
instance those of Ignatiev on drawing in stages (with carbon papers changed 
at fixed intervals), to judge the degree of synthesis and the progressive differen- 
tiation of the parts in relation to the whole. 

A great amount of energy is expended at the Institute of Defectology on the 
study of oligophrenia, notably by means of the EEG techniques. True oligo- 
phrenes seem to have a different rhythm from those with organic brain defects 
from the very first month. In this connexion, we were impressed by the excel- 
lence of the electric equipment of the laboratories, with apparatus of local 
manufacture. 

One could add indefinitely to this list. From the point of view of the prac- 
tical and immediate conclusions to be drawn from our visit, I should like to 
insist on two points. We made an effort to persuade our Soviet colleagues to 
admit how useful it would be for the psychologists of the whole world if their 
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reviews, scientific journals and monographs contained summaries or resumés 
in English, French or German, so that we could see at a glance the subject 
discussed, and then make use of translators and more extensive analyses in the 
case of important results. In the second place I recalled to those of our col- 
leagues who were at Montreal and to our new friends whom we met in the 
course of our visit, how anxious the International Union of Scientific Psycho- 
logy is to be universal; we hope with all our heart that the contacts initiated 
at the last international congress of psychology and renewed in such an encou- 
raging manner in the course of visits like ours, would result in permanent 
relationship and fruitful exchanges for the greater good of psychology. 
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